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THE AIM 

The Program hopes to improve a teacher’s capacity to 
teach writing, to enhance a teacher’s knowledge of lit- 
erature and to introduce her or him to techniques for 
emphasizing expository writing in the context of the 
humanities. In addition, the Program provides teachers 
with the training and resources that they need for un- 
dertaking productive research in writing based on their 
own practice as teachers. Over one hundred students 
elect a course in the Program in Writing each summer. 

It is the assumption of the Program that teachers of 
writing should themselves write and should broaden 
their professional acquaintance with systematic inquiry 
so that they can make their findings known to other re- 
searchers and to planners of curriculum. Awards from 
the Fund for the Improvement of Post-secondary Edu- 
cation of up to $1000 are available to students who in- 
tend to conduct inquiries into language and learning in 
their own schools. The Coordinator of the Program in 
Writing is available for consultation on these writing 
projects during the school year. 

The Program addresses in particular the writing 
needs of secondary school teachers of English and 
their students who, because of their cultural and geo- 
graphic isolation, have inadequate educational re- 
sources to support them. Because of its magnificent 
setting in the heart of the Green Mountains, the Bread 
Loaf campus is an ideal place to engage questions of 
rural education. The commitment to the teaching of 
writing and literature at Bread Loaf has been the heart 
of the School of English since it was established in 
1920. That spirit is perhaps best caught in the recogni- 
tion that Robert Frost, friend and neighbor, returned to 
the School for forty-two years. The influence of his 
presence will long be felt, in part because Middlebury 
College owns and maintains the Robert Frost Farm as 
a National Historic Site, adjoining the Bread Loaf 
campus. 

The Program in Writing also offers a six-credit 
seminar/tutorial in Writing, Thinking and Learning in 
the Program of the Bread Loaf School of English at 
Lincoln College, Oxford (July 1-August 11, 1985), 
for students who have spent at least one summer in the 
Program in Writing in Vermont. 


FULL TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS— 

SUMMER 1985 

With support from the Fund for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion, The Rockefeller Foundation, the New York Times 
Co. Foundation, the Lyndhurst Foundation, and the 
General Mills Foundation, the Bread Loaf School of 
English offers rural and small town secondary school 
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teachers of English an opportunity to participate in the 
Program in Writing by providing at least 40 full tuition 
scholarships of $1,475 in their first summer. Addi- 
tional support toward board and room ($755) on cam- 
pus is available if need is established. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FULL TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 
SUMMER OF 1985 


1. Teachers of English must hold a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university and have had 
one year, but not more than fifteen years, of experi- 
ence in public secondary schools in rural or small town 
communities. There is no precise definition of rural or 
small town, but applicants who live in impoverished 
areas remote from metropolitan centers will be given 
preference. 


2. Because of the School’s determination to attract 
rural and small town secondary school teachers from a 
wide variety of geographic backgrounds, teachers from 
the Southeast, South, Midwest and Far West will be 
given special consideration. A wide geographic distri- 
bution of teachers will provide them with a chance to 
discuss common problems and to determine what is in- 
digenous to their communities, what is common to 
their profession, and what distinguishes the problems 
of the rural teacher — beyond geographic, economic 
and social circumstances. 


3. The Program seeks a range of ethnic and social 
backgrounds not only among teachers but among their 
student bodies in, for example, Native American, His- 
panic and Black rural communities. 


4. Although the Program for each teacher may extend 
over two or more summers, teachers who can spend 
only one summer at Bread Loaf are eligible to apply. 


5. Applicants who do not teach in rural communities 
or small towns are eligible for admission, but they do 
not receive automatically a grant of full tuition. They 
are, however, eligible for financial aid. 


6. All teachers are enrolled as regular graduate stu- 
dents at the Bread Loaf School of English. Teachers 
who do not proceed for the M.A. degree will receive a 
Certificate of Continuing Graduate Education from 
Middlebury College. 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


1. Selection is based on a comprehensive description 
of the student’s community and his or her involvement 
in the teaching of writing as well as of his or her own 
writing experiences. 
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2. For those teachers who are interested in receiving 
financial support during the school year for practice- 
oriented inquiries, a letter from their principal or su- 
perintendent is requested. This recommendation 
should verify that the applicant with Bread Loaf fund- 
ing will be supported in her or his efforts to conduct 
classroom research and to improve the writing curricu- 
lum and will be encouraged to form networks beyond 
the applicant’s own classroom. 


3. Teachers who are applying for full-tuition scholar- 
ships and who are considering developing practice- 
oriented research proposals at Bread Loaf for year-long 
funding should indicate that they are prepared to return 
to Bread Loaf in the summer of 1986. With the help of 
the Bread Loaf faculty and experienced teacher- 
researchers, they will analyze, interpret, and write up 
their findings in such courses as Mrs. Goswami’s Stu- 
dying Writing in their second summer. 


4. Although an excellent undergraduate and/or gradu- 
ate record in English and strong recommendations are 
the surest admission criteria, special attention will be 
given to judgments about the applicant’s involvement 
in writing programs at his or her school and to the 
ways in which acceptance into the Program in Writing 
could assist a teacher’s personal and professional 
growth. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR APPLICATION 
Applicants should write to: 
Administrative Assistant 
Bread Loaf School of English — Box 100 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 


Telephone: 802-388-3711, Ext. 5418 


They will be sent an application form and the 1985 
bulletin of the Bread Loaf School of English. The 


form should be filled out and returned to the Bread 
Loaf office with an application fee of $15 for students 
who have not previously applied to Bread Loaf. All 
undergraduate and graduate transcripts should also be 
forwarded. 

The applicant is responsible for asking two col- 
leagues or administrators to act as references. 

There is no deadline for admission, but early appli- 
cation is urged, since competition for the limited num- 
ber of full tuition scholarships is keen. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR ACCEPTANCE 
INTO THE M.A. DEGREE 
1. All courses in writing are graduate courses and are 
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a part of the M.A. degree program at the Bread Loaf 
School of English. 

2. Students may elect at any time to become candi- 
dates for the M.A. degree. Those who are accepted are 
eligible upon application for financial aid from 
Middlebury College in all subsequent summers. 

3. M.A. candidates may elect one course in writing 
each summer for four summers. 

4. M.A. candidates who do not transfer credit from 
another institution, but instead enroll at Bread Loaf for 
five summers, may petition the Director for permis- 
sion to take a course in writing each summer. 

5. All students in the Program in Writing must also 
take one course in literature or theatre arts each sum- 
mer. 





THE PROGRAM IN WRITING 

AT BREAD LOAF: 1985 

Students select one course or two mini-courses in writ- 
ing and one in literature or theatre arts. They should 
register for courses only upon receipt of the 1985 bul- 
letin of the Bread Loaf School of English. 


Full Courses 


Teacher as Learner/Teacher as Researcher — 
Mrs. Goswami 

For students who wish to begin inquiries about lan- 
guage and learning in their own schools or communi- 
ties. Students will draw on their own experience as 
they describe their histories and processes as writers 
and learners and reflect upon implications for teach- 
ing. Emphasis will be on research as a process of dis- 
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covery and as a part of the day-to-day work of 
teachers. 


Writing Prose Non-Fiction — Mr. Macrorie 

A workshop for teachers, centering on developing 
lively, succinct prose through writing and responding 
to the work of peers. The best of the writing — per- 
sonal narrative, interviews with persons on the Moun- 
tain, accounts of teaching, etc. — will appear in the 
weekly magazine Y’EAST. There will be some talk 
about this workshop as a model for teaching persons of 
all ages. 


Studying Writing — Mrs. Goswami 
For students who have begun inquiries in their own 
schools or communities and who wish to analyze, in- 
terpret, and write up their findings. We will explore 
the role of the teacher as researcher in a number of set- 
tings. Key issues include finding effective methods for 
classroom research, forming research communities, 
collaborating with outsiders and with students, and us- 
ing research to inform practice. Nancy Martin will 
join the group regularly. 

Open to students only after one summer at Bread 
Loaf. 


Writing, Thinking and Learning: A Special Study 
of Selected Theoretical Texts — Miss. Martin 

The course has two directions: (i) to study (from pri- 
mary sources) selected interdisciplinary works which 
are seminal in the development of theories about writ- 
ing; (11) to work towards a rationale for the learning 
and teaching of writing which is set against the 
broader scene of learning and teaching as a whole, in- 
cluding the spoken language and literature. Seminars 
will include critical discussion of texts, student experi- 
ence of writing and individual and collaborative work 
carried out during the course. The writing require- 
ments will be varied and self-chosen. 


Language, Culture, and the Writing Self — 
Ms. Davis 

The twin forces of language and culture shape our 
lives, our perceptions, and the writing we do ourselves 
as well as the writing we direct. Texts, simulations, 
and a variety of journal and logging formats keyed to 
oral, personal, and interactive experiences help us fo- 
cus on ways of thinking, learning and teaching as ex- 
tensions of the writing selves we are. We will learn to 
value the research we do daily without recognizing it 
as such, and to seek new ways of documenting and in- 
terpreting both our research and that of others in our 
field. 
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Writing with Computers — Mr. Elder 
An exploration of ways in which word-processing may 

serve writing and the teaching of writing. Students will k 
work on Apple Ile computers during class. 


Connections — Theater Improvisation and Writing 
— Mr. Macrorie & Ms. Elliott 

This performance seminar, taught by a teacher of act- 
ing and a teacher of writing, will center on what hap- 
pens when meaning is put first and form second. It 
will demonstrate how a concentration on meaning may 
shape form and bring about liveliness and spontaneity. 
It is not a course in writing or producing plays but in 
the way theater improvisation and the writing process 
illuminate each other. No previous theater training re- 
quired. 





Mini-Courses 


Writing Personal Essays — Mr. Moffett 

This course focuses on essaying as a personal, esthetic 
means of illuminating and celebrating experience. 
Subject matter may be drawn from recollection and ob- 
servation, reflection and imagination. Various ways of 
turning up and working up material will be explored, 
including meditation and notation, and individual style = 
of expression will be developed. Drafts will be re- 
sponded to workshop-fashion in small sub-groups of 
the class, final versions will be responded to by the in- 
structor, and selected essays will appear in a booklet 


for the Bread Loaf community. Samples of the art will «We 
be discussed as exemplified in the relevant portions of rat. 
Points of Departure: An Anthology of Non-Fiction, A 4 
James Moffett, which should be read before the N 
course. | 


Writing, Discourses and Culture — Mr. Burgess 

Setting out from an interest in autobiography and * 
narrative, the course will concentrate on the theory of a 
writing and seek to connect this to questions about dis- | 
course, culture and identity which bear on understand- 





ing of writing and of classroom processes. This will 
involve study of selective texts on the course’s theme 
and consideration of examples of student writing (5- l 
16). Students will be asked to introduce ideas from ‘ae 
work they have undertaken to read and, by way of rf 
written requirement, to keep a personal journal. 






The following courses in Poetry Writing and Fiction 
Writing are open to rural and small town teachers of 
English only after one summer at Bread Loaf. r 
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Poetry Writing — Ms. Hadas 
A workshop designed for those interested in writing, 
careful reading, and revision of poems. Emphasis will 
be on student work. Assignments (sonnets, sestina, 
dramatic monologue, etc.) will be given in order to 
suggest and explore various approaches to the compo- 
sition of poetry. The student will be asked to put to- 
gether a small collection of her or his poetry at the end 
of the session and to participate in a class reading open 
to the community. There will be individual conferences 
with the instructor, as desired by the student. 


Fiction Writing — Mr. Huddle 

This workshop, in classes and in conferences, will em- 
phasize student writing: producing, reading, discus- 
sing, and revising stories. Consideration will be given 
to issues involved in the teaching of fiction writing, 
and participants will be given an opportunity to con- 
duct workshop discussions. Exercises and assignments 
will explore aspects of memory and imagination, point 
of view, structure, and prose styles. The work of mod- 
ern and contemporary story writers will be assigned 
and discussed. 


THE FACULTY IN WRITING AT BREAD LOAF 


Tony Burgess, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge; 
M.A. and Ph.D., University of London. Lecturer in 
English, Institute of Education, University of London. 
Mr. Burgess has worked as an English teacher in Brit- 
ish state secondary schools and as research officer on 
the development of writing and on language diversity. 
He has been interested in school-based training and is 
co-founder of the Institute’s Alternative Course, lo- 
cated in a number of inner London secondary schools. 
He is currently working, within an ethnographic per- 
spective, on the realization of understandings about 
language and learning in classroom settings. He is co- 
author of Understanding Children Writing, The Devel- 
opment of Writing Abilities 11-18, and The Languages 
and Dialects of London Schoolchildren. 


Boyd H. Davis, A.B., University of Kentucky; M.A., 
Ph.D. University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill. Pro- 
fessor of English, University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte. Ms. Davis is Adjunct Director of the UNCC 
Writing Project. Her research in linguistics has been 
supported by the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties. She has published Writing About Literature and 
Film (with M. B. Bryan), First Person Singular (with 
R. O’Cain) and has contributed “‘Language-based Ap- 
proaches to Children’s Literature” for an anthology 
edited by A. Moss. 
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John C. Elder, B.A., Pomona; Ph.D., Yale. Associ- 
ate Professor of English, Middlebury. Mr. Elder has 
been a recipient of fellowships from the Danforth and 
Watson Foundations and from the NEH. He is the au- 
thor of Imagining the Earth: Poetry and the Vision of 
Nature, and has also published articles on John Muir, 
on American natural history, on the Vermont land- 
scape, and on the writer in the nuclear age. 


Carol V. Elliott, B.A., Notre Dame College; M.A., 
Middlebury. Ms. Elliott directs and teaches acting for 
the Program in Theatre at Princeton University and 
teaches improvisation at Westminster Choir College. 
She has directed, taught, and acted at various levels: 
children’s theatre, high school, community, college 
and professional. 


Dixie Goswami, B.A., Presbyterian; M.A., Clemson. 
Associate Professor of English, Clemson University. A 
former NEH Fellow in Linguistics at Leeds University 
and a Mina Shaughnessy Scholar, Mrs. Goswami has 
published articles on teaching writing and on research. 
She has completed (with Lee Odell) a study of writing 
in business and government. She is Coordinator of the 
Program in Writing at the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish. 


Pamela White Hadas, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Washing- 
ton University. Associate Professor of English, Wash- 
ington University. Last fall she was Roberta M. Hollo- 
way Professor of Poetry at the University of California 
at Berkeley. She has published one book of criticism, 
Marianne Moore: Poet of Affection, and three books of 
poetry, Designing Women, In Light of Genesis, and Be- 
side Herself: From Pocahontas to Patty Hearst. In 
1980, she received the Witter Bynner Award in Poetry 
from the American Academy and Institute of Arts and 
Letters. She has been the Robert Frost Fellow at the 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. In 1982 she received 
the Oscar Blumenthal Award from Poetry magazine. 
This year she is the recipient of a National Endowment 
for the Arts Fellowship. 


David Huddle, B.A., University of Virginia; M.A., 
Hollins College; M.F.A., Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Vermont. Recipient of 
Fellowships from the Virginia Center for the Arts, 
Yaddo, the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. Mr. Huddle is the 
author of a book of poems, Paper Boy, and two collec- 
tions of short stories, A Dream With No Stump Roots 
In It and The Undesirable. His fiction and poetry have 
appeared in Esquire, Harper’s, Field, The Hudson Re- 
view, and Virginia Quarterly Review. 
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Ken Macrorie, A.B., Oberlin; M.A., University of 
North Carolina; Ph.D., Columbia. Professor Emeritus 
of English, Western Michigan University. Mr. Macro- 
rie has published Writing to be Read, Uptaught, Tell- 
ing Writing, A Vulnerable Teacher, Searching Writing, 
Twenty Teachers, and has served as editor of College 
Composition and Communication. He has taught at 
San Francisco State College and Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


Nancy Martin, B.A., M.A., University of London. 
Former Reader in Education and Head of the English 
Department at the University of London Institute of 
Education. A member of the Schoals Council Writing 
Research Unit (1966-72) and Director of its Develop- 
ment Project, Writing Across the Curriculum (1971- 
76), she has been visiting professor at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, the Universities of Western Australia and Alberta 
and New York University. Publications include (co- 
authored with colleagues) Writing and Learning Across 
the Curriculum, The Development of Writing Abilities, 
11 to 18 Years, and Understanding Children Talking. 


James Moffett, A.B., A.M., Harvard. Author and 
consultant in education, formerly instructor at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Research Associate at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, and Visiting Lecturer 
at the University of California at Berkeley. Besides nu- 
merous professional articles on the teaching of lan- 
guage arts, Mr. Moffett has written Teaching the Uni- 
verse of Discourse, co-authored Student-Centered 
Language Arts and Reading, K-12, co-edited Points of 
View; An Anthology of Short Stories, directed Interac- 
tion, a K-12 program for reading and language, arts, 
and more recently published Coming on Center: Eng- 
lish Education in Evolution, Active Voice: A Writing 
Program Across the Curriculum, and Points of Depar- 
ture: An Anthology of Nonfiction. Scheduled for publi- 
cation soon are four anthologies of student writing—a 
series called Grassroots, covering elementary through 
college. 


Visiting Consultants 


Nancie Atwell, B.A., Buffalo State College; for three 
summers a student in Bread Loaf’s Program in Writ- 
ing. English teacher at the Boothbay, Maine, Elemen- 
tary School and Director of the Boothbay Writing Proj- 
ect. Ms. Atwell is co-editor of Understanding Writing: 
Ways of Observing, Learning and Teaching and is cur- 
rently working on a book about her junior high stu- 
dents’ writing and reading. Her articles have appeared 
in Language Arts, English Journal, Learning, and 
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other journals. She is a writing consultant to schools 
and universities across the country and a frequent 
speaker at educators’ conferences. She serves on the 
Executive Committee of NCTE and was featured as 
one of Esquire magazine’s outstanding young Ameri- 
cans. 


James Britton, M.A., Hon.LL.D., Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Education, Institute of Education, University of 
London. Mr. Britton is a former English teacher in 
British state secondary schools, Educational Editor to 
John Murray (publishers), and Head of the English 
Department at the University of London Institute of 
Education. Director of the Schools Council Writing 
Research Unit 1966-72 and member of the “Bullock 
Committee,” the 1972-74 British Government Inquiry 
into Reading and the Uses of English in Schools, he 
was awarded an honorary doctorate in 1977 by the 
University of Calgary and the David H. Russell Award 
for Distinguished Research in the Teaching of English 
by the National Council of Teachers of English. Publi- 
cations include Languge and Learning, The Develop- 
ment of Writing Abilities, 11-18 (editor and co-author) 
and Prospect and Retrospect. 


Donald H. Graves, B.A., Bates; M.Ed., State Col- 
lege, Bridgewater; Ed.D., SUNY, Buffalo. Professor 
of Education, University of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Graves is a frequent writer for Language Arts and has 
recently published Writing: Teachers and Children at 
Work. 


Administration 


Paul M. Cubeta, A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Yale. Direc- 
tor, Bread Loaf School of English; College Professor 
of Humanities, Middlebury. A former Carnegie Fellow 
at Harvard, and Assistant Director of the Bread Loaf 
Writers’ Conference, Mr. Cubeta has also taught at 
Williams. He is the author of articles on Jonson’s po- 
etry, Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, Frost and Edward 
Thomas. Editor of Modern Drama for Analysis and 
Twentieth Century Interpretations of “Richard II,” he 
has written, ‘‘Lear’s Comic Vision” for Teaching Sha- 
kespeare, (Princeton Univ. Press). 


Literature and Theatre Courses 


English Literature 


Old English and Medieval Poetry, Shakespeare’s Co- 
medies and Tragedies, Shakespeare and the Sonnet 
Tradition, Spenser and Donne, Milton, The Pastoral, 
Romanticism, the 19th-Century- Novel, Yeats and 
Joyce, Modern British Novel, Eliot and the Long 
Poem, Modern British Poetry 
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American Literature 


19th and 20th Century Novel; 20th-Century Prose; 
Faulkner; Wordsworth, Stevens and Frost; Contempo- 
rary Poetry, Contemporary Short Story 


Continental Literature 


19th-Century Novel, Modern European Fiction, World 
Drama, Contemporary Theatre, Modernism in Art and 
Literature 


Theatre Arts 
Directing Workshop, Acting Workshop 


All courses in literature require short critical literary 
analysis. 


Other Aspects of the Program 


Several times during the summer there will be work- 
shops and lectures by visiting consultants. Individual 
conferences will be arranged so that students can dis- 
cuss problems with their own writing, the writing and 
language needs of their students, planning curricula, 
and preparing bibliographies of resources. Experi- 
enced teacher-researchers will offer workshops on 
practice-oriented research and work with students on 
developing their own proposals for Bread Loaf re- 
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search grants. Students now funded will discuss proj- 
ects underway such as “Teacher Researchers Writing 


to Students,” “Establishing a Network of Teacher- 
Researchers,” “Exploring the Impact of a Word Proc- 
essor in a Writing Classroom,” “Studying Conversa- 


tional Writing,” “The Use of Conceptual Journals,” 
or “Studying the Processes of Students Writing for 
Publication.” 

With a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
School will sponsor a two-day international conference 
on writing and critical literacy. Students will be invited 
to the evening sessions. 

At Bread Loaf there is a computer center with Apple 
Ile’s available for the use of students in the writing 
program. Instruction in the use of computers is pro- 
vided. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Theatre Program Each summer there is a major dra- 
matic production, directed by a member of the faculty, 
and a program of one-acts directed by students. Recent 
productions have included The Devil’s Disciple, The 
Glass Menagerie, Juno and the Paycock, The Sea 
Gull, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Cherry Or- 
chard, The Tempest, Buried Child, Twelfth Night. 
Cloud Nine will be produced this summer. Students 
have produced plays by Pinter, Ionesco, Lorca, van 
Itallie, Guare, Mamet, and Stoppard. Members of the 
Bread Loaf community are encouraged to participate 
in all aspects of mounting a production — costuming, 
set construction, sound and lighting, acting, stage 
managing — in the pleasant, informal atmosphere of 
the Little Theatre. Academic credit is given for major 
contributions in acting, directing or production. This 
summer there will be dramatic readings of playscripts 
written by students at Bread Loaf in 1984. 


Other Features The lecture program at Bread Loaf 
introduces students to distinguished scholars and 
writers whose lectures broaden the outlook and enrich 
the content of the regular academic program. 

A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost farm and a tour 
of the Frost cabin are a popular Bread Loaf tradition, 
as are the square dances in the Bread Loaf Barn. 

Several times each week students have the opportu- 
nity to view classic or modern films at Bread Loaf. 
They are also invited to join the Bread Loaf Madriga- 
lists, who give several informal concerts each summer. 


Recreation Since the elevation at Bread Loaf is 1500 
feet above sea level, the summers can be cool. For 
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those who enjoy outdoor life, the School is ideally lo- 
cated at the edge of Battell Forest. A junction with the 
Long Trail — “a footpath in the wilderness” — which 
winds along the summit of the Green Mountains and 
extends from southern Vermont to the Canadian bor- 
der, is a short hike from the School. 

The extensive campus offers a fine opportunity for 
the combination of study and recreation. A softball 
playing field, tennis and volleyball courts are availa- 
ble for student use. Jogging trails are everywhere. 
Bathing beaches at Lake Dunmore are twelve miles 
from the School. At Bread Loaf there is the Johnson 
Pond. 


THE PROGRAM IN WRITING AT 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD: 1985 

After taking one course in writing at Bread Loaf, Ver- 
mont, students may apply for a summer’s study of 
writing in the Program of the School of English at Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. At Oxford a student elects only 
the double-credit seminar in writing as a full summer 
program. The writing course meets as a seminar once 
or twice a week for several hours. In addition, a stu- 
dent has weekly individual tutorials. Teachers in the 
Oxford writing program will have an opportunity to 
meet with their peers who teach writing in Oxfordshire 
and to visit secondary school classes near Oxford. 


SEMINAR IN WRITING 


Writing, Thinking and Learning — 

Messrs. Dixon and Medway 
A central concern of this seminar and its accompany- 
ing tutorials will be a study of the relationships among 
writing, thinking and learning. It will explore the need 
for a rationale for the teaching of writing which takes 
proper account of this relationship and which is set 
against the broader scene of teaching and learning as a 
whole, including the use of the spoken language and 
the place of literature. 

These intentions will be pursued through 1) a sys- 
tematic study of theories of writing and an exploration 
of ways in which these theories may illuminate the 
practice of individuals and schools; 2) visits to public 
and private British schools, colloquia at Lincoln with 
British teachers and other educators, workshops con- 
ducted by members of the seminar and visiting consul- 
tants; 3) students’ self-directed writing in the form of 
a long study or a portfolio of shorter pieces. 

Open only to students who have previously attended 
the Bread Loaf School of English. 
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THE FACULTY IN WRITING AT OXFORD 


John Dixon, B.A., St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, taught 
English for twelve years in inner-city schools in Lon- 
don. After writing “Growth through English,” the re- 
port on the Dartmouth Seminar, he was chair of the 
English Committee for England and Wales (1968-74). 
From 1969 he worked with serving teachers, first 
through the University of Leeds, later as Director of 
the national project on English 16-19, and finally in 
the Language Development Unit at his college, Bretton 
Hall. Currently Visiting Fellow at the University of 
East Anglia, he is continuing a long-term research into 
writing with Leslie Stratta. This work, originating in 
“Patterns of Language” (1973), was developed in sec- 
tions of his later books, ‘‘Education 16-19” (1979) 
and “Responses to Literature” (1984), and continues 
in their joint research booklet series on Achievements 
in Writing (available through ERIC). 


Peter Medway, B.A., M.A., Oxford. Currently 
engaged in doctoral research at University of Leeds. 
Mr. Medway has been a teacher of English and Hu- 
manities in state secondary schools in London, York- 
shire and Devon. He was also for two years a member 
of the Schools Council/University of London Writing 
across the Curriculum Project, and has been Nuffield 
Teacher Fellow at the University of Sussex. He has 
lectured widely in Britain, Canada and the United 
States on language in education and the teaching of 
English, is the author of Finding a Language: Auton- 
omy and Learning in School, and co-author of Under- 
standing Children Talking (Nancy Martin et al.) and 
The Climate of Learning (with Mike Torbe). 


GRANT SUPPORT AND FINANCIAL AID 


All rural and small town teachers of English admitted 
to the Program in Writing receive a full tuition schol- 
arship of $1,475 in their first summer. Additional aid 
to defray the cost of board and room on campus is 
available to students who file a Financial Aid Form 
(FAF) with the College Scholarship Service. Requests 
for additional aid should be made when the application 
form is submitted to the School. Once a student is ac- 
cepted, awards will be made promptly upon receipt 
from the College Scholarship Service of the informa- 
tion on a student’s need. 

Through The Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
(GSLP) most states sponsor and guarantee their own 
student loan programs. 

All students in subsequent summers at Bread Loaf 
are eligible for financial aid in the form of grants and/ 
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or waiterships. At Oxford they are eligible for finan- 
cial aid and loans. Aid is awarded on the basis of 
financial need and intellectual achievement. 


Fees — 1985 
Tuition: $1,475 
Board: 540 
Room: 215 
Total $2,230 
Tuition credit for first-year =] AS 
students in Program in Writing $ 755 


Each applicant who is accepted and plans to live on 
campus is asked to pay a $100 deposit, refundable up 
to May 1, which is applied to a student’s total bill. An 
on-campus applicant is officially registered only upon 
receipt of this deposit. Money should not be sent until 
payment is requested. Rooms are assigned only to stu- 
dents registered officially. 

The comprehensive fee for tuition, board and room 
at Oxford is $2,250. 


Accommodations 

All students not living with their families in the vi- 
cinity of Bread Loaf are expected to live on campus 
unless they have secured the permission of the Direc- 
tor to arrange other accommodations. Cabins, houses, 
and camps in the mountain communities surrounding 
Bread Loaf and at Lake Dunmore are available for stu- 
dents with families. Securing off-campus housing is 
the responsibility of the student, but the Administra- 
tive Assistant will try to provide assistance. The 
School maintains a day-care center for Bread Loaf 
children. 

Additional information about the Bread Loaf School 
of English and the Bread Loaf Program at Lincoln Col- 
lege will be found in the 1985 bulletin of the School of 
English. 
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Middlebury College complies with the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 
1972, the IRS Anti-Bias regulation and Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. In so doing, Middle- 
bury College does not discriminate against any indi- 
vidual on the basis of race, color, sex, religion, ethnic 
origin or handicap in any of its programs or activities. 
The Secretary of the College, Old Chapel, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, VT 05753 (Tel. 802-388-3711) is 
responsible for coordinating the College’s efforts to 
comply with Sec. 504, Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 1985 


Dear Bread Loafer: 


This letter is a happy harbinger for returning Bread Loafers, and one 
which I hope will be helpful to those about to enjoy their first summer on 
the Mountain. We're already at a standing-room-only enrollment, despite a 
new half floor in Larch. 


Your final bill has been sent from Middlebury College and is payable 
upon receipt and must be paid by June 25. Please return the enclosed arri- 
val card and the medical information form to the Bread Loaf office. 


The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury, the closest bus 
stop. The Bread Loaf taxi will meet all Vermont Transit buses at Keeler's 
Gulf Station in Middlebury on June 25. There are Greyhound (Vermont Transit) 
buses from Montreal, Boston, Albany and New York City. Do not get off at the 
College because English is not spoken there in the summer. Early morning 
arrivals on June 25 will be transported from the Middlebury Inn to Bread Loaf 


at 10 A.M. There will be a charge of $3.00 for the trip. 


If you are traveling by car, you should turn off U.S. 7 at the junction 
of State Hwy. 125, four miles south of Middlebury. The Bread Loaf campus is 
eight miles mostly up and east of this junction om Rt. 125. The School will 
provide taxi service at modest cost during the summer so that you can get to 
Middlebury afternoons if you don't have a car. 


Delta Connector and Brockway have flights from Boston to Burlington. U.S. 
Air has service from New York, Pittsburgh and other connections in the East. 
People Express flies in from Newark and United from Chicago (I guess). Connec- 
tions from Burlington can be made on Vermont Transit buses, or you can get a 
taxi for about $35. 


Upon arrival at Bread Loaf, you should go to the Inn Desk to check in 
and to receive your room and post office box assignments. Please read the 
Basic Information Sheet, which you will receive from Bob and Joan Handy, the 
Inn Managers; and then call at the Secretary's Office to register and to con- 
firm your courses with Dana Washington. Then from a representative of the 
Comptroller's Office, in the Blue Parlor, you may obtain your ID card (as 
receipt for full payment made). I'd like to welcome you, too; I've been 
waiting long enough. 





Lunch at 1:00 on Tuesday, June 25 will be the first meal served to mem- 
bers of the School. No rooms will be available before the morning of June 
25, except for waiters and waitresses, who are expected to arrive on Monday, 
June 24, for faculty and staff, and for students who because of travel prob- 
lems have my permission to arrive on Monday, June 24. , 


You should bring informal clothing for country wear, both for cool (40° 

Ne to 50°) and warm (75° to 90°F), wet and dry weather. Vermont weather is 
Meds notoriously fickle. Bring insect repellent, preferably Cutters or Deet. If 
you do not elect to use Foley Services for linen rental, you must bring your 
own linen. Bread Loaf provides blankets, bedspreads and pillows free of 


A charge. 


A y Radios (unless you use earphones), TV's, hi-fi's are not permitted in 

oN Yr the dormitories, which are far from soundproof. Please leave portable re- 
frigerators, hot plates and coffee pots at home. Hot plates and coffee pots 
can be a dangerous fire hazard. (Medical supplies needing refrigeration may 
® be given to our Nurse.) Leo Hotte, our Caretaker, has graciously agreed to 
retain in secure custody any contraband items, should you inadvertently bring 
aj them. The only noise encouraged on campus is that created by your typewriters 
Ae or insured word processors. 

» 


A subscription to the New York Times or Boston Globe may be purchased at 
a j the Front Desk for those who believe that something might happen in the real 

world. A TV set will be brought on campus for viewing, should any event make 
P > the world impossible for your re-entry in August. 





For your convenience bring travelers checks, which may be cashed at the 
Front Desk. Until August 2, banks will honor personal checks in amounts not 
exceeding $20 - an inconvenience which is not in my control. And after that, 
no honor and no cashed checks at all. The Front Desk will gladly cash $30 checks. 


Pets are not allowed in student dormitories or in public buildings. If 
you must bring an animal, please make prior arrangements to have it kept off 
campus. A barking dog can seriously disrupt a class on a quiet mountain cam- 
pus. You do neither your colleagues nor your pet a service in bringing it on 
campus. You may bring your plants. 


You should inform correspondents to address you at: (Your name) Bread 
Loaf School of English, Bread Loaf Rural Station, Middlebury VT 05753. Please 
make clear that this address is, alas, temporary. Notify your Post Office to 
forward your mail to Bread Loaf only until August 7. Newspapers, magazines 
and other than first class mail cannot be sent back to the real world after 
you leave the Mountain. Express packages sent in advance should be addressed 
to you at Bread Loaf - Student Storage, Bread Loaf School of English, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury VT 05753. 


Since the Front Desk closes at 11 P.M., it is sometimes difficult to com- 
plete late evening calls. Try to have incoming calls made well before 11 P.M., 
with allowances for time differential. Emergency telephone messages, of course, 
will be delivered at any time. The Bread Loaf campus telephone is 802-388-7946. 








If you have software disks that will be interesting to use during 
demonstration sessions on an Apple IIe microcomputer, please bring them. 


With a little luck we'll all arrive, ready or not, at about the same 
time. Have an easy trip. : 


Yours, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
6») Bt Director 


Ea PMC/eh 


ma P.S. If you find that you can't come to Bread Loaf this summer because of 
unexpected circumstances, would you please call the Bread Loaf office 


A collect at 802-388-3711, Ext. 5418. We have a long waiting list of 
J great candidates, and I would hate to have them lose out on a chance 
4 ¥? to be at Bread Loaf this summer. 
I al 
aw 
é e 











MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English June 1985 


Dear Bread Loaf Relatives and Friends: 


I want to welcome all relatives and friends of Bread Loaf students to 
the Mountain. Bread Loaf is a lot more than a School; it is a community of 
shared intellectual, social and recreational engagements. 


You who are not enrolled students are cordially invited’ to join in as many 
on-campus activities as you wish, to attend the evening lectures, the writing 
workshops, the picnic at the Frost Farm, receptions, films and plays, or to use 
the tennis and volley ball courts, the Johnson Pond, the Snack Bar in the Barn. 
You may purchase a meal ticket at the Front Desk whenever you'd like to join 
on-campus Bread Loafers for a meal. If you'd like to audit an occasional class, 
you may do so after checking with Dana Washington to see whether the instructor 
permits auditors. It has been an honored tradition since 1920 to pay the School 
$1.00 a class hour to help the secretaries meet their routine office expenses at 
Bread Loaf. This fee has not gone up in 66 years, and must now be the 1920 
equivalent of $15. Jim Lobdell, the Theatre Production Manager, would welcome 
your assistance in mounting our dramatic productions. You are encouraged to try 
out for a part in our plays: Cloud Nine or staged readings of plays written by 
Bread Loafers last summer. 


The spirit of this invitation is meant to be warm and real, but we should 
recognize that it can also be abused. The rights of resident students can un- 
intentionally be infringed upon by visitors. Dogs must not be brought on campus 
because they create a serious nuisance by barking outside open classroom windows, 
or by annoying students and faculty in the Barn. My tone is not meant to be 
querulous, but it is my responsibility to create an educational environment which 
supports the central purpose of the School. 


I'm pleased that Marian Litz, with John and Valorie Foy as Assistants, is 
again running our informal weekday all-day-care center, the Croutons, for all 
our off-campus youngsters. You can make arrangements with Mrs. Litz when you 
arrive. The fee is minimal and the program terrific. 


I hope we can make the summer a truly enjoyable one for you and your family. 
Cordially, 


ee 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC/eh 











ay Name 





LAST FIRST 
PARTON HEALTH CENTER Summer Program: 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE Date of Birth: 





MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 
Tel. (802) 388-3711, ext. 5135 


Home Address: 














Home Tel._{ ) = 


he HEALTH FORM , 





INSTRUCTIONS: This form must be completed, signed, and submitted in order for you to attend 

Middlebury College. The information will be held in confidence as part of your health records at the 

A College. Contents of your health file will not jeopardize your admission to Middlebury College. It is in your 
interest that your health records be complete. Please attach additional sheets if necessary. 


















































































































































Aa 
Please return the completed forms to the address above. Thank you for your cooperation. 
co Susan Kalma, M.S.N., F.N.P. 
A, Director, Parton Health Center 
k PERSONAL HEALTH HISTORY 
i Have you ever had or have you now: (Please check and describe at right of each item) 
í YES NO YEAR COMMENTS YES NO YEAR COMMENTS 
= z amas Salk T T > ae ae | | 
+ Frequent or severe headache Rectal disease | | 
= + 
Dizziness or fainting spells | Kidney or bladder infection 
ta z nea ona aaa a a a a | DR) S a aAa || 1 
Concussion Kidney Stone | 
= 4 IE e J 
ry Severe head injury | Albumin or blood in urine | 
es aa an ie i r Sats ] E = 
| Head or neck X rays or | Mother used D.E.S. during | | 
A | radiation treatments pregnancy with you | 
= = 5 s uun _ +——— + = 
Sinusitis | | l Bone, joint, or other 
t Cigarette Smoking deformity 
L = + — L + + 
Hearing loss Shoulder dislocation L | 
‘ — —— — E == = == = —— 
e Other ear, nose & throat trouble Knee problems T | | 
i a —t 2 = A E z 
4 Eye trouble other than need for Recurrent back pain iL Ih 
fs glasses | Excessive alcohol or drug use | 
a x PES eee a 
High blood pressure i Neck injury | 
sy Rheumatic fever | Back injury i | 
i 2 ES =F = 2 Sas 
By Ae Heart Trouble =| il Broken bones | 
yi» = a I a = == aati = =| 
Pain or pressure in chest Swollen or painful joints ] 
ell = == = z aa bE = ee! 
; Ji 
m | Shortness of breath i Arthritis, rheumatism or 
Sit Fibrocystic breasts bursitus 
ll Asthma Paralysis 
lt JE = =: 4 = 
Pneumonia Epilepsy or seizure disorder 
i4 Chronic cough Diabetes or sugar in urine 
Tuberculosis Thyroid trouble 
á y i ji = 
We Positive tuberculin test Serious skin disease 
p Severe or recurrent abdomina! Pilonidal cyst E 
pain Obesity 
AN Hernia E Mononucleosis 
Ulcer (duodenal or stomach) Anemia | 
s - + ate ———t - 4 
“ Intestinal trouble Easy fatigability 
Self-induced vomiting Tumor or cancer | | | 
w Frequent vomiting | | Malaria | | l 
—— = -=- ——— = Sen t + 
' Gall bladder trouble or Serious depression | “i 
gallstones | Learning disability | | 
Jaundice or hepatitis | | Excessive worry or anxiety il 
x Z ee lt 











Please check each item “YES” or “NO.” 
For every item checked “YES,” please explain fully in blank space on right. 








Have you ever experienced adverse 
reactions (hypersensitivities, allergies, 
upset stomach, rash, hives, etc.) to: 


(If yes, please explain fully: type of reaction, your age when the reaction 
occurred, and how often the experience has occurred.) 






































YES NO 
See Penicillin 
ae Sulfa 
GO. 8 Other antibiotics 
(Name: Se) 
a) m Aspirin 
Ga Codeine 
a e Other pain relievers 
(Name: ) 
mpe Horse serum 
aa Local anesthetics 
a a Other drugs, medicines, chemicals 
(Name: ) 
YES NO Are you allergic to: 
ie) Foods (please list) 








Stinging insects (please specify) 





Molds, pollen 


Name of allergist: 





Address: 








Animals (please specify) 





Other (please specify) 





Do you receive allergy desensitization injections? 


Do you wish to continue allergy desensitization injections 
at Middlebury College Health Center? If so, please supply 
the information in the right hand column. 


Telephone: ( ) 





Date series begun: 





Please describe fully any adverse reactions to these injections: 














—Please bring your serum with you, along with complete directions and a schedule for the injections— 





YES NO 


=) |e 


YES NO 


o (ol 


Do you use medications regularly? Please list any drugs, medicines, chemicals, vitamins and minerals (both 
prescription and non-prescription) you use and indicate how often you use them. We recommend that you 


bring what you anticipate needing. 
(Name) 


(Name) 





Have you ever received treatment for an alcohol or chemical dependency problem? If so, please list name and 


address of caregiver and/or treatment center. 








Please indicate year for any of the following childhood illnesses you have experienced. 


Chickenpox Measles 


Diphtheria Mumps 


Rubella (German Measles) 


Scarlet Fever 














GB Have you had any emotional problems 
for which you have received counsel- 
ing within the last three years? 

If so, please describe: 


























YES NO a 
a | Have you ever been a patient in any 
type of hospital? (If yes, specify when, 
where, and diagnosis.) 
YES NO 
mE) Have you had any operations? (If 








yes, please describe and give year in 
which they were performed.) 





ee ee ee eee 
YES NO 


OO Have you ever had any serious illness- 
es Or injuries other than those already 
noted? (If yes, specify when and 
where and give details.) 











a) (2 Do you use corrective eyewear? Please copy your prescription(s) here 


Eyeglasses; prescription: 





Contact lenses; prescription: 








Has any blood reiative of yours had any of the following? 












































YES NO RELATIONSHIP. YES NO RELATIONSHIP 
Diabetes f | Depression | | l 
High blood pressure Other serious illness (specify): l | 
Stroke 
Cancern (iy pe: n. TE) | i e i 
nea aliee lab (le Ee S | | a a E io 
Cholesterol or blood fat disorder you, age at death, and cause of 
Alcoholism if death. 
Sickle cell anemia 
Glaucoma 




















eee 
IMMUNIZATIONS 





VACCINE TYPE MONTH, DAY, & YEAR FOR EACH DOSE 10 








YEAR 
DPT or Td (Diphtheria, Pertussis, Tetanus | 1 2 3 4 5 BOOSTER 
or Tetanus, Diphtheria) 








Polio - not required after 18th birthday. 








—- 









































Measles (red or hard measles) DATE _/__/__ if measles disease 
Check type: Live Killed* Unknown* diagnosed by a physician. 
*reimmunization required 
Rubella (3-day or German measles) J Immunize if rubella disease was not 
confirmed by blood test; titer result: 
DATE= === 
ee | 





Measles and rubella vaccine - must be repeated if administered before first birthday. 


Please list below any additional immunizations, with dates: 








a 


Have you ever had to discontinue study or restrict activities because of physical or nervous disturbances? If yes, explain fully. 











Have you ever had any limitation placed on the amount and type of physical exercise? If yes, explain fully. 














a 


SOURCES OF HEALTH CARE 
Please list the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of physicians, psychologists, or other health caregivers you now consult 























Name Field Name Field 
Address Address 

City, State = City, State 

le N e Vel, ta NE 





a ae 


HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Please list below any current insurance coverage such as Blue Cross/Blue Shield, public assistance, or private insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ADDRESS GROUP/POLICY NUMBER 














O Please check here if you intend to purchase sickness and extended accident coverage (asecondary policy) through the College. 


a 


EMERGENCY NOTIFICATION 






































In case of emergency please notify: In case of emergency please notify: 

Name Name 

Relationship Relationship 

Street Street 

City State me: City State 
Zip——— Telephone { =e Zip—_______ Telephone: n HL 

Work Telephone (___} Work Telephone + ) 





Dennen ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee EEE 


My signature below indicates that: 


e the information on this form is correct and complete to the best of my knowledge. 
ə | understand that Middlebury College views my health as chiefly my responsibility. 


e if! require services, prescriptions, or referrals beyond the primary care services available at Parton Health Center, | shall assume 
the financial responsibility or negotiate satisfactory arrangements with the caregiver. 





e | hereby authorize the release of any information on file pertaining to my condition of health. | understand that my contacts with 
health and counseling services are held in confidence but that confidentiality may be broken if my life or that of any other person 
is in danger. 

DATE SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 





DATE SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 
(required if student is not yet 18 years old or if insurance listed 
above is in parent’s or guardian’s name) 

















BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. 
The plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an 
accident. Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each 
accident. The plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever, 
the student may be, during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental 
treatment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural 
teeth; loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes;. loss caused 

by war or any enemy action; loss resulting from having been in or on an air- 
craft unless riding as a fare-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft 
operated by an incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by 

a student after twelve months from date of termination of the student's 
insurance. In the event that the insured is covered by the Automobile 
Medical Payments provision of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of 
payments will be made for automobile claims. In such an event there will 

be payment of any expense up to the policy limit that might exceed the amount 
of medical payments applicable to the particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James 
& Company, 40 Broad Street, Boston MA 02109, within 30 days from the date of 
the accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or the 
Nurse at Lincoln College. Medical bills must be submitted within 90 days 
from date of treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 


English School 25 June - 11 August, 1985 


English School at Lincoln 1 July - 11 August, 1985 
College, Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet 
the treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in 
Britain. National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet 
expenses of emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hos- 
pitalization are paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be 
sure to bring your medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under 
your own medical insurance plan. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 : 


July 1, 1985 
Bread Loaf School of English i 


Dear New Bread Loafer: 
Since you are spending your first summer on the Mountain, it might be helpful 


in allaying any anxieties to inform you, as I haye the faculty, what grades are 
alleged to mean at the School of English: 


Grade Description 
A+, A An extraordinary or even superlative achievement. 
A- A distinguished performance at the Master's level. 


Excellent work. 


B+ Very good work. 

B Good, competent achievement, an entirely creditable effort. 
B- Passing work. 

© An unsatisfactory performance. 

F Fails to complete work of the course or fails to respond to 


the opportunity and responsibility of membership in the class. 


The normal expectation for any summer at Bread Loaf is that about half of the 
final course grades will be B or B+, but most students start out with lower grades 
on their first papers. It is not at all unusual for students to get a C or C+ at 
iniase ancia B Oi GH ator € wimall preaces 


You should recognize that you would not be at Bread Loaf if I had any doubts 
about your intellectual ability or your preparation. If for whatever reason you are 
disappointed with the results of your first papers, please don't get discouraged. 
See your instructor. See me. First papers of first-year students are no indication 
of any final assessment. If you start off with an A+, remember there is no way for i 
you to improve. 


May this please be the first and last word on a subject which has never yet 
gotten to the meaning of an educational experience. More important than grades is 
the assessment each instructor will place on your file if you elect to sign the 
Waiver of Confidentiality, which you have received. I pay little attention to spe- 
cific grades on a Bread Loaf transcript, but I evaluate carefully these detailed and 
perceptive letters, which are available as part of a Bread Loaf letter of recommenda- 
tion, should you ever request one from the school. 


Sincerely, 


Paul M. Cubeta 
PMC:mls Director 


ON THE ART OF LOAFING 


e Bread Loaf School of Englis uesday, June 25 1985 


First Things 

For those who don't yet know their way around Bread Loaf, those who 
think they do will by now have assaulted you with their knowledge. 
The "Green Ribbon Greeters" in the Inn Lobby are returning Bread 
Loafers who want to help you feel at home. Ask them questions about 
any aspect of life on this magic mountain. And remember the answers: 
you may be one of them next year. 





Then Courses, Of Course 

In the Secretary's Office are Dana Washington, Elaine Hall, Kay 
Bennett, and Mary Smith. Students should confirm their course 
selections as soon as possible. If you have not yet registered for 
classes or if you wish to change your registration, see Paul Cubeta. 
You might, possibly, want to see him anyway. The aforementioned 
ladies will gladly, graciously, and effeciently arrange appointments. 
For urgent matters, he is, of course, immediately available. 


Paying the Piper 

Toka Sine will collect on all unpaid bills today in the Blue 
Parlor. Ask a Green Ribbon Greeter where that is: don't be the 
last in your class. 


In Concert . 

In concert with our indulgence, Paul Cubeta will present this summer's 
first All-School Meeting tonight at 7:30 in the Little Theater. The 
raison d'etre of his remarks will be "0, I Could Tell You." But 

will he? A reception will follow, in the Barn, to determine whether 
he really did, and,if so, what. 


If You're New Here, Too 

There will be an important meeting for first year students on Thursday 
at 4:30 in the Barn. Paul Cubeta, O, he will tell you. Then a 

select few members of the staff will tell you what's really what, 

and why. A wine, cheese, and ginger ale party afterwards will make 

it all worth while. 


Watch Your Ste , 
Vermont traffic regulations direct pedestrians to face traffic when 
walking along the road. Please do not forget that Route 125 is a 
major roadway running through the middle of campus and that many 
drivers take this literally. 





Look to Your Cars 





State law prohibits parking beside the highway--Route 125. Enforce- 
ment of this law begins today. Faculty in Maple and students in 
Tamarack, Brandy Brook, and Gilmore may park their cars on the lawn 
contiguous to but well off the road. It is particularly important 
to keep the road clear in front of the Inn: the School's van stops 
there frequently and one can't always count on driver Scott Wales' 
natural good humor. 





Feeding on the Loaf 
Meal times are: 


; Weekdays Weekends 
Breakfast 7:30 to 8:00 8:00 to 8:30 
Lunch T00 to 1:15 1:00 to 1:15 
Dinner 6:00 to 6:15 6:00 to 6:15 


The Dining Hall doors will be open at these times only. Please try 
to be prompt, as all waiters are also students and must clear and set 
up after each meal before they can do as the rest of us do. Our 
Headwaiter this summer is Jean Haeger, assisted by Pat Mahoney. As 
usual, Paul Larocque is the Dining Hall Supervisor. 


Snacking on More than Crumbs 
The Snack Bar, in the Barn, will be open starting today from 8:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. and again from 6:30 to 11:00 daily. 





Up Front 

The Front Desk of the, Inn is ably managed by Joan (j6-4n’) and 
Robert (béb) Handy (R-E), with help from David Vetter, David 
Thornbury, Scott Wales (a.k.a. the Taxi Driver), and the Handys' 
son, Doug. They will provide you with information, advice, and- 
(in need) comfort. They double as switchboard operators and triple 
as Post Officers. 


Hours to Kee 

fhe Front Desk will be open Monday through Saturday from 8:00 a.m. 
to 8:00 p.m. and on Sundays from 9:00 a.m. until 1:00 p.m. and again 
from 6:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. 

The Switchboard is open daily from 8:00 a.m. until 11:00 p.m. Local 
off-campus calls are free and need no operator assistance: simply 
dial 9 and then your number. Long distance calls go through our 
switchboard and must be collect, calling card, or third party calls. 
Please observe the switchboard hours for both outgoing and incoming 
calls and plan to finish all conversations by 11:00 p.m. so that 

our operators may get some sleep. For those late-night calls, there 
are pay phones on campus: on the ground floor of the Inn, outside 
behind the Laundry, in the Barn by the entrance to the classrooms, 
and at Gilmore. Emergency calls will be received at any time by 

the Handys. Check your mailboxes regularly for messages; and if 

you leave Bread Loaf during the summer, please leave a number where 
you may be reached. 

The Front Desk Post Office is open during standard federally-regulated 
hours: weekdays from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and Saturdays from 8:00 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. The Post Office is closed on Sundays. Mail should 
be posted at the Front Desk Mailbox (located on the Office door, 
beside the mailboxes) by 3:00 on weekdays and 2:00 on Saturdays. 
Mail is generally distributed by 10:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. depending 
on the volume on a given day. Everyone is sharing a mailbox, so don't 
tear up the letters in yourmailbox just because they're not for you. 


More of Hours 

Davison Library will be open Monday through Friday and Sunday from 
9:00 a.m. to midnight and on Saturday from 9:00 a.m. through 5:30 
pem. Schedules and a letter of introduction to the library will s 
shortly appear in yourboxes. Our librarians this year are Cynthia 
Watters, Brent Goeres, Cookie Morgan, Mel Robiner, and Andy Schubert. 
The Library will be closed during all special programs (Paul Cubeta 
could tell you why). 





Valuable Information 
Small valuables may be stored in the Front Office Safe. 


Ever More Hours ; 
Our bookstore Manager David Thornbury will make his ours following 
this schedule: 
Tuesday (today): the bookstore will be open all day, except 
during meals. 
Wednesday (tomorrow): 8:00 to 1:00, 1:30 to 2:30, and 6:30 to 
3507 
Weekdays thereafter: 8:00 to 9:45, 12:30 to 1:00, and 1:45 to 
22S, 
Saturdays: 12:00 noon to 1:00. 
Sunday: closed. 


Laurie Cares 

Laurie Brown will be our resident nurse this summer. Her office, 

our infirmary, is in Cornwail Cottage, across the street from the 
Inn. She will be in for one and one-half hours -following both 
breakfast and lunch and one hour after dinner. Emergencies will 

of course be treated immediately if they arise. Medical forms 

should be returned to Laurie, who has extra copies to cover boo-boos. 


Taxi Driver 

Scott Wales will provide taxi service into Middlebury and back on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. He departs from the Inn promptly at 2:00 
for the twenty minute ride into town; the taxi leaves town on its 
return trip at 4:00. 


On Fire 

Bread Loaf's wiring has been revamped and hair driers are no longer 
taboo. Still forbidden, however, are hot plates and co-fee makers 
due to the danger of fire. Hot food and coffee are available at all 
reasonable hours from the Snack Bar. 


Washers, Driers, and an Iron 

are in the white building on the road from the Inn to the Barn (or 
vice versa). Tickets for the machines--50¢ each at last glance--are 
available from a dispenser adjacent to the Front Desk. 


In the Sou : 
Walt Litz eee T them as “our own version of Day: Gare." Marian 
Litz says there is no age limit. Anyone who wants to sign up for the 
Bread Loaf Croutons should turn out for its first meeting, Wednesday 
morning, any time after 8:00. The morning sessions, conducted at 
the Red Barn behind Earthworm Manor (first white house on the right 
as you head towards Middlebury), will be led by Marian. The after- 
noon meetings, at the Tea Cabin and the Printer's Cabin, will be 
orchestrated by John and Valerie Foy. This group is intended to 
promote serious academic concentration on the mountain, so please 
don't disturb its members in their activities. 


No Room at the Inn 


eee ma 


possible to accomodate guests in students' rooms. 
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In Time for the Times 





will arrive Friday (if cetaceously possible). The cost of 37 daily 
issues is $22.00. Sundays only is $10.20, which makes the total for 
both $32.20. Copies, once ordered, may be picked up mornings at the 
Front Desk. 


Guest Meals 

Meals are available for guests in the Dining Hall. Tickets may be 
purchased at the Front Desk at the following rates: $3.00 for 
Breakfast, $4.00 for Lunch, and $5.00 for Dinner (children at $1.50, 
$2.00, and $3.00, respectively). Off Campus Students may purchase 
weekly lunch tickets for $15.00. 





Musical Rooms 

Requests for room changes may be submitted to Dana Washington for 
Paul Cubeta's approval. Only urgent requests should be submitted, 
however, as our current enrollment makes it virtually impossible 
to provide a new room. 


One More Crumb 


The Bread Loaf Crumb is a daily bulletin that you will find among 
the condiments on your table at lunch each weekday. Copies for Off 
Campus Students will be available at the Front Desk from about 11:15 
on. Notices should be given to the editor, John Canaday, or left 
with the secretaries in their office. 





1985 SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Except as indicated, classes are held in the Barn. Please cooperate with our request 
that there be no smoking in the classes. Students attending class in the Library Con- 





~4 ference Room and the Apple Cellar should enter by the rear door. 
Room 
Va 8:30 17A. Writing Personal Essays (I) Mr. Moffett 5 
20. Heroes and Lovers in Medieval English Literature (II) Mr. Hadas Il 
j> SPEME Ona CND) Ms. de Grazia 3 
| 75. The Modern Long Poem (III) Mr. Litz 4 
a 119. Nineteenth-Century European Novel (V) Mr. Wood 2 
(4 173A. Writing, Discourses and Culture (I) Mr. Burgess 5 | 
E- 189. Language, Culture and the Writing Self (I) Ms. Davis 6 
7 9:30 3. Teacher as Learner (I) Mrs. Goswami 2 
21. Modern British Novel (III) Ms. Maddox 3} 
w 28. Shakespeare: From Tragedy to Romance (II) Mr. Danson 1 
t 60. The Comic Stage (V) Mr. Cadden 5 
| an 66. Modernism (V) Mr. Wolf 6 
101. Yeats and Joyce (III) Mr. Maddox 4 
a 174. Writing, Thinking and Learning (I) Miss Martin Library 
4y 10:30 11. English Romanticism (III) Mr. Knoepflmacher 6 
4 14. Modern British Poetry (III) Mace leslntez; 4 
Ota 17B. Writing Personal Essays (1) Mr. Moffett 5 
37. Modern European Fiction (V) Mr. Wood 2 
si 39. Contemporary American Short Story (IV) Mr. Huddle il 
68. Renaissance Verse (II) Ms. de Grazia Library 
79. Spenser, Bacon, Donne (II) Mr. Hadas 3 
"4 173B. Writing, Discourses and Culture (I) Mr. Burgess 5 
‘ 11:30 41. Studies in American Fiction (IV) Mr. Donadio 6 
¥ 48. Shakespeare: The Comedies and Problem Plays C) Mr. Danson 2 
» 62. Telling Characters (IV) Ms. Hadas 8 
117. Faulkner (IV) Mr./Ms. Maddox 1 
a 154. Contemporary Drama (V) Mr. Cadden 4 
156. Studying Writing (1) Mrs. Goswami 5 
197. Writing with Computers (I) Mr. Elder Apple Cellar 
r M-F 11:30; Tues. 2:00-5:00 
198. Connections (I) Ms. Elliott/ Little Theatre 
h Mr. Macrorie (A.M.); Earth- 
k Mon., Wed. 2:00-4:30 worm Barn (P.M.) 
Hy. 2. Writing Prose Non-Fiction (1) Mr. Macrorie 5 
34. The Nineteenth-Century English Novel (III) Mr. Knoepflmacher 6 
Mon., Wed. 2:15-4:45 
+ 160. Wordsworth, Frost and Stevens (IV) Mr. Pack 3 
N. Mon., Thurs. 2:00-5:00 
i 129. Introduction to Acting (VI) Ms. Elliott Earthworm 
4 i Barn 
Tues., Thurs. 2:00-4:30 
á) 95. American Experiments in Literary Form (IV) Mr. Donadio 5 
N 136. The Pastoral Tradition (II) Mr. Elder 3 
$ Tues., Thurs. 2:00-5:00 
* 139. Directing Workshop (VI) Mr. Mokler it 
Tues., Fri. 2:00-4:30 
5. Poetry Writing (I) Ms. Hadas 2 
| 6. Fiction Writing (I) Mr. Huddle 6 








Monday, July 8 


Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, 
July 11, 12, 13 


Monday, Tuesday, 
July 22, 23 


Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, 
August 1, 2, 3, 4 


Saturday, 


August 10 


July 3 - 5 


July 12 - 14 


July 31 - August 2 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Program for Summer of 1985 


Alvin B. Kernan 
Mellon Professor of Humanities, 
Princeton 

The Elizabeth Drew Memorial Lecture 


"The Aura of the Literary Text: 
The Case of Johnson's Dictionary" 


Staged Readings of Student-Written Plays 
"Ginger Snaps" by Nancy Seid 
"The Playground” by Tom. Crochunis 
"Train Songs" by Charles McDonnell 


Faculty Readings 


Cloud Nine by Caryl Churchill 


Commencement Exercises 


Program in Writing: Consultants 


Donald H. Graves 
James Britton 


Nancie Atwell 


Little Theatre 
7:30 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
7:30 p.m. 


The Barn 
7:30 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
8:30 p.m. 


Little Theatre 
8:45 p.m. 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


ENROLLMENT FIGURES 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 200 +(Oxford - 59) 
1954 197 +(Oxford - 53) 


1955 - 212 (+0xford 58) 


1956 l 242 (Oxford - 64) 


1957 254 (Oxford - 64) 
1958 243 (Oxford - 83) 
1959 233 (Oxford - 72) 


1960 243 (Oxford - 79) 
1961 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 


1969 








Bread Loaf School of English 


1985 
COLLEGES REPRESENTED (160) à 1 
oe” f 
D-o Amherst - 4 Concordia - 1 
1 Antioch C. - 1 Connecticut Coll. - 1 
Arizona St. = I Dartmouth - 3 
Auburn U. - l Dickinson - 1 
Recetas Go eo 2d Dr. Martin Luther Coll. - 1 
Bates C. - 4 Douglass - 1 
Belmont - 1 Drew U. - 1 
Bemidji St. U. - 2 Earlham - 1 
Berry C. = I Eastern Michigan - 1 
46) Bethel - 1 Eastern Oregon - 1 
Black Hills St. - 2 Emory Wo = IL 
Bob Jones U. - 1 Emory and Henry - 1 
j Brentwood - 1 Emporia St. - 1 
$ Brown - 2 Hioridatot a Ue: 
Bucknell - 1 Franklin Pearce Coll. - 1 
Coes Seo Wo = i George Washington U. - 1 
è Calvin - 1 | Georgetown - 1 
Carnegie Mellon U. - 1 . Georgia Southern - 1 
Castleton St. C. - 1 l Gettysburg - 1 
Chestnut Hill C. - 1 Goucher - 2 
Colby - 1 Grace Coll. - 1 
Colgate - 1 Hamilton - 3 
Coll. of New Rochelle - 1 Hampden-Sydney - 1 
Comik Nezar kS me Harpur Coll. - 1 
Coll. of William and Mary - 1 Harvard - 5 
Coloradosta]! Udlaln® Sto Wo = i 


Colorado Women's C. - 1 Indiana U. - 1 





COLLEGES REPRESENTED - 2 


OWA site Uncen Ohio Wesleyan - 1 
John Carroll U. = 2 Olnaifey 5 me i 
{ Julliard Sch. of Music - 1 Pembroke St. - 1 
Kansas St. Coll. - 1 .. Pennsylvania St. - 2 
Kansas St. U. - l Poreland=’ Sit. Ua! 
Kansas Wesleyan U. - 1 Princeton - 5 
Kean Como NEJ S Purdue - 1 
Kenyon - 3 Queens - 1 
King's Coll. - 1 Rutgers - 2 
Lafayette - 1 Sito Glewel SEs Wo = i 
Lehigh U. - 2 St. John's - 1 
Leeds U. (England) - 1 St. Joseph's Coll. - 1 
Limestone - 1l St. Lawrence - 2 
> Longwood - 1 St. Olea ts o 2 
J Louisiana Tech. - 1 Sto Paulas Colls = Il 
Macalester - 1 Salem St. = 1 
Marian - 1 Shippensburg St. C. - 1 
Marlboro - 1 Siena - 1 
Mary Mount Manhattan - 1 Skidmore - 1 
Middlebury Coll. - 17 Slippery Rock - 1 
Middle Tennessee St. U. - 1 Smith Coll. - 2 
Millersville St. - 2 SUNY - Buffalo - 1 
Mississippi U. for Women - 1 SUNY - madoni, - 2 
Mt. Holyoke Coll. - 1 SUNY - New Paltz - 1 
Montana St. - I SUNY - Oswego - 2 
Nanterre U. (Paris) - 2 SUNY - Potsdam - 2 
Northwestern U. - 2 Swarthmore - 1 
Notre Dame - 1 Susquehanna U. - 1 


Ohio Sita — 2 Syracuse - 1 





Mayors Ula! 


Tennessee Tech U. - 1I 


Texas Tech. =i 


etaan = l 


Trouan Veo = dl 


meinicys e U LOOncOm=) al 


Union 
Ús Ot 
Wo OE 
n GNE 
U. of 
5. One 
U o 
Wo Oi 
Wo Cie 
Wo Os 
UW, GE 
Un o£ 
Wo Oe 
U. of 
We © 
Wo Or 
Ue Ong 
Wo OS 
We Oi 
Ws Ol 
Uo ot 


of 


Collo = 1 

California, Berkley = 
Santa Cruz =] 

Dubuque -= 1 

Florida - 1l 

Georgia - 1 

Harford - 1 

Kansas - 1l 

Maine - 3 

Massachusetts - 3 

New Hampshire - 2 

New Mexico - 1 

North Carolina - 2 

Northern Iowa - 1 

Ottawa, Canda - 1 

Pennsylvania - 1 

Pittsburgh - 1 

Rhode Island - 1 

San Diego - l 

South Carolina - l 

Southern California - 1 

South Dakota - 1 


Southern Florida - l 


COLLEGES REPRESENTED - 3 


U. of Tennessee, Chattanooga - 1 
U. of the South = 2 Á 
U. of Washington - 1 
U. of Wisconsin - 8 
U. of Vermont - 5 

Up E Vieou e el: 
Vanderbilt - 2 
Virginia Polytech Inst. & St. Wo oo i 
Washburn U. - 1 

Washington C. - l 

Washington St. U. - l 

Wellesley Coll. - 1 

Wesleyan Coll. - 2 

West Texas St. U. - l 

Westminster - 1 

William Smith = I 

Williamette - 1 

Williams Coll. - 4 

Yale - 4 


Youngstown St. U. - l 





The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
ERE 
The 
The 


The 


Bread Loaf School of English 
1985 


SCHOLARSHIPS BY NAME 


Reginald and Juanita Cook Scholars - John and Valorie Foy 
Lillian Becker Scholar - Eileen Rosenbaum 

Kathleen Downey Memorial Scholar - Vicki Holmsten 
Laurence B. Holland Memorial Scholar - Ron Schachter 
John M. Kirk Memorial Scholar - Peter Platt 

Anthony Penale Scholar - Dale Lumley 

Mina Shaughnessy Memorial Scholar - Shirley Rau 

Wylie and Lucy Sypher Scholar - Pat Dwyer 

Raymond A. Waldron Scholar - Cindy Myers 

Pauline Feicht Decker Scholar - Janet Gray 


Charles J. Orr Memorial Scholar - Katherine Wilhelm, 


Laura Barker, Ticie Morton, Sam Preston 


Anonymous Scholarship - Peggy Callison 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1985 


Alfonso, Margaret Thornton 
Alvine, Lynne Bertina 
Andro, Elizabeth Jeanne 
Anisfield, Nancy 

Ash, Thomas Mark 
*Baker, Ian A. 
*Ballou, Lorraine Calacci 
*Bradshaw, Mary Catherine 
Button, Thomas Wallace, Jr. 
Cramer, Robert Edward 
Davies, Nancy Millichap 
Drake, Diane Marie 

Dunn, Patricia Conley 
Elliot, Lorna Jean Silver 
*Ely, Susan Martin 

Evans, John Frank 

Farber, Daniel Lewis 
Finn, Brenda 

Foy, Edward John 

Foy, Valorie Jean 
*Garnier, Marie-Dominique 
Groff, Marsha Ann 

Haeger, Jean Helen 
*Hatley, James 

Heller, Daniel Alan 
Holmsten, Victoria Lynn 
Jersild, Devon 

Jordan, Faye D. 

Lang, Moira Ann 

Loughran, Jan Denise 
Lumley, Dale R. 

*Miller, Thomas C. 

Noll, William C. 

*Pierce, Brett Marvin 
*Pilkington, Elaine P. 
Rau, Shirley A. 
Rosenbaum, Eileen Landay 
Schachter, Ronald Edward 
Shultz, Mark Anthony 
Stevens, Katherine Vesta 
*Sutherland, Betty J. Stover 
*Townsend, Robin Howe 
White, Jonathan Robertson 
Wilhelm, Katherine M. 
*Wood, Elizabeth Ruth 
Woods, Leona Elizabeth 
Yale, Kelley Ann 





CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LETTERS (4) 
*Clark, Nathan George 
Fielders, Margaret Grant 

WS Kennedy, Sister Mary Francis Assisi 
*Pilkington, Ace G. i 


*Graduated from the Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, August 10, 1985 





Bread Loaf School of English 
1985 


M.LITT. - AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Margaret Fielders - 19th and 20th Century Prose and Poetry 

Angela Irvine - American Literature 

Sister Francis Kennedy - Classical and Continental Background of English Lit. 
Carlene King - 19th and 20th Century English Literature 

Mark Lawhorn - weit Playwrighting, Dramatic Literature 

Suzanne Taylor - Novel 


Carolyn White - American Literature - 20th Century American Fiction 


Suzanne Wootton - Theater Arts and Dramatic Literature 





VERMONT 


Name 


Margaret Alfonso 
Linda Allen 
Lynne Alvine 
Thomas Ash 


Alva Jean Balthazar 


Shaun Berg-Daniel 


Mari Sue Bethke 


Bradley Blanchette 


David Bomar 
Linda Braun 
Julie Bronson 
William Brown 


Peggy Callison 


Norman Christensen 


Eileen Clark 


Alexander Coleman 


John Cound 
Terry Cox 
Lucinda Damon 
Nancy Davies 
Larry DeBlois 
Andrew Deckert 
Ronald Dodge 
Diane Drake 
Deana Earnest 
Joseph Echle 
Lerishea Ellison 
Kathy Fearon 
Brenda Finn 
Edward Foy 


Valorie Foy 


Mary Glennon 


Heer CEs S 


at the Bread Loaf School of English 


in the Program in Writing 
Summer 1985 


School 


Gateway High School 

Mt. Juliet High School 

Parry McCluer High School 
Carrizo Springs High School 
Cloutierville High School 
Iroquois High School 
Boscobel High School 
Colchester High School 
Byrnes High School 

Effingham County High School 
Rhinelander High School 
Hume-Fogg Magnet High School 
Bristol Tennessee High School 
Ashland High School 

Pelican City School 
Washington & Lee High School 
Mission Valley High School 
Prairie View High School 
Chelsea Public School 

Marion Cross Elementary School 
Maranacook Community School 
Salina South High School 
Wheeler High School 
Northland Community College 
Houston Middle School 
Southern Regional Middle School 
Nicholls High School 

Naples High School 
Longmeadow High School 
Weiser Junior High School 
Weiser High School 
Messalonskee High School 





a 


Location - City/State 


Kissimmee, Florida 
Mount Juliet, Tennessee 
Buena Vista, Virginia 
Carrizo Springs, Texas 
Natchez, Louisiana 
Trocnots South Dakota 
Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Hinesburg, Vermont 
Duncan, South Carolina 
Springfield, Georgia 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Bristol, Tennessee 
Ashland, Wisconsin 
Pelican, Alaska 

Hague, Virginia 
Eskridge, Kansas 

La Cygne, Kansas 
Chelsea, Vermont 
Norwich, Vermont 
Readfield, Maine 
Salina, Kansas 

Fossil, Oregon 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota 
Woodland, Mississippi 
Manahawkin, New Jersey 
Nicholls, Georgia 
Naples, Florida 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 
Weiser, Idaho 

Weiser, Idaho 


Oakland, Maine 





Name 


Geraldine Gutwein 
Jean Haeger 
Lawrence Hall 
Fleeta Harris 
Linda Henry 
Arlene Herring 
Julie Hile 

Tim Hjelmeland 
Lorraine Holcomb 
Peter Holcomb 
Vicki Holmsten 
Donald Hudson 
Scott Hutchison 
Faye Jordan 
Brenda Jo Koster 
John Krpicak 
Constance Kyzer 
David Leeds 


Mary Ludwig 


‘Dale Lumley 


Lisa Magill 
Charles McDonnell 


Rebecca McNees 


A. A. Metzegen-Bundiy 


Cheryl Nelson 
William Noll 
Deane O'Dell 
Helen Oliver 
Mary Orear 


Conrad Phillips 


Christopher Prickitt 


Harry Proudfoot 
Shirley Rau 


Patricia Reed 


Mary Chris Reese 


School 


Cheyenne-Eagle Butte High School 
Carrabassett Valley Academy 
Kirbyville Junior High School 
Howard Bishop Middle School 
Little Wound School 

Townsend Middle School 
Menomonie Senior High School 
Bertha-Hewitt High School 
Burns High School 

Burns High School 

Wingate High School 

New Glarus High School 
Patrick Henry High School 
Auburn High School 

St. Francis High School 
Fairless High School 
Wagener-Salley High School 
Kellogg Junior High School 
College of the Desert 
Butler Senior High School 
Prince George High School 
Platte Community Schools 
Rawlins High School 

Keokuk Middle School 

Happy Hill Farm & Academy 
Little Wound School 

McGrath High School 

Gordon Lee High School 

Mary E. Taylor Middle School 
Moriah Central School 
Dexter Middle School 
Guilford Middle School 

Nampa High School 

Pequea Valley High School 
Morse High School 


Location - City/State 


Eagle Butte, South Dakota 
Stratton, Maine 
Kirbyville, Texas 
Gainesville, Florida 
Kyle, South Dakota 
Maxton, North Carolina 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
Bertha, Minnesota 

Burns, Wyoming 

Burns, Wyoming 

Fort Wingate, New Mexico 
New Glarus, Wisconsin 
Ashland, Virginia 
Auburn, Alabama 

Saint Francis, Kansas 
Wooster, Ohio 

Leesville, South Carolina 
Cataldo, Idaho 

Palm Desert, California 
Butler, Pennsylvania 
Colonial Heights, Virginia 
Platte, South Dakota 
Rawlins, Wyoming 

Keokuk, Iowa 

Granbury, Texas 

Kyle, South Dakota 
McGrath, Alaska 
Chickamauga, Georgia 
Camden, Maine 

Port Henry, New York 
Cambridge, Maine 
Laconia, New Hampshire 
Nampa, Idaho 

Paradise, Pennsylvania 


Bath, Maine 





Name 





Ellen Rennard 
Eileen Rosenbaum 
Daniel Royer 
Vera Scarbrough 
Emily Scott 
Patricia Stanford 
Laurie Stegner 
Jane Steiner 
Rebecca Stiff 
Terry Tiernan 
Jeff Tortomasi 
Joanne Tulonen 
Lorraine Varela 
Charles Von Kennel 
Gina Wallace 
Patsy Watts 
Raymond Williams 
Cathy Woodyard 
Suzanne Wootton 


Kelley Yale 


OXFORD 

Kenneth Bennet 
Daniel Boone 
Donald Burgess 
Mark Christensen 
Glenda Clay 
William Durbin 
James Hatley 
Geoffrey D. Hirsch 
Kenneth Holvig 
William Kerwin 
Marsha Looysen 
Cynthia Miles 
Honora Neal 
Leslie Owens 


Elizabeth Richardson 


School 


Webster Groves High School 
Maine Department of Education 
Royal Valley High School 
Oakdale High School 

Somers High School 

Springhill High School 
Lewiston High School 

Park Falls High School 

Helena High School 
Norwood-Norfolk Central High 
River Valley Schools 

Wilsall School 

Pecos High School 

Fort Frye Local School 
Franklin & Edward Little High 
Bergman High School 

Franklin County High School 
Monahans High School 
Mercersburg Academy 


The Park School of Buffalo 


DeSoto Area Schools 
Greenbrier West High School 
Rocky Boy Tribal School 
Cromwell High School 

Echols County High School 
Cook High School 

SUNY/Stony Brook 

Berlin High School 
Clarkston South High School 
Univ. Detroit Jesuit High School 
Jim Hill Junior High 
Soperton High School 

Pagosa Springs High School 
Easley High School 


Louisiana State University 
(graduate student) 


Location - City/State 


University City, Missouri 
Topsham, Maine 

Royal Valley, Kansas 
Oakdale, Tennessee 
Somers, New York 
Springhill, Louisiana 
Lewiston, Idaho 

Park Falls, Wisconsin 
Helena, Montana 

Norwood, New York 

Spring Green, Wisconsin 
Wilsall, Montana 

Rowe, New Mexico 
Marietta, Ohio 

Auburn, Maine 

Harrison, Arkansas 

Rocky Mount, Virginia 
Monahans, Texas 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 


Snyder, New York 


De Soto, Wisconsin 
Friars Hill, West Virginia 
Havre, Montana l 
Superior, Wisconsin 
Valdosta, Georgia 

Cook, Minnesota 

Stony Brook, New York 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
New City, New York 
Detroit, Michigan 

Minot, North Dakota 
Soperton, Georgia 

Pagosa Springs, Colorado 
Easley, South Carolina 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 





FIRST YEAR (34) 
Linda Allen 

Alva Jean Balthazar 
Shaun Berg-Daniel 
Mari Sue Bethke 
David Bomar 

Linda Braun 

Julie Bronson 
Norman Christensen 
Eileen Clark 
Lucinda Damon 
Larry DeBlois 
Ronald Dodge 
Joseph Echle 

Mary Glennon 
Geraldine Gutwein 
Lawrence Hall 
Julie Hile 

Tim Hjelmeland 
Lorraine Holcomb 
Peter Holcomb 
Donald Hudson 
David Leeds 

Lisa Magill 

Helen Oliver 
Daniel Royer 
Laurie Stegner 
Jane Steiner 
Rebecca Stiff 
Terry Tiernan 
Lorraine Varela 
Charles VonKennel 
Patsy Watts 


Raymond Williams 


Cathy Woodyard 


L985 


PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


BY YEARS 


Mount Juliet, Tennessee 
Natchez, Louisiana 
Iroquois, South Dakota 
Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Duncan, South Carolina 
Springfield, Georgia 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Ashland, Wisconsin 
Pelican, Alaska 
Chelsea, Vermont 
Readfield, Maine 
Fossil, Oregon 
Manahawkin, New Jersey 
Oakland, Maine 

Eagle Butte, South Dakota 
Kirbyville, Texas 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
Bertha, Minnesota 
Burns, Wyoming 

Burns, Wyoming 

New Glarus, Wisconsin 
Cataldo, Idaho 
Colonial Heights, Virginia 
Chickamauga, Georgia 
Royal Valley, Kansas 
Lewiston, Idaho 

Park Falls, Wisconsin 
Helena, Montana 
Norwood, New York 
Rowe, New Mexico 
Marietta, Ohio 
Harrison, ARENSE 
Rocky Mount, Virginia 


Monahans, Texas 





SECOND YEAR (22) 


Donald Burgess (Oxford) 
Alexander Coleman 

John Cound 

Terry Cox 

Andrew Deckert 

William Durbin (Oxford) 
Deana Earnest 

Linda Henry 

Scott Hutchison 

Brenda Jo Koster 

John Krpicak 

Constance Kyzer 

Marsha Looysen (Oxford) 
Rebecca McNees 

Cheryl Nelson 

Deane O'Dell 

Leslie Owens (Oxford) 
Harry Proudfoot 

Mary Chris Reese 
Patricia Stanford 
Joanne Tulonen 

Gina Wallace 


Honora Neal (Oxford) 


THIRD YEAR ( 22) 
Kenneth Bennet (Oxford) 
Bradley Blanchette 
Daniel Boone (Oxford) 
William Brown 

Peggy Callison 

Mark Christensen 
Glenda Clay (Oxford) 
Lerishea Ellison 


Fleeta Harris 
Geoffrey Hirsch (Oxford) 
Kenneth Holvig (Oxford) 


Havre, Montana 

Hague, Virginia 
Edkridge, Kansas 

La Cygne, Kansas 
Salina, Kansas 

Cook, Minnesota 
Woodland, Mississippi 
Kyle, South Dakota 
Ashland, Virginia 
Saint Francis, Kansas ` 
Wooster, Ohio 
Leesville, South Carolina 
Minot, North Dakota 
Rawlins, Wyoming 
Granbury, Texas 
McGrath, Alaska 
Easley, South Carolina 
Westport, Massachusetts 
Bath, Maine 
Springhill, Louisiana 
Wilsall, Montana 
Auburn, Maine 


Pagosa Springs, Colorado 


DeSoto, Wisconsin 
Hinesburg, Vermont 
Friars Hill, West Virginia 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Bristol, Tennessee 
Superior, Wisconsin 
Valdosta, Georgia 
Nicholls, Georgia 
Gainesville, Florida 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
New City, New York 





Wiliftaum Kerwln (Oxtord) 


Mary Ludwig 

Charles McDonnell 
Mary Orear 
Christopher Prickitt 
Patricia Reed 

Ellen Rennard 
Elizabeth Richardson 
Vera Scarbrough 
Emily Scott (O'Hare) 


Jeff Tortomasi 


FOURTH YEAR (13) 


Kathy Fearon 
Brenda Finn 
Edward Foy 
Valorie Foy 
James Hatley 
Arlene Herring 
Vicki Holmsten 
Dale Lumley 
A.A. Metzegen-Bundiy 
Cynthia Miles 
Conrad Phillips 
Shirley Rau 
Kelley Yale 


FIFTH YEAR (9) 


Margaret Alfonso 
Lynne Alvine 
Thomas Ash 

Nancy Davies 
Diane Drake 

Jean Haeger 

Faye Jordan 


William Noll 


Detroit, Michitpan 

Palm Desert, California 
Platte, South Dakota 
Camden, Maine j 
Cambridge, Maine 
Paradise, Pennsylvania 
University City, Missouri 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Oakdale, Tennessee 
Somers, New York 


Spring Green, Wisconsin 


Naples, Florida 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts 
Weiser, Idaho 

Weiser, Idaho 

Stony Brook, New York 
Maxton, North Carolina 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico 
Butler, Pennsylvania 
Keokuk, Iowa 

Soperton, Georgia 

Port Henry, New York 
Nampa, Idaho 

Snyder, New York 


Kissimmee, Florida 

Buena TBE Virginia 
Carrizo Springs, Texas 
Norwich, Vermont 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota 
Stratton, Maine 


Auburn, Alabama 


Kyle, South Dakota 





Eileen Rosenbaum 


SIXTH YEAR (0) 


SEVENTH YEAR (1) 


Suzanne Wootton 


First year students 
Second year students 
Third year students 
Fourth year students 
Fifth year students 
Sixth year students 
Seventh year students 


Topsham, Maine 


Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 





Shaun Bery-Vantel 
David Bomar 

Larry DeBlois 
Mary Glennon 
Geraldine Gutwein 
Jean Haeger 

Linda Henry 
Constance Kyzer 
Marsha Looysen 
Willian Noll 


Leslie Owens 


Christopher Prickitt 


Gina Wallace 


(13) 


1985 PROGRAM IN WRITING 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


lroquois, South Dakota 
Duncan, South Carolina 
Readfield, Maine 

Oakland, Maine 

Eagle Butte, South Dakota 
Stratton, Maine 

Kyle, South Dakota 
Leesville, South Carolina 
Minot, North Dakota 

Kyle, South Dakota 
Easley, South Carolina 
Cambridge, Maine 


Auburn, Maine 





Dale Lumley 
Cynthia Myers 


(2) 





1985 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


NEW YORK TIMES FOUNDATION 


Butler, Pennsylvania 


Seneca Falls, New York 


Linda Allen 
Laura Barker 
Daniel Boone 
Mary Bradshaw 
Linda Braun 


Glenda Clay 


1985 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


LYNDHURST FOUNDATION 


Alexander Coleman 


Deana Earnest 
Lerishea Ellison 
Fleeta Harris 
Arlene Herring 
Scott Hutchison 
Faye Jordan 
Leonard LeSourd 
Lisa Magill 
Beverly McColley 
Helen Oliver 
David Powell 
Vera Scarbrough 
Betty Sutherland 
Raymond Williams 


(21) 


Mount Juliet, Tennessee 
Selma, Alabama 

Friars Hill, West Virginia 
Hillsboro, Tennessee 
Springfield, Georgia 
Valdosta, Georgia 

Hague, Virginia 

Woodland, Mississippi ` 
Nicholls, Georgia 
Gainesville, Florida 
Maxton, North Carolina 
Ashland, Virginia 

Auburn, Alabama 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Colonial Heights, Virginia 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Chickamauga, Georgia 

Rome, Georgia 

Oakdale, Tennessee 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Rocky Mount, Virginia 











1985 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY FOUNDATION 


Alva Balthazar 
Bradley Blanchette 
Eileen Clark 
Ronald Dodge 
Edward Foy 

Valorie Foy 

Conrad Phillips 
Harry Proudfoot 
Shirley Rau 
Rebecca Stiff 


Lorraine Varela 


(11) 


Natchez, Louisiana 
Hinesburg, Vermont 
Pelican, Alaska 
Fossil, Oregon 

Weiser, Idaho 

Weiser, Idaho 

Port Henry, New York 
Laconia, New Hampshire. 
Nampa, Idaho 

Helena, Montana 


Rowe, New Mexico 


t 


Timothy Hjelmeland 
Norman Christensen 
Julie Bronson 


Mare Sue Bethke 


(4) 


1985 PROGRAM IN WRITING STUDENTS 


GENERAL MILLS 


Bertha, Minnesota 
Ashland, Wisconsin 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Boscobel, Wisconsin 





SPECIAL THANKS 


Kay Bennett 

Paul and Beth Cubeta 
John Doolittle 
Kirstin Dorn 

Dick Forman 

Maggie Gregg 

Elaine Hall 

Bob and Joan Handy 
Leo Hotte 


Natalie Huesmann and The Madrigalists 


Susan Lamb 


Paul Larocque and his staff 
Nancy Martin 

Cookie Morgan 

Becky Stiff 

Dana Washington 

Michael, Gabby and Tony Wood 


Woody Woodsum 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


presents 
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by 
Caryl Churchill 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
August 1, 2, 3, 4, 1985 
Little Theatre 


8:30 P.M. 





Act I 
Clive 


Betty 

Edward 

Ellen/Mrs. Saunders 
Harry Bagley 

Maud 
Joshua 


Act II. 


Betty 
Edward 
Victoria 
Lin 
Cathy 
Martin 


„Gerry 


CAST 


Barry Press* 
Brian McEleney* 
Carol V. Elliott 


_ Franchelle Stewart Dorn* 


Jim Lobdell 
Nancy Seid 
Mark McDonough 


Carol V. Elliott 

Brian McEleney 

' Nancy’ Seid 

Franchelle Stewart Dorn 
Jim Lobdell 

Barry Press 

Mark McDonough 


*Franchelle Stewart Dorn, Brian McEleney and 
Barry Press appear courtesy of Actors’ Equity 
Association, as Guest Artists at the Bread 
Loaf School of English. 


Act I takes place in a British colony in Africa 
in Victorian times. The five scenes occur 
within a few days of one another. Scene 1: 
The verandah; Scene 2: A clearing in the jun- 
gie; Scene 3: Inside the house; Scene 4: The 
verandah; Scene 5: The verandah. (80 minutes) 


(10-minute intermission) 


ct II takes place in a park in London in the 
present, but the characters have aged only 
twenty~five years. Scene 1: Winter; Scene 2: 
Spring; Scene 3; Mid-summer; Scene 4: Late 
summer. (70 minutes) 


THEATRE STAFF 
Director 
Scenic and Lighting Designer 
Costume Designer 
Stage Manager 
Technical Director 


Costume Drapers 


Master Electrician 
Master Carpenter 
Sound Operator 


Theatre Technicians 


Technical Assistants, 
Costuming 


Theatre Assistants 


Costume Shop Volunteers 


Theatre Manager 


Alan Mokler 
Walter Boswell 
Pamela Peterson 
Lisa Magill 
Daniel Renn 


Lynn Scovel-Chester 
Alison Quam 


` Pete Dorson 
Jonathan Welter 
Jonathan Welter 


Ben Danson 
Dave Curley 


Faye Jordan 
Fleeta Harris 


_ Angela Irvine 
` Sue Wootton 


Marian Litz  _ 


Eileen Clark 

Emily Scott-0'Hare 
Shaun Berg-Daniel 
Cindy Damon 

Betty Graves 

Josh Danson 

Daniel Knoepflmacher 
Carol Elliott 


Jim Lobdelil 


Music Composed by Alan Mokler and Brad Garton 


Presented through special arrangements with 


Samuel French, Inc. 
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A. 


"SINGER SNAPS" 
By. 
NANCY SEID 


kkk 


"THE PLAYGROUND" 
By 


TOM CROCHUNIS 
lake 
aU TOR: AN SONGS" 
By 


CHUCK McDONNELL 


REX 


Little Theatre ~ 





Director 
Stage Manager 


Sharon 
Maria 
Larry 
Charlie 


Joe 


Director 


Stage Manager 


Mom 

Belly the Nose 
Mac 

Streaks 

Bobby 
Musicians 


"GINGER SNAPS" 


By 
NANCY SEID 
Fran Dorn 
David Waters 
CAST 
Becky Lees 
Katherine Wilheim 
Mark Lawhorn 
Todd Van Amburgh 
Bob Broad 
att, 
kkk 
"TRAIN SONGS" 
By 


CHUCK McDONNELL 
Brian McEleney 


Connie Kyzer 


CAST 
Larry DeBlois 
Josh Danson 
Faye Jordan 
Ron Dodge 
Chris Prickitt 


Vera Scarbrough 


Daniel Knoepfimacher 


Bill Noll 
David Powell 
Chris Prickitt 


"THE PLAYGROUND" 


By 
TOM CROCHUNIS 

Director Barry Press 
Stage Manager Martha Donovan 

CAST 
Moose David Leeds 
Dew Rand Cooper 
Andy Danny Paul 
Nick Ron Schachter 
Larry Pete Dorson 
Cathy Carolyn Cole 
Jake Jan Otto 


Act I, scene 1: The playground. A picnic 
table on the stage of a 
bandshell. 


Act I, scene 2: The living room in Jake's house. 


Act I, scene 3: The living room in Larry's 
house, 


Act II, scene 1: The living room in Larry's 
house. 


Act II, scene 2: The cemetary. At night. 
Act II, scene 3: The playground. 
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Bread Loaf School of English 


1985 


NO EXAMS GIVEN IN: 


Writing Prose Non-Fiction 

Teacher as Learner 

Poetry Writing 

Fiction Writing 

Writing Personal Essays 

Contemporary American Short Story 
American Experiments in Literary Form 
Directing Workshop 

Wordsworth, Frost, Stevens 

Writing, Discourses and Culture 


Writing, Thinking and Learning 


Writing with Computers 


(12) 


Macrorie 
Goswami 
P. Hadas 
Huddle 
Moffett 
Huddle 
Donadio 
Mokler 
Pack 
Burgess 
Martin 


Elder 





M.Litt. Examination for Sister M. Francis Assisi Kennedy 
Professors David Hadas and Michael Wood 
Wednesday, July 31, 1985 


THREE HOURS. 
Please answer three questions. 


1. Consider T. S. Eliot's "classicism" in Ash Wednesday. 


2. "Why do the innocent suffer?" Compare the answers to this question 
suggested in the Book of Job with those in any two other works you 
have studied. 


3. Describe in detail one aspect of the legacy of the ancient world to 
either Dante or Shakespeare. 


4. Comment on the role of the gods in the writing of any two of the 
following: Sophocles, Euripides, Ovid, Virgil. 


5. "Evil is nothing but the removal of good." How applicable is this famous 
statement to The Idiot and/or The Trial? 


6. Compare Phèdre with Emma Bovary in the light of their respective 
passions. 


7. Discuss the account of the Fall given in Genesis, and relate it to 
two other works where the implications of the story seem to you important. 





M.Litt. Examination for Margaret Fielders 
Professors Walt Litz and Jim Maddox 
Wednesday, July 31, 1985 


IGS 


THREE HOURS. 
Answer one question from each section. ; 


(1% hours) 


A. 


B. 


Images of the Irish peasantry in Kavanagh, Synge, and Yeats. 


Discuss the contributions of two or three writers to the Irish 
Dramatic Renaissance. 


Discuss the problems faced by Heaney and Kavanagh working under 
the shadow of Yeats's achievement. 


The cultural and national role of the poet as seen by Yeats and 
Heaney. 


hours) 


Discuss the uses of classical myth and/or Irish myth by Joyce 
and one other writer (not Yeats). 


Discuss the roles of characters who appear in both Dubliners 


and Ulysses. 


How do Kavanagh and Joyce conceive of their works in relation 
to Irish Catholicism. 


Discuss Shaw and/or Beckett as "Irish" writers. 





11. ENLGISH ROMANTICISM U. C. Knoepflmacher 
Final Examination Friday, August 9, 1985 


Instructions: This is an open-book examination. 

Spend 60 minutes on Part One, 90 minutes on Part Two, , 
and use the extra time in reading the exam and in mapping 

out your answers. These will be judged on the basis of 

their validity, organization, comprehensiveness, specificity, 
clarity of expression, and originality--more or less in that 
order. 


PART ONE: Write a full critical analysis of any one of the short poems 
or passages cited below. Discuss--secondly and more briefly--its 
place in the context of the writer's other work and/or in the work 
from which it is taken. Also note, where pertinent, salient "romantic' 
characteristics. 


' 


l. Frankenstein Book II. Chapter iii 
(Rieger ed. 97-100; opening of Chapter 11 in 1831 edition): 
Vitelspwathconsaderablerdirtrculty. eeu. | ato 
"nuts and roots much improved." 


2. Coleridge's "Phantom or Fact" (Perkins p. 440) 


3 Keats  saebricht: stan” (Perkins p. 1205) 


4. De Quincey's "final specimen" of a 1820 dream vision 
(Hayter 112-13) 


5. Shelley's "Ozymandias" (Perkins p. 971) 





ENGLISH ROMANTICISM - 2 


PART TWO: Write a well-constructed essay on any one of the following 
topics. Be sure to support your assertions by referring to 
concrete and clearly identified parts of specific works. 


dhe The Quest for a Female Complement: Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, as well as De Quincey and Mary Shelley depict the search 
for a complementary feminine self (Dorothy, Lucy, Alastor, 
Cynthia, Madeline, Donna Julia, etc.; Ann, Elizabeth, Safie, etc.) 
Using the work of three of these writers, write an essay on the 
permutations of this quest; be sure to stress analogies as well 
as differences. 





Zao The Uses and Abuses of Wordsworth: Write an essay in which you 
examine the ways in which Wordsworth's poetry is invoked as 
reflector and foil by at least three writers we read. What 
common patterns emerge? What differences? Rely -on a representative 
sampling; try to consider a full and rich spectrum of examples. 





Sio Write an essay in which you treat Keats's poetry as an eclectic 
recombination of themes and forms used by at least two other 
Romantics. 
\ 4. "I have been half in love with easeful Death," says Keats in his 


"Ode to a Nightingale" (V, I. 52). Write an essay in which you 
carefully consider the roles played by death in three or four major 
Romantic narratives ("The Ruined Cottage," "Lucy Gray," "Laodamia," 
"The Ancient Mariner," Manfred, Alastor, Frankenstein, "The 

Eve of St. Agnes," "On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth," 

"Dream Children," "“lamia, Sete. ). 


57 Write out the comparative question you hoped to find in this portion 
of the exam and proceed to answer it. 





14. MODERN BRITISH POETRY Moe. LICZ 
Final Examination Friday, August 9, 1985 
Three hours. 


Answer question #1 and two others. 


1. Choose one of the following poems and write a detailed critical 
interpretation, showing how this work is representative of the 
author. You should give attention to language and form as well 
as subject matter, and should refer to other poems by the author 
wherever possible. 


Pound, "Portrait d'une Femme" (Norton, p. 334) 


Eliot, YGerontiont (Norton, p. 455) 


Auden, "Musée des Beaux Arts" (Norton, p. 740) or 
"Our Hunting Fathers" (NOEtOn, 9p. 735) 
Hardy, "Channel Firing" (Nonton ap. 56) 
Larkin, "Church Going" (NOt One p. roS) 
2. Discuss the uses of dramatic voices or "personae" in Pound 


and/or Eliot. 


3. Discuss the general structure of either The Waste Land or 
Hour oOuantetsSi 


4. In his review of Joyce's Ulysses (1923), Eliot declared that 
the "mythic method" offered a mođern alternative to older 
narrative forms. Discuss and compare the uses of myth or 
legend in two of the following: Pound, Eliot, Auden, Graves, 
Hughes, Lawrence. 


5. Discuss the symbolic uses of "landscape" in Auden's poetry. 


6. Discuss the modifications of traditional forms and themes 
in two poets we have read. 





LOR 


MODERN BRITISH POETRY - 2 


Choose two or three poems by Hardy and use them as a basis 
for discussing his characteristic themes and diction. 


Choose one of the poets we have read and try to define his 
essential qualities through a close analysis of two or three 
characteristic poems. 


Pound and Eliot are often called "modernists," while Hardy 
and Larkin are thought of as representatives of a "native" 
strain in British poetry. Does this make sense? What useful 
connections and/or oppositions do yoy see in the poets we 
have read? 


No matter how "pure" the poet tries to be, he always writes 
out of a particular cultural and historical setting. Choose 
one or two poets and discuss their transformations of the 
immediate historical background. . 





FINAL EXAMINATION Thursday, August 8, 1985 


20. Heroes and Lovers in Medieval English Literature David Hadas 


Answer at least one question. 


10. 


Compare the Gawain poet's sense of chivalry with chivalry in some part 
(or all) of Malory. 


How different would Malory be without the Grail quest? 


Write an autobiographical essay on how this summer's reading has changed 
your sense of the Middle Ages. 


Discuss two or more reasons Chaucer may have had for writing on the 
Troilus story the way he did. 


Discuss the Beowulf poet and Malory as political writers. If you like 
compare them with the Gawain poet and Chaucer as non-political writers. 


Pick a passage or two or three in Troilus and show how it/they reveal 
important things about the poem as a whole. 


Pick a passage or two in Malory and show how it/they reveal important 
things in the work as a whole. 


Develop a definition of epic and show how useful/useless it is to help 
some one understand Beowulf, Gawain, Troilus and Malory. 


What in Beowulf would you emphasize, if you were teaching it in high 
school and why? What would you not emphasize and why? (Remember, 
Goethe said that the best things a person knows he cannot tell to 
adolescents. Was he right?) 


Discuss the relationship between medieval heroes and lovers as you've 
read about them this summer to the current fad for medieval things and 
people. 





21. MODERN BRITISH NOVEL Lucy Maddox 
Final Examination Thursday, August 8, 1985 


ANSWER EITHER QUESTION I OR QUESTION ITI. 


? 


I. Marlow's phrase, "one of us," has reappeared frequently in our discussions 
of the novels in this course. Marlow begins with the assumption that Jim 
is unquestionably "one of us," and therefore measurable by a "fixed standard 
of conduct" that makes moral and ethical judgments possible. Each of the 
novels in the course examines, in its own way, those inherited values and 
attitudes that define "us" and provide the authority for social institutions, 
for individual behavior, for gender roles, for self-definition, even for 
ways of structuring narratives. Discuss the notion of "us" in any four 
of the novels we have read. How does each writer define, refine, or 
adjust the notion? Which characters most clearly represent the traditional 
values of their culture or community? How are these characters presented? 
How do your four novels, taken together, affect your own understanding of 
the implications of being "one of us"? 


Il. Identify and discuss any five of the following passages: Comment on the 
way in which the passage illustrates or typifies the themes of the novel 
in which it appears. Feel free to comment on the style of the passage 
where appropriate. 


1. I have, I am aware, told this story in a very rambling way so 
that it may be difficult for anyone to find his path through what 
may be a sort of maze. I cannot help it. I have stuck to my idea 
of being in a country cottage with a silent listener, hearing be- 
tween the gusts of the wind and amidst the noises of the distant 
sea the story as it comes. And, when one discusses an affair-- 

a long, sad affair-—-one goes back, one goes forward. One remembers 
points that one has forgotten and one explains them all the more 
minutely since one recognizes that one has forgotten to mention 
them in their proper places and that one may have given, by omitting 
them, a false impression. I console myself with thinking that this 
is a real story and that, after all, real stories are probably 

best told in the way a person telling a story would tell then. 

They will then seem most real. 





MODERN BRITISH NOVEL - 2 


2. She must rest for a moment. And, resting, looking from one 
to the other vaguely, the old question which traversed the sky of 
the soul perpetually, the vast, the general question which was 
apt to particularise itself at such moments as these, when she 
released faculties that had been on the strain, stood over her, 
paused over her, darkened over her. What is the meaning of life? 
That was all--a simple question; one that tended to close in on 
one with years. The great revelation had never come. The great 
revelation perhaps never did come. Instead there were little daily 
miracles, illuminations, matches struck unexpectedly in the dark; 
here was one. 


? 


By "Cassie, it has come on us," said Nance. "We must face 


our situation with a quiet dignity. Dignity is always aimed at 
when circumstances preclude it. It is no wonder it comes to the 
mind." 
"Tf we have done nothing, we are supposed to have nothing 
to be ashamed of," said Grant. "How absurd that is!" 
"Ought we to do anything about the portrait?" said Sibyl, 
in a calm tone. "Would Father like us to move it, and say nothing?" 
"We will not do it, in case he would like it," said Grant. 


4. He was ready to be doomed. Marriage was like a doom to him. 

He was willing to condemn himself in marriage, to become like a 
convict condemned to the mines of the underworld, living no life 

in the sun, but having a dreadful subterranean activity. He was 
willing to accept this. And marriage was the seal of his condemnation. 
But he would not make any pure relationship with any other soul. 

He could not. Marriage . . . was a committing of himself in 
acceptance of the established world, he would accept the established 
order, in which he did not livingly believe, and then he would 

retreat to the underworld for his life. This he would do. 


5. My theme is memory, that winged host that soared about me one 
grey morning of war-time. . . . These memories are the memorials 

and pledges of the vital hours of a lifetime. These hours of afflatus 
in the human spirit, the springs of art, are, in their mystery, 

akin to the epochs of history, when a race which for centuries 

has lived content, unknown, behind its own frontiers, digging, 
eating, sleeping, begetting, doing what was requisite for survival 
and nothing else, will, for a generation or two, stypefy the world; 
commit all manner of crimes, perhaps; follow the wildest chimeras, 

go down in the end in agony, but leave behind a record of new heights 
scaled and new rewards won for all mankind; the vision fades, the 
soul sickens, and the routine of survival starts again. 





MODERN BRITISH NOVEL - 3 


6. The bells were ringing in Santo Christo, and the doves rose 
from the roof in the golden evening and circled away over the 
lottery shops of O'Reilley Street and the banks of Obispo; little 
boys and girls, almost as indistinguishable in sex as birds streamed 
out from the School of the Holy Innocents in their black and white 
uniforms, carrying their little black satchels. Their age divided 
them from the adult world of 59200 and their credulity was of a 
different quality. He thought with tenderness, Milly will be home 
soon. He was glad that she could still accept fairy stories: a 
virgin who bore a child, pictures that wept or spoke words of -love 
in the dark. Hawthorne and his kind were equally credulous, but 
what they swallowed were nightmares, grotesque stories out of 
science fiction. 


7. It is when we try to grapple with another man's intimate need 
that we perceive how incomprehensible, wavering, and misty are the 
beings that share with us the sight of the stars and the warmth 

of the sun. It is as if loneliness were a hard and absolute 
condition of existence; the envelope of flesh and blood on which 

our eyes are fixed melts before the outstretched hand, and there 
remains only the capricious, inconsolable, and elusive spirit 

that no eye can follow, no hand can grasp. It was the fear of losing 
him that kept me silent, for it was borne upon me suddenly and with 
unaccountable force that should I let him slip away into the darkness 
I would never forgive myself. 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


28. Shakespeare: From Tragedy to Romance Mr. Danson 
Final examination Muuren VAUG 6 Si, el Iso 


Do either option 1 or option 2 


Either 1: Three houras. Write an essay on the most important (Cor, 
interesting or characteristic) feature(s) of the plays we have 
read thia summer. Your essay should show the range and depth of 
your knowledge of the playa--their language, character, action, 
and so on--4s well as the cogency of your idea. Respect the 
differences among the plays as well as the similarities, and 
adduce aa much specific, illustrative detail aa possible. 


Or 2: Three hours. Write a brief essay (approximately 20 
minutes) on each of the following passages. Use the passage as 
the basis for a discussion of the play from which it comes. Take 
your cues from the language and context of the passage, but feel 
free to draw on whatever other material seems relevant. 


1. Edmund. Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me 
For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard? Wherefore base? 
(King Lear, 1.2.1-6) 


2. Hamlet. O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wanned, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in nis aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 
(2.2.650-658) 


3. Leontes. I am ashamed: does not the stone rebuke me, 
For being more stone than it? O royal piece! 
There’s magic in thy majesty, which has’ 
My evila conjured to remembrance, and 
From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like atone with thee. 
(The Winter’a Tale, 5.3.37-42) 








28. 


4. 


Sp 


Final Examination page 2 


Othello 


Macbeth. 


Seyton. 


Macbeth. 


6. Coriolanus. 


7. 


8. 


Enobarbus. 


Caliban. 


Stephano. 


It gives me wonder great as my content 
To see thee here before me. O my soul’s joy! 
If after every tempest come such calms, 7 
May the winda blow till they have wakened death. 
And let the laboring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven. If it were now to die, 
’Twere now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

C725 dh e TETS 


What is that noise? 
It is the cry of women, good my lord. 


I have almost forgot the taste of fears: ‘ 
The time has been, my senses would have cooled 
To hear a night-ahriek, and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t. I have supped full with horrors 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 
(SRSA) 


Cut me to pieces, Volsces, men. and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. "Boy"! False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That like an eagle in a dovecote, I 
Fluttered your Volaciana in Corioles 
Alionewh icici tp DOs 

(SoS. dbabealal7/>) 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety: other women cloy 

The appetites they feet, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 


(Antony and Cleopatra,2.2.241-46) 


Freedom, high day! High day, freedom! Freedon, 
high day, freedom! 


O brave monster! Lead the way. CExeunt. 
(The Tempest, end of Act 2) 
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32. MILTON Margreta de Grazia 
Final Examination Thursday, August 8, 1985 


Milton Final Exam 


PART I: Select four of the following passages, read each one carefully, and 
comment on its importance. Allow about 20 minutes for each response. 


l. Sight hateful, sight tormenting! thus these two 
Imparadis’t in one another’s arms 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy thir {fill 
Of bliss on bliss, while I to Hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Among our other torments not the least, 
Still, unfulfill’d with pain of longing pines; 
Yet let me not forget what I have gain’d 
From thir own mouths; all is not theirs it seems: 
One fatal Tree there stands of Knowledge call'd, 
Forbidden them to taste: Knowledge forbidd’n? 
Suspicious, reasonless. 
( PL. 1¥.504-516) 


Ae Our eyes beheld 
Messiah certainly now come, so long 
Expected of our Fathers; we have heard 

His words, his wisdom full of grace and truth; 
Now, now, for sure, deliverance is at hand, 
The Kingdom shall to Israel be resttor’d: 
Thus we rejoic’d, but soon our joy is turn’d 
Into perplexity and new amaze: 
For whither is he gone, what accident 

Hath rapt him from us? will he now retire 
After appearance, and again prolong 

Our expectation? God of Israel, 

Send thy Messiah forth, the time is come; 
Behold the Kings of th’Earth how they oppress 
Thy chosen, to what height thir pow’r unjust 
They have exalted, and behind them cast 
All fear of thee; arise and vindicate 
Thy Glory, free thy people from thir yoke! 

¢ PLR: 11:31-48) 





3. In either hand the hast’ning Angel caught 
Our ling’ring Parents, and to th’Eastern Gate 
Led them direct, and down the Cliff as fast 

To the subjected Plain; then disappear’d. 

They looking back, all th’Eastern side beheld 
Of paradise, so late thir happy seat, 

Wav’d over by that flaming Brand, the Gate 
With dreadful Faces throng’d and fiery Armse 
Some natural tears they dropp’d but wip’d them soon, 
The World was all before them, where to choose 
Thir place of rest, and Providence thir guide: 





They hand in hand with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took thir solitary way. 


( P.L. XI1.636-649) 


4. In Bow’r and Field he sought, where any tuft 
Of Grove or Garden-Plot more pleasant lay, 
Thir tendance or Plantation for delight, 
By Fountain or by shady Rivulet, 
He sought them both, but wish’d his hap might find 
Eve separate, he wish’d, but not with hope 
Of what so seldom .bhanc’d, when to his wish, 
Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies, 
Veil’d in a Cloud of Fragrance, where she stood, 
Half spi’d, so thick the Roses bushing round 
About her glow’d, oft stooping to support 
Each Flow’r of slender stalk, whose head though gay 
Carnation,, Purple, Azure, or speckt with Gold, 
Hung drooping unsustain’d, them she upstays 
Gently with Myrtle band, mindless the while, 
Herself, though fairest unsupported Flow’r, 
From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh. 

<€ P.L. 1X.417-434) 


5. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little further on; 

For yonder bank hath choice of Sun or shade, 

There 1 am wont to sit, when any chance 

Relieves me from my task of servile toil, 

Daily iq the common Prison else enjoin’d me, 

Where I, a Prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 

The air imprison’d also, close and damp, 

Unwholesome draught: but here I feel amends, 

The breath of Heav’n fresh-blowing, pure and sweet, 

With day-spring born; here leave me to respire. 
STATERS 


ó. Thus with the Year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns. 
Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summer’s Rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the Book of Knowledge fair 
Presented with a Universal blanc 
Of Nature’s works to me expung’d and ras‘d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou Celestial Light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 
< P.L 111.40-55) 


7. But Satan smitten with amazement fell 
As when Earth's Son Antaeus (to compare 





Small things with greatest) in Irassa strove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d still rose, 
Receiving from his mother Earth new strength, 
Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join’d, 
Throtti’d at length in th’Air, expir’d and fell; 
So after many a foil the Tempter proud, 
Renewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride 
Fell whence he stood to see his Victor fall. 

G IPalnn No Ree—3)7}} 2) 


8. for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to Die: 
How can I live without thee, how forgo 
Thy sweet Converse and Love so dearly join’d, 
To live again in these wild Woods forlorn? 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another Rib afford, yet love of thee 
Would never from my heart; no no, 1 feel 
The Link of Nature draw me: Flesh of Flesh, 
Bone of my Bone thou art, and from they State 
Mine never shall be parted bliss or woe. 

( PL. IX.906-91 


PART Il: Write a thoughtful and organized (legible) essay on either one or 
two of the following topics. Allow 90 minutes. 


l. In Areopagitica , Milton conceives of virtue or truth as process rather 
than state and therefore warns against premature stopping ("he who thinks we 
are to pitch our tent here . . . that man by this very opinion delcares that 
he is yet far short of truth"). Consider the various ways in which Milton 
resists closure and completion in at least three of the following works: 
Areopagitica , Paradise Lost , Paradise Regained , Samson Agonistes , 
"Lycidas". 


2. Discuss the importance of the following divine utterances to the works 
in which they appear: God’s injunction ("God hath pronounc’t it death to 
taste that tree"), Christ’s sentence ("Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou 
bruise his heel"), God’s pronouncement at Christ’s baptism ("This is my Son 
belov’d"), and the prophecy attending Samson’s birth ("Promise was that 
I/Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver"). 


3. "Say where and when/Thir fight, what stroke shall bruise the Victor’s 
heel"? ¢ P.L.3B4-85 ) Discuss the problems inherent in Adam’’s dreaming of 
the prophecied encounter between Christ and Satan "As of a Duel“. Consider 
how similar expectations attend three of the following: the war in Heaven 
( P.L. VI), Satan’s placing of Christ on the pinnacle ¢ P.R .1V.549), 
Samson’s destruction of the temple, any other incident in Milton’s work. 


4. "At a Solemn Music" evokes the possibility "that we on Earth with 
undiscording voice" may "keep in tune” with heaven’s "Singing 
Everlastingly." By possessing a distinctive, bold, and assured poetic 
voice, Milton, of course, risks disqualifying himself from such harmonies. 
Consider the various ways in which Milton attempts to displace, modulate, or 
suppress his voice in two or more of his works. 





34. THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH NOVEL U. C. Knoepflmacher 
Final Examination Thursday, August 8, 1985 


Instructions: This is a three-hour, open-book exam; you are 

welcome to consult notes. Spend 60 minutes on Part One, 90 

minutes on Part Two, and use the remaining 30 minutes to read 

the exam and to map out your answers. These will be judged Í 

on the basis of their validity, organization, comprehensiveness, 

specificity, clarity of expression, and originality--more or 

Tess in that order. Good luck. > 


PART ONE: The Much-Awaited Sixth Novel Demands to be Paired: 


answer any one of the questions below in a well-constructed and 
judicious essay; draw from the texts. 


Austen l1. 


In what ways is Anne Elliot's story that of an older Elizabeth Bennet 
whose rejection of a suitor (though made on different grounds than 
Eliza's rejection of Mr. Darcy) may well have resulted in a permanent 
state of celibacy? In what ways does Anne's relation to her family- 
members resemble yet modify Elizabeth's situation? Could Anne's story 
be profitably read as a sequel or re-working of Pride and Prejudice? 


Eliot 2. 
The "Conclusion" of Silas Marner features a "bridal party" moving 
through spots where earlier actions ahve taken place: past the Red 
House to the yard before the Rainbow Tavern and, finally, to the new 
garden at the Stone-pits, fenced on two sides, but opened in front 
as "the four united people" approach its flowers. The "Conclusion" 
of The Mill features a funeral party visiting and "revisiting" a tomb. 
Voices of characters are heard in the case of the bridal party (though 
Silas's voice is not heard); only the narrator's voice is heard at the 
end of The Mill. Work out the relations of the two "Conclusions" 
both to each other and to the novels they close. i 











Dickens 3. 


Contrast Dickens's use of doubles for Pip in Great Expectations with his 
use of doubles for David in David Copperfield. 


Hardy 4. 
We have considered the necessity for Tess's death. Why does Jude, however, 
have to die? Take into account, in comparing the two concluding death-scenes, 
the cause and circumstances of each death, the figures left behind, the voices 
that shape our response to each figure's demise, the rhetorical devices used 


to close each novel. 





19th CENTURY ENGLISH NOVEL - 2 


PART TWO: Write a well-organized, comparative essay 
on any one of the following topics. 


I; Fathers and Father Surrogates: Whether dead or alive, fathers 
play an essentially negative role in the novels we have read. 
Mr. Bennet, Mr. Durbeyfield, and Mr. Tulliver are inadequate 
protectors of their children. The last of this trio joins, by 
dying, figures such as Philip Pirrip the elder, "late of this parish," 
or the dead Uncle Reed. Father-surrogates can be equally in~. 
adequate, even threatening. Write an essay on this topic by 
discriminating among the roles played by fathers and/or their 
Surrogates in three of our novels. 


De Spatial Motion: We discussed the implications of Elizabeth's 
movements away from Longbourn and Meryton to new settings; we spoke, 
too, about Jane's phased progression. Hardy's association of 
Tess's "phases" given localities, to which he gives symbolic 
attributes, however, still needs to be worked out and related to 
the motions of the earlier two female travelers. 


J Love and Money: In the novels we read, love is subverted by 
materialism yet also expressed by it. Pip's fate may show that 
r the acquisition of wealth cannot compensate for emotional starva- 
tion. Yet it is also true that Darcy expresses his love for 
Elizabeth by paying Wickham to marry Lydia and that Tess expresses 
$ her devotion to her parents by letting herself be carted off to Alec. 
And even though Tom Tulliver's obsessive efforts to regain his 
father's mill prove ruinous, he is displaying a Dodson loyalty 
to the clan. Write a well-constructed essay on the interwining 
of love and money in any three novels. 





19th CENTURY ENGLISH NOVEL - 3 


Anger and Gender: Female anger in the novels we have read can be 
both positive and negative--a sign of self-assertion or an undue 
belittling of another; in the extreme case of Bertha Mason it can , 
erupt into a rage that transgresses psychic and social boundaries. 
Some examples of angry women are: Elizabeth Bennet, Jane Eyre, 
Maggie Tulliver, Mrs. Joe, Miss Havisham. The absence of anger 
(or its sublimation) is usually attributed in these works to 
subsidiary characters: Jane Bennet, Helen Burns, Miss Temple, 
Mrs. Tulliver, Lucy Deane. Tess, however, shows anger only upon 
stabbing Alec. It could easily be argued that anger moves plots, 
but how? What is the relation of female anger to male domination? 
to male sadism? Choose three novels and contrast them in terms 

of how and how fully female anger is worked out. 


Endings: "The openings of most major Victorian novels are 
magnificently handled with total authority and control; the 
endings, however, display an ambivalence and inconclusiveness that 
border on insecurity and evasion." How true is this pronouncement? 
Test out its validity in an essay in which you explore the tension 
between openings and endings in three novels after Austen's. 


(90 minutes) 
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37. MODERN EUROPEAN FICTION Michael Wood 
Final Examination Friday, August 9, 1985 


Three hours 4 


PLEASE ANSWER THREE QUESTIONS. 


1. Comment in detail on one of the following passages. You may if you wish 
write on two or three passages instead of answering one or two other questions. 


a. He lounged there, in the white belted suit he sometimes wore 
at dinner, in all his innate, inevitable grace, with his left arm 
on the balustrade, his legs crossed, the right hand on the supporting 
hip; and looked down on the strolling singers with an expression that 
was hardly a smile, but rather a distant curiosity and polite tolera- 
tion. Now and then he straightened himself and with a charming 
movement of both arms drew down his white blouse through his leather 
belt, throwing out his chest. And sometimes--Aschenbach saw it with 
triumph, with horror, and a sense that his reason was tottering--the 
lad would cast a glance, that might be slow and cautious, or might 
be sudden and swift, as though to take him by surprise, to the 
place where his lover sat. Aschenbach did not meet the glance. 
An ignoble caution made him keep his eyes in leash. For in the rear 
of the terrace sat Tadzio's mother and governess; and matters had 
gone so far that he feared to make himself conspicuous. Several 
times, on the beach, in the hotel lobby, on the Piazza, he had seen, 
with a stealing numbness, that they called Tadzio away from his 
neighbourhood. And his pride revolted at the affront, even while 
conscience told him it was deserved. 


be Many years have passed since that night. The wall of the 
staircase up which I had watched the light of his candle gradually 
climb was long ago demolished. And in myself, too, many things 
have perished which I imagined would last for ever, and new ones 
have arisen, giving birth to new sorrows and new joys which in those 
days I could not have foreseen, just as now the old are hard to 
understand. It is a long time, too, since my father has been able 
to say to Mamma: "Go along with the child." Never again will 
such moments be possible for me. But of late I have been increasingly 
able to catch, if I listen attentively, the sound of the sobs 
which I had the strength to control in my father's presence, and 
which broke out only when I found myself alone with Mamma. In 
reality their echo has never ceased; and it is only because life 
is now growing more and more quiet round about me that I hear 
them anew, like those convent bells which are so effectively drowned 
during the day by the noises of the street that one would suppose 
them to have stopped, until they ring out again through the silent 


evening air. 

















MODERN EUROPEAN FICTION - 2 


So much for Barnabas. But Amalia really despises his work 
as a messenger, and now that he seemed to have had a little success-- 
as she could easily guess from Barnabas and myself and our talking 
and whispering together--she despised it more than ever. So she 
was speaking the truth, don't deceive yourself about that. But 
if I, K., have seemed to slight Barnabas's work, it hasn't been 
with any intention to deceive you, but from anxiety. These two 
letters that have gone through Barnabas's hands are the first signs 
of grace, questionable as they are, that our family has received 
for three years. This change, if it is a change and not a deception-- 
deceptions are more frequent than changes--is connected with your 
arrival here, our fate has become in a certain sense dependent on 
you, perhaps these two letters are only a beginning, and Barnabas's 
abilities will be used for other things than these two letters 
concerning you--we must hope that as long as we can--for the time 
being, however, everything centers on you. Now up in the Castle 
we must rest satisfied with whatever our lot happens to be, but 
down here, it may be, we can do something ourselves--that is, make 
sure of your good will, or at least save ourselves from your dislike, 
or, what's more important, protect you as far as our strength and 
experience go, so that your connection with the Castle--by which we 
might perhaps be helped too--may not be lost. 


As I was going away I thought: "If only she knew how much I 
love my wife she would behave quite differently." And indeed, when 
she knew it she did behave quite differently. 

When I got into the open air I took great draughts of freedom 
and did not suffer at all from the thought of having compromised 
her. There was still time before tomorrow came, and I thought I 
might find some way out of the difficulties that hung over me. As 
I hurried home I was even bold enough to begin attacking our social 
system, as if that were responsible for my shortcomings. I thought 
it ought to be so arranged as to allow one to have intercourse 
occasionally with other women without having to fear the consequences. 
Even with women one could never love. I felt no trace of remorse. 
Therefore I don't think that remorse springs from regret for having 
done something wrong, but rather from a recognition of one's own 
sinful nature. The higher part of one's body bends down to observe 
and judge the lower, and finds it monstrous. The sense of horror 
it experiences at the sight is what we call remorse. In classical 
tragedy the victim did not return to life, and yet all remorse 
vanished: which meant that the deformity was cured and that it was 
idle to lament any longer. How could I have any room for remorse 
now that I was hastening with so much joy and tender affection to 
rejoin the wife of my bosom? I had not felt so innocent for a long 


time. 





MODERN EUROPEAN FICTION - 3 


e. Winning hardly mattered. Very ee nemhad lose HE RVON 
4 once more, lost once. Again he had forty dollars left, but he 

| wanted to recover the sensation of turmoil of the last play. The 
| Stakes were piling up on the red which had not come out in a long 
| 


(~ 


time. This compartment, on which almost all eyes were converging, 

fascinated him too; but to quit the even numbers would be like 
| giving up the battle. He stuck to even, staked the forty dollars. 
! No stake would ever be worth this one: Kyo had perhaps not yet 
left: im ten minutes he would surely no longer be able to catch 
him; but now perhaps he could. Now, now he was playing his last 
cent, his life and that of another, especially that of another. He 
knew he was sacrificing Kyo; it was Kyo who was chained to that ball, 
to that table, and it was he, Clappique, who was that ball, which 
was master of everyone and of himself--of himself, who was never- 
theless looking at it, living as he had never lived, outside of 
himself, held spellbound and breathless by an overpowering shame. 


f. The strange dream I had had, the belief in some momentous 
truth he would impart to me before dying--now seemed vague, abstract, 
as if it had been drowned in some warm flow of simpler, more human 
emotion, in the wave of love I felt for the man who was sleeping 
beyond that half-opened door. How had we managed to drift apart? 
Why had I always been so silly and sullen, and shy during our short 
interviews in Paris? I would gO away presently and spend the night 
in the hotel, or perhaps they could give me a room at the hospital-- 
just until I could see him? For a moment it seemed to me that the 
faint rhythm of the sleeper's breath had been suspended, that he 
awaked and made a light champing sound, before Sinking again into 
sleep: now the rhythm continued, so low that I could hardly distinguish 
it from my own breath, as I sat and listened. Oh, I would tell him 
thousands of things--I would talk to him about The Prismatic Bezel 
and Success, and The Funny Mountain, and Albinos in Black, and The 
Back of the Moon, and Lost Property, and The Doubtful Asphodel, -- 
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all these books that I knew as well as if I had written them myself. 
And he would talk, too. How little I knew of his life! But now 

I was learning something every instant. That door standing slightly 
ajar was the best link imaginable. That gentle breathing was telling 
me more of Sebastian than I had ever known before. If I could have 
smoked, my happiness would have been perfect. 
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rá 
De Write a short review of an as yet unwritten, but characteristically 
modern work. 
Bio "We are all sick" (Freud). Consider the force and the limitations 
of this remark in the context of the works studied in this course. 
A li. 


Give a brief account of one of the following: 


Sebastian Knight's last cigarette 
Kyo Gisors' visit to Venice 
Marcel's evening with the Count West-West 


K's first date with Odette de Crecy 


»” 


Gustave von Aschenbach's essay on the Great Wall of China. 


Various parts of the twentieth century have been described as the age 


of anxiety, the era of suspicion, etc., etc. What would it be like 
not to live in such a time? 


Ur 


Compare the versions of loneliness presented in any two works read for 
this course. 


| ae na 
> ¥ 
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Tis Any other question you wish to invent and answer. 


i 8. Afterthoughts. 


f, 
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Bread Loaf School of English 
English 41: Studies in American Fiction 
Mr. Donadio 
Final Examination 1985 


PLEASE NOTE: The questions on this examination have been designed to 

be completed in approximately two hours; an additional hour has been 
allotted for reflection and organization. Please read through the entire 
examination before you begin to write. Pay careful attention to each of 
the three parts, and please remember to: (1) write on one side of the 

page only in bluebooks; (2) write your name in the space provided in the 
upper right-hand corner of the examination sheet, and return that sheet 
along with your bluebooks at the end of the examination; (3) indicate 

on your first bluebook whether you are a candidate for a degree this summer. 


PART I( 35 minutes: 30 points) Briefly identify and explain, in no more , 
than two or three sentences, the significance of TEN (19) of the fol-~ 
lowing items, indicating in each case the author and specific title of 

the work in which the item figures. Where a quotation is involved, please 
specify -- if appropriate -- the speaker, the person being addressed, and 
the point of what is being said; where a description is given, indicate 
what is being described, and the symbolic importance of the detail. You 
may of course select these items in any order, but please be sure to make 
it clear in every instance which item you are identifying (by citing the 
first two or three words of the quotation, for example). 

Katisha, the country maid, in "The Wives of Abdul" 

a bottle of chloral 

a man eating bread crumbs from a cleanly washed floor 


"I think one thing today and another tomorrow. That is really all that's 
the matter with me, except a crazy defiance and a lack of proportion." 


Mrs. Condrip 
a sudden leap into a cold river 


a small trunk, a cheap imitation alligator-skin satchel, a small 
lunch in a paper box, and a yellow leather snap-purse 


an ill-fitting shooting-jacket 

Elsie Speers 

Mrs. Peniston 

a sudden trip to Montreal 

“I'm afraid of the rain because sometimes I see me dead in it." 
Daddy's Girl 

a letter unopened, burned 

a packet of letters, burned 

Valentini 

Elizabeth Willard’ 


a figure falling headlong into the sea 
E Ne ee ee 


PART II (40 minutes: 30 points) Discuss inedetaiml any one (1) ot ethe 
following passages, indicating as precisely as you can how the specific 
words on the page reveal the author's characteristic themes, intentions, 
point of view, tone, and overall emotional effect. 


(a) Catherine got off at the lower floor where the nurses lived and I 
went on up and went down the hall on crutches to my room; sometimes I un- 


dressed and got into bed and sometimes I sat out on the balcony with my 









leg up on another chair and watched the swallows over the roofs and 

waited for Catherine. When she came upstairs it was as though she had 
been away on a long trip and I went along the hall with her on the crutya- 
es and carried the basins and waited outside the doors, or went in with 
it depended on whether they were friends of ours or not, and when she had 
done all there was to be done we sat out on the balcony outside my room. 
Afterward I went to bed and when they were all asleep and she was sure 
they would not call she came in. I loved to take her hair down and she 
sat on the bed and kept very still, except suddenly she would dip down to 
kiss me while I was doing it, and I would take out the pins and lay them 
on the sheet and it would be loose and I would watch her while she kept 
very still and then take out the last two pins and it would all come down 
and she would drop her head and we would both be inside of it, and it was 
the feeling of inside a tent or behind a falls. 

She had wonderfully beautiful hair and I would lie sometimes and 
watch her twisting it up in the light that came in the open door and it 
shone even in the night as water shines sometimes just before it is really 
daylight. 





(b) Doctor Parcival shook with fright. "I have a presentiment," he 
declared emphatically. "It may be that what I am talking about will not 
occur this morning. It may be put off until tonight but I will be hanged. 
Everyone will get excited. I will be hanged to a lamp-post on Main Street. 

Going to the door of his dirty office, Doctor Parcival looked timid- 
ly down the stairway leading to the street. When he returned the fright 
that had been in his eyes was beginning to be replaced by doubt. Coming 
on tiptoe across the room he tapped George Willard on the shoulder. "If 
not now, sometime," he whispered, shaking his head. "In the end I will.) 
be crucified, uselessly crucified." a 

Doctor Parcival began to plead with George Willard. "You must pay 
attention to me," he urged. "If something happens perhaps you will be 
able to write the book that I may never get written. The idea is very 
Simple, so simple that if you are not careful you will forget it. It is 
this -- that everyone in the world is Christ and that they are all cruci- 
fied Liat S what el wants to say Dol teyOumLoree tm rbd ts slate Ver mila 
pens, don't you dare let yourself forget." 


(c) He went back into his house and Nicole saw that one of his most 
characteristic moods was upon him, the excitement that swept everyone 
up into it and was inevitably followed by his own form of melancholy, 
which he never displayed but at which she guessed. This excitement 
about things reached an intensity out of proportion to their importance, 
generating a really extraordinary virtuosity with people. Save among 

a few of the tough-minded and perennially suspicious, he had the power 
of arousing a fascinating and uncritical love. The reaction came when 
he realized the waste and extravagance involved. He sometimes looked 
back with awe at the carnivals of affection he had given, as a general 
might gaze upon a massacre he had ordered to satisfy an impersonal blood 
lust. 

But to be included in Dick Diver's world for a while was a remark- |. 
able experience: people believed he made special reservations about they; 
recognizing the proud uniqueness of their destinies. He won everyone 
quickly with an exquisite consideration and a politeness that moved so 
fast and intuitively that it could be examined only in its effect. Then, 
without caution, lest the first bloom of the relation wither, he opened 
the gate to his amusing world. So long as they subscribed to it complete- 
ly, their happiness was his preoccupation, but at the first flicker of 
doubt as to its all-inclusiveness he evaporated before their eyes, leaving 
little communicable memory of what he had said or done. 





PART III (45 minutes: 40 points) Write an essay on any one CORON 

the following topics, making specific references to the texts in ques- 
tion wherever necessary to support your assertions. (PLEASE NOTE: You / 
may not choose to discuss the author whose work you considered in Part IJ.) 





(a) The relationship between parents and children in any three works 
on the reading list for this course. 


(b) The function and significance of accidents (coincidences, chance 


occurrences) in any three works on the reading list. 


(c) The nature and significance of self-sacrifice in any three works 
on the reading list. 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


48. Shakespeare: The Comedies and Problem Plays Mr. Danson 
Final Examination elon ialiejg SL LSBs 


Dokerthenl option Lor option 2 


Either 1: Three hours. Write an essay on the most important (or 
interesting or characteristic) feature(s) of the plays we have 
read this summer. Your essay should show the range and depth of 
your knowledge of the plays--their language, character, action, 
and 80 on--aa well aa the cogency of your ideaa. Reapect 
differences among the plays as well as similarities, and adduce 
as much specific, illustrative detail as possible. 


Or 2: Three hours. Write a brief essay (approximately 20 
minutes) on eight of the following passages. Use the passage as 
the basia for a discusaion of the play from which it comes. Take 
your cues from the language and context of the passage, but feel 
free to draw on whatever other material seems relevant. 


ab a S. Antipholus. O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy 
note, 
To drown me in thy sister’s flood of tears. < 
Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote; 
Spread o’er the ailver waves thy golden hairs; 
And as a bed I’ll take them and there lie, 
And in tha glorious supposition, think 
He gaina by death that hath such means to die. 
Luciana. What, are you mad, that you do reason so? 


The Comedy of Errors 3.2 


2. Benedick. A miracle! Here’s our own hands against our 
hearts. Come, I will have thee; but, by thie light, I 
take thee for pity. 

Beatrice. I would not deny you; but, by this good day, I 
yield upon great persuasion, and partly to save your 
life, for I waa told you were in a consumption. 





Benedick. Peace! I’ll stop your mouth. (kisses her.) 
Don Pedro. How doat thou, Benedick, the married man? 


Much Ado About Nothing 5.4 


3. Puck. Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did not you tell me I should know the man 
By the Athenian garmenta he had on? 
And so far blamelesa proves my enterprise, 
That I have ‘’nointed an Athenian’s eyea; 
And so far am I glad it so did sort, 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 3.2 
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4. Corin. If you will see a pageant truly played 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 
Go hence a little, and I shall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 
Rosalind. O, come let us remove: 
The sight of lovers feedeth those in love. 
Bring us to thia sight, and you shall aay, 
I’ll prove a busy actor in their play. 
As You Like It 3.4 


5. Malvolio. Good fool, help me to some light and some paper. 
I tell thee, I am as well in my wits as any man in 


Illyria. 
Twelfth Night 4.2. 
6. King. Honors thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. The mere word’s a slave, 


Deboshed on every tomb, on every grave 

A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb 

Where duat and damned oblivion is the tomb 

Of honored bones indeed. What should be said? 

If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 

I can create the rest. Virtue and she 

Is her own dower; honor and wealth from me. 
All’sa Well that End’sa Well 2.3 





Wo Petruchio. Good morrow, Kate, for that’s your name, I hear. 
Kate. Well have you heard, but something hard of hearing. 
They call me Katherine that do talk of me. 
Petruchio. You lie, in faith, for you are called plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curat. 
But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 
Kate of Kate Hall, my super-dainty Kate, 
For daintiea are all Katea, and therefore, Kate, 
Take this of me, Kate of my consolation. 
Hearing thy mildness praised in every town, 
Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded-- 
Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs-- 
Myself am moved to woo thee for my wife. 


The Taming of the Shrew 2.1 


8. Troilus. This is the monstruosity in love, lady, that the 
' will ia infinite and the execution confined: that the 
déaire ia houndleaa and the act a aélave to limit. 
Troilus and Cressida 3.2 
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Angelo. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waste your worda. 

Isabella. Alas, alas! 
Why all the souls that were were forfeit once: 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which ia the top of judgment, should > 
But judge you as you are? 

Measure for Measure 2.2 








Sex, Politics and Religion 
On the Comic Stage 


40 Course No. 60 

i Part I (90 minutes) 

i Discuss the comic playwright's treatment of one of the 
4 following subjects; use at least one play from each of 


the periods covered, 


| MSEX 
Ha 2. RELIGION 
a. Se OminiCs 
“ Define your approach to the subject before you begin to 
A write. Avoid plot summary. 
7+ 
7 Part II (90 minutes) 
wv 
4 Discuss one of the following statements about comedy. 
P 1. "Comedy suggests that selfhood is found not in 
A assertion of individuality, but in joining in 
\ the fun, in becoming part of the flow of 
p. common humanity." 
2. "That all comedy celebrates life's capacity to 
f- renew itself is underscored by the central 
= presence of lovers in every comic action. There are 
4 inevitably obstacles or misunderstandings for them 
& to overcome, but by the end of the play, they are 
happily united, and the closing note is always 
r a bright with hope for the future." 
mt 
j 3. "Comedy characteristically represents society 
™ collapsing under the strain of scandalous and 
(Ei widespread folly and ineptitude, centered on 
those traditionally thought to be society's 
T very pillars." 


Avoid discussion of the same plays in parts one and two. 





62. TELLING CHARACTERS: SOME OPTIONS IN CONTEMPORARY VERSE Pamela Hadas 
Final Examination Friday, August 9, 1985 


, 


"Telling Characters": Six Contemporary American Poets, Mainly 


"The six poets" referred to in the following questions are, as 

I hope you assume: Elizabeth Bishop, Robert Lowell, Theodore 
Roethke, Howard Nemerov, Sylvia Plath, and James Merrill. 

Should you care to mention in your answers any of the other poets 
whose work you have been reading in conjunction with the creation 
of a supplementary syllabus, please do. You may use any texts 
you have brought with you to the exam, but you may not refer to 
written answers you may have prepared ahead of time. In other 
words, re-think anew for the duration of the exam. Please recall 
that brevity is the soul of wit, that wit is at the heart of 
language, and that language is the body of its telling characters, 
whose lives, in a word, are brief. 


Choose -one question from Group I and one from Group II. Choose options 
if you dare. 


Group I 


Assuming you have seen, or read, Caryl Churchill's Cloud Nine at least once, 
consider what this play suggests concerning the relations of "actor" to 
"character," of "sub-stance" to "stance," and of "author/ity/" to "creation." 
Briefly, mention one or two of the "characters" in the play along with their 
"telling" transformation(s) between Act I and Act II. Relate your example(s) 
to at least two of the six poets' work. E.g., consider Merrill's "Dreams 
About Clothes," or "Summer People"; Lowell's appropriation of historical - 
figures (his own ancestor's attitudes in Lord Weary's Castle, or his 
appropriation of political figures in History); Plath's transformations of 
“power relationships"; Roethke's or Nemerov's assumption of female voices; 
Bishop's experience of imperialism, as herself or Robinson Crusoe; or 
Nemerov's war poems. 


Discuss the poet's appropriation of fiction (fairy tales, etc.) or 
fictional techniques, for the purpose of autobiographical, lyric, or 
narrative poetry. Treat two of the following: Plath's "Bee" sequence, 
Merrill's "Book of Ephraim," Nemerov's "The Mud Turtle," Bishop's "The 
Riverman," Roethke's "Praise to the End!," or Lowell's "Life Studies." 
Be sure to say how the poet's treatment and product differs from the 
prose fictionist's. (You may substitute, for one of the above, works by 
Randall Jarrell, John Berryman, Anne Sexton (Transformations*), or 
Robert Pack. 


*"Cinderella'" (hand-out) is from Transformations. 





~ 


TELLING CHARACTERS - 2 


What seems to you, given our readings in this course, to be the connection 
between geographical location, rhetorical (or political) stance, and 
imaginative placement of "self" among (or apart from) others? Consider 
that three of the six poets chose to live and work mainly in the U.S.;3 
that three chose to spend much of their adult lives outside the U.S. 

Does this suggest anything to you? Does it "explain" anything? Does it 
"determine" anything with respect to the "character" of the poet's work? 


Might you say that in the life of each of the six poets we have mainly 
talked, or gossiped, about in this course, there has been some central 
childhood orientation or trauma, the effects of which seem to exert an 
emotional control over the poet's life and work? If so, how might the 
"original" experience determine the organization and expression of both 
past and present events in the poet's work? Another way to come at this: 
are there "governing" metaphors in a poet's work that may be traced to 
that person's beginning to acquire a "self"? How might these be related 
to the poet's implicit decisions re: the use of language, the "mother 
tongue," the "social" relation between writer and reader? 


Which poems, for at least three of the six poets, might be used to 
characterize, for them, and to illuminate, for you as reader, the 
"poetic process"? One way to think about this: what poems seem to be 
remarking, self-reflexively, on the way in which they got written, or 
the way in which any poems or stories get written? 


Talk about some aspects of poetry in general, or of the characters of 
one or more of our victims in particular, that have genuinely surprised, $ 
disillusioned, instructed, or delighted you in the past six weeks. 





TELLING CHARACTERS - 3 


Group m ; 


Rank the six poets, favorite to least favorite, with reasons why. 
Optional corollary question: if you were to include any work belonging 
to this course in an anthology for use in your own classrooms, what would 
it be? (Specify age group.) 


Imagine that each of the six poets were asked the question, in an interview, 
"Why write?" Note the answers. Imagine each poet asking her- or himself, 
"Why write?" Note the answers. Compare answers, public with private, 

and between the poets. How might you then group the poets, or relate to 
them, according to the expressed or felt motivation of their profession? 

Do the answers you have imagined encourage you to want to write, or not? 

Do they encourage you to want to read? 


Create a geometric design for at least four of the six poets, plus up to 
four other poets whose specific orientations might be needed to complete 
whatever cosmic design you have in mind. (You might, for instance, use 
four poets from other periods to locate the contemporary poets--e.g., 

a "metaphysical," a "classical," a "romantic," and Shakespeare.) As 
briefly, and wittily, as you are able, justify your design. 


Write two letters from one of the six poets about one of the other's 

"hew" book: one to the author of the book; one to another of the six 

poets honestly, or just possibly self-servingly, criticizing the same 

book. (The latter letter, of course, may flatter, or cattily or battily 

say what is the matter, or who is better at whatever palaver; or savor, 
savvy?) E.g., Robert Lowell writes to Ted Roethke about UT hem LOSE SOs 
mostly congratulating him. He writes another, the same day, to Elizabeth 
Bishop saying what he thinks, in detail. Or: Sylvia Plath writes a fan 
letter to Elizabeth Bishop about North and South. She then writes to Robert 





Lowell about how she is going to revolutionize the character of "woman 
poet" in this century. (She is careful of course not to overtly derrogate 
any effort or success of Bishop's as she knows very well that Lowell and 
Bishop are buddies.) 
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TELLING CHARACTERS - 4 


If you, God forbid, ever had to teach a course in "contemporary poetry" 
limited to a few weeks, what sort of syllabus might you invent? You 

may take off from the one I started and you have continued re: the present 
course; or, you may suggest an entirely new sort of plan, e.g., to study 
poets by "region" or "school" (San Francisco, Iowa, New York, Bread Loaf, 
Albuquerque), or by "influence" (descendants of Yeats, of Williams, of 
Frost, of Vachel Lindsay), or by mental predisposition (the fairly sane, 
the craftily mad, the truly mad, and the bathetic-oracular simulators 

of these creative types). Illustrate by discussing the placement of 
certain poetms in certain categories on your present syllabus, or the 
problems of placing certain poems or poets in the new categories you have 
set up. Anticipate some of the reasonable complaints of your students 

to your chosen scheme. 


Group III. HIGH RISK SHORT ANSWER OPTION 


Would Elizabeth Bishop have enjoyed working for a moving company? 
a. yes 
b. no š 
c. two days a week 
d. it all depends 


Robert Lowell attended, to best advantage, 
a. Harvard 
b. Martha's Vineyard 
c. his mother 
d. his friend's funerals 
Theodore Roethke's father is remembered to have knocked 
a. his son out 
b. his pipe 
C. someone up 
d. over a geranium s 


Howard Nemerov's favorite pond is 
a. at Bread Loaf 
b. imaginary 
c unfit for swimming 
d changing 


Sylvia Plath's favorite role is 


ac chad 
b. mother 
C VIEC 
d. goddess 


e. other 





TELLING CHARACTERS - 5 


6. James Merrill is most importantly 

Blo isale á 
b. friendly 

c. witty 

d. tricky 

e. a connoisseur of carpets 

7. Of the poets you have thought about most of late, who would seem to be 

Most likely to Die in a Swimming Pool 
Most Likely to Die in a Taxi Cab 

Most Likely to Die Laughing 

Most Photogenic 

Most Congenial 

Most Marriageable Least 
Best in Bed Worst 
Best at Suppressing Desires 

Best Dressed 

Best Cook 

Most Likely to be the Life of the Party 
Most Feigning 

Best at Bee-Keeping 

Best at Map-Making 

Best at the Oedipal Complex 

Best at Cross-Word Puzzles 
Best at Playing Bach 

Best at Trivial Pursuits 


8. Another OPTION: If you care to answer any of the questions in Groups I and 
II in the form of a dramatic monologue, with your poetry professor (Yours 
` Truly) as the speaker, you are welcome, but please indicate that that was 
your intention. 


YOU MUST ANSWER THIS ONE. 


9. If the monstrously loathsome task of assigning a "grade" for work done in 
this class were yours; and if you were concerned not only with absolute 
subjective fairness, but with the creation and maintenance of your reputation 
as a person of high standards and curmudgeonly ambitions; and if your sense 
of a person's work were to be based on the writing of five or six 

5 commentaries (excluding, if necessary, the least felicitous of the shorter 
ones), the degree of class participation, and the individual's incalculable 
"progress" during a mere six weeks of general panic; and if your "high" 
grades ran the whole gamut from B+ to A-, what "grade" would you assign 
to yourself and me? (If yours and mine differ, you should average them.) 


4 Note: Though you must answer the above, I guarantee that it will have 
nothing to do with your grade; it is simply an exercise to test your 
K "negative capability." 


PWH 
August 9, 1985 
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Augusty 1965 
Modernism: Representation and the Gaze 
Bryan Wolf 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


, 


We have just discovered a new modernist text. It is thought by 
some to be the Bread Loaf School of English catalogue, but we 
know better. We've read Barthes, and they haven't. 


The problem is that they need CONVICT g ys NANG tiateetcsl youret ask 
for the next hour. You need to write the analysis of the Bread 
Loaf catalogue that Barthes forgot to include in the final draft 


of Mythologies. 


You have at your disposal the catalogue itself. You may chose to 
focus upon a single image from it, a combination of image(s) and 
text, text and course descriptions themselves, or whatever else 
seems central to you. But you must confine your analysis to the 
catalogue, 


Remember to bear in mind certain Barthesian issues: not only what 
are the myths, but how are they used? How are certain images or 
words drained of their "presence" and bent to the shape of the 
myths they serve? By what processes are the values represented 
by Bread Loaf rendered universal and natural? 


If we knew nothing about the place of education in America, or 
the value American society placed upon literary texts, what would 
we learn from the catalogue? What are the indices of status and 
prestige in this catalogue? Who's got power, and how is it made 
available? Are there any tensions internal to the School that 
the catalogue appears to reveal or to deny, and how does it do 
either? And what about those funny people sitting on the brick 
wall -- did they just grow there or do they reveal the sad plight 
of an ex-nominated bourgeoisie? 


Pinallyse tfeyouchave tinen Mou docs all this male the Bread Loaf 
catalogue a modernist text? What characteristics does it share 
with other modernist texts? Would you take it to bed with you, 
enfold it gently in a grid and whisper sweet discourses to it? 


This is heady stuff I know, so take a deep breath, and abandon 
yourself for one hour to that funny bird perched on a gold ball. 
If need be you may take an extra 10 minutes in completing the 
exam. No more, please, in fairness to everyone else. 


Please do not recopy your exam, or, if you are writing by hand, 
do not type it before hands Ai dmo A ewan tr it Pot off The 
press, 


Please also remember to indicate at the top of the exam whether 
you opened it in advance or read it only as part of the allotted 
hour. 


Have fun, and remember, the last time anybody failed an exam like 
this they wound up in TIME magazine. 





to FINAL EXAMINATION Ms. de Grazia 
Friday, August 9, 1985 


68. Renaissance Verse Exam 


Please write a thoughtful and organized essay on two of the following 
topics. Use the three hour exam period as you choose. 


l. Revealing and/or concealing the poetic subject: Jonson’s “On Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford" and Milton’s "Methought I Saw..." 


This morning, timely rapt with holy fire, 
I thought to form unto my zealous muse, 
What Kind of creature I could most desire, 
To honour, serve, and love; as poets use. 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 
Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great; 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride; 
I meant each softest virtue, there should meet, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 
ss Only a learned, and a manly soul 

I purposed her, that should, with even powers, 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 
Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. 
Such when I meant to feign, and wished to see, 

` My muse bad Beford write, and that was she. 


Methought I saw my late espoused Saint 
* Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great Son to her glad Husband gave, 
Rescu’d from death by force though pale and faint. 
: Mine as whom washt from spot of child-bed taint, 
Purification in the old Law did save, 
And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind; 
Her face was veil’d, yet to my fancied sight, 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin’d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
But 0, as to embrace me she inclin’d, 
I wak’d, she fled, and day brought back my night. 


II. Jonson’s portrayal of virtue and vice in the Epigrams : "On My First 
> Son" and "To Fine Lady Would-Be" 


bi Farewell, thou child of my right hand, and joy; 
My sin was too much hope of thee, loved boy, 
Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee pay, 
Exacted by thy fate, on the just day. 





0, could I lose all father, now. For why : 

Will man lament the state he should envy? 

To have so soon “scaped world’s, and flesh’s rage, 

And, if no other misery, yet age! , 
Rest in soft peace, and asked, say here doth lie 

Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry. 

For whose sake, henceforth, all his vows be such, 

As what he loves may never like too much. 


C 


| Fine Madam Would-be, wherefore should you fear, 
That love to make so well, a child to bear? 
The world reputes you barren: but I Know 
Your “pothecary, and his drug says no. 
j Is it the pain affrights? That’s soon forgot. 
i Or your complexion’s loss? You have a pot, 
That can restore that. Will it hurt your feature? 
To make amends, you’re thought a wholesome creature. 
> What should the cause be? Oh, you live at court: 
And there’s both loss of time, and loss of sport 
Ñ In a great belly. Write, then on thy womb, 
Of the not born, yet buried, here’s the tomb. 


4 III. Verbal misrepresentation: Shakespeare's Sonnet 35 and Sidney’s Sonnet 
63 


a No more be grieved at that which thou hast done: 
aa Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud, 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
k And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare, 
a Myself corrupting salving thy amiss, 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are; 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense -- 
+ Thy adverse party is thy advocate -- 
And ‘gainst myself a lawful plea commence. 
Such a civil war is in my love and hate, 
h That I an acessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 


0 grammar rules, O now your virtues show: 
So children still read you with awful eyes, 
ah As my young dove may in your precepts wise, 
Her grant to me, by her own virtue, Know. 
For late, with heart most high, with eyes most low, 
- I craved the thing, which ever she denies: 
She, lightning love, displaying Venus’ skies, 
Lest once should not be heard, twice said, ‘No, no.’ 
«ay Sing then, my muse, now lo Paean sing; 
Heavens, envy not at my high triumphing, 
~— But grammar’s force with sweet success confirm. 
Vs For grammar says (0 this, dear Stella, weigh), 
For grammar says (to grammar who says nay?) 
That in one speech two negatives affirm. 





C 





Who cannot 


IV. The Centrality of the Sun: Herberts 


Rising" 


Let forrain nations of their lanquage boast, 
What fine varietie each tongue affords: 
l like our language, as our men and coast: 
dresse it well, want wit, not words. 
doe we give one onely name 
To parents issue and the sunnes bright starre! 
A sonne is light and fruit; a fruitful) flame 
Chasing the fathers dimnesse, carri’d farre 
From the first man in th’East, to fresh and new 
Western discov’ries of posteritie. 
So in one word our Lords humilitie 
We turn upon him in a sense most true: 

For what Christ-:once in humblenesse began, 

We him in glorie call The Sonne of Man . 


How neatly 


She“’is all states, and all princes, 1, 


“Nothing else is. 


Princes do but play us; compared to this, 

All honour’s mimic, all wealth alchemy 

Thou sun art half as happy as we, 

In that the world’s contracted thus; 

Thine age asks ease, and since thy duties be 

To warm the world, that’s done in warming us. 
Shine here to us, and thou art everywhere; 

This bed thy centre is, these walls, thy sphere. 


IV, 


The’expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action, and till action lust 

Is perjured, murd’rous, bloody, full of blame, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 

Enjoyed no sooner but despised straight, 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated as a swallowed bait, 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad; 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so, 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme, 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe, 

Before, a joy proposed, behind, a dream. 
All this the world well Knows, yet none Knows well 
To shun the heav’n that leads men to this hell. 


Batter my heart, three-personed God; for, you 

As yet but Knock, breathe, shine, and seek to mend; 
That I may rise, and stand, o’erthrow me, and bend 
Your force, to break, blow, burn, and make me new. 
lI, like an usurped town, to another due, 

Labour to admit you, but oh, to no end, 

Reason your viceroy in me, me should defend, 





"The Sonne" and Donne“s 


Seduction in Shakespeare’s Sonnet 129 and Donne’s “Batter my Heart" 


But is captived and proves weak or untrue, 

Yet dearly’I love you, and would be loved fain, 
2 But am betrothed unto your enemy, 

Divorce me, untie, or break that knot again. 


V. The mistress as spectator/reader: Spenser’s sonnet 54 and Sidney’s 
sonnet 45 


Of this worlds Theatre in which we stay, 
My love lyke the Spectator ydly sits 
ae Beholding me that all the pageants play, 
Disguysing diversly my troubled wits. 
Sometimes I joy when glad occasion fits, 
yim) And mask in myrth lyke to a Comedy: 
Soone after when my joy to sorrow flits, 


re? I waile and make my woes a Tragedy. 
abs Yet she beholding me with constant eye, 
Delights not in my merth nor rues my smart: 
ae pi But when I laught she mocks, and when I cry 
ayy She laughes, and hardens evermore her hart. 
) What then can move her? if nor merth nor mone, 
T 


She is no woman, but a sencelesse stone. 


) Stella oft sees the very face of woe 
Sai os Painted in my beclouded stormy face; 

| But cannot skill to pity my disgrace, 

Not though thereof the cause herself she Know; 

i Yet hearing late a fable, which did show 
Tay Of lovers never Known a grievous case, 
Pity thereof gat in her breast such place 
That, from that sea derived, tears’ springs did flow. 


ede Alas, if fancy drawn by imaged things, 

Though false, yet with free scope more grace doth breed 
sii fads Than servant’s wrack, where new doubts honour brings; 
Caley Then think, my dear, that you in me do read 


Of lover’s ruin some sad tragedy: 
eu I am not I, pity the tale of me. 


YVI. Herbert’s poetic theory and practice: “Jordan IJ" and "“Ana{mary}qram" 
{army } 

When first my lines of heav’nly joyes made mention, 

Such was their lustre, they did so excell, 

S a That I sought out quaint words, and trim invention; 

My thoughts began to burnish, sprout, and swell, 

Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 

iep Deckling the sense, as if it were to sell. 


Thousands of notions in my brain did runne, 

ae Off’ring their service, If I were not sped: 

1 often blotted what I had begunne; 

This was not quick enough, and that was dead. 
rele Nothing could seem too rich to clothe sunne, 

( Much lesse those joyes which trample on his head. 


tn As flames do work and winde, when they ascend, 
ia So did I weave my self into the sense. 








But while I bustled, I might heare a friend 
Whisper;, “How wide is all this long pretence! 
There is in love a sweetnesse readie penn‘d: 
Copie out onely that, and save expesne. 


How well her name an Army doth present, 
In whom the Lord of Hosts did pitch his tent! 





79. Spenser, Bacon, Donne Friday, August 9, 1985 


FINAL EXAMINATION David Hadas 


; * ilo 


che KOS 


Write on at least one question. ) 


Pick a passage in the Faerie Queene and show in detail how it illustrates 
the qualities you admire (or don't admire) in the poem. Then talk about 
what you like (dislike) in the poem that can't be illustrated in one 
passage. 


How would you teach the Bacon essay of your choice to a high school 
class? To what extent would you want to show it as "Self-consuming,"' 
that is filled with contradictions to stimulate the reader's thought? 


Compare Spenser and Donne as religious poets. You may wish to focus on 
reader response or on subject matter or other aspects. 


Write an autobiographical essay on the ways your attitudes towards Donne 
have changed. Be as specific as you can with quotations. 


Discuss attitudes towards the world as revealed in "The Mutabilitie 
Cantos," The Anniversary Poems, and the New Atlantis. 





How would you teach "The Flea" to high school students. What, if any- 

thing, do you know or feel about the poem that you would omit? Be sure 
to discuss what feelings or understanding in the students you feel most 
important. 


To what extent is it useful to say that Spenser depicts characters? What 
makes a reader feel that Britomart is a character and Alma isn't? What 
do you mean by character qnyway? 


If you think of Spenser, Bacon and Donne as important writers of the 
English Renaissance, how wouldyou describe the English Renaissance: 

a) at a cocktail party, b) to high school students, c) to an intelligent 
friend who really wanted to know and would listen to quotation. [You 
don't need to copy out the passages; just give references. | 


Explicate Donne's "The Paradox." If you can connect it with other 
Donne poems. 


Compare two of three of our writers as teachers of psychological 
understanding. 





IOI 


YEATS AND JOYCE James Maddox 


Final Examination Thursday, August 8, 1985 


1. 


Answer one question from A and one question from B. 
Allow about 1% hours for each. Don't write an essay 
that to any great extent duplicates what you've said 
in a paper. 


A. ANSWER ONE OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 


Comment upon the uses and/or uselessness of Yeats's "system" as an 
aid in reading the poetry. 


Choose two or three poems from fairly widely separated periods in Yeats's 
career and comment upon his different poetic strategies in placing himself 
in relationship to Maud Gonne. 


We speak often of Yeats's creation and recreation of himself in his poetry. 
How do his poems also create an implied audience? Choose two or three poems 
in which a major part of the poetic effort seems to be the creation of an 
audience to hear and respond to the poetry. 


Reading The Tower some time after its publication, Yeats professed to be 
surprised at the volume's "bitterness." To what extent can the next volume, 
The Winding Stair and Other Poems, be described as a response to that 
bitterness? What does Yeats there oppose to "bitterness"? 








In your reading of Yeats, what are the qualities that make him a memorable, 
a moving, a great poet? 





YEATS AND JOYCE - 2 


B. ANSWER ONE OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 


We inevitably remember Dubliners when we read Ulysses because many of 
the characters from the stories reappear in the novel. What important 
continuities of theme do you find running between the two books? What 
happens to those themes as they move from the earlier book to the later? 


We have spoken of the idea that Ulysses has two "plots": one plot with 
the usual paraphernalia of characters, actions, motivations, etc., and 


.a second "plot" having to do with the author's display of different 


styles. How would you describe this second "plot"? At the current stage 
of your thinking about Ulysses, what would you propose as the artistic 
rationale for the different styles? Finally, does there seem to be any 
relationship between the two "plots"? (Answer one, two, or all three 

of the above questions. On this essay, I'm much more interested in 
intelligent musings than in "right" answers.) 


What's wrong in the lives of Bloom, Stephen, and Molly? What are the 
evils of the world of Ulysses? Is there any way to overcome them except 
exile? 


We've noticed a recurrent pairing of characters in Ulysses: a "sensitive," 
"artistic" character and a less refined but more self-confident character. 
Describe the dynamics of the relationship between two such characters in 
one or two Dubliners stories and then sketch in what you see Joyce as 

doing with that relationship in the Bloom-Stephen pairing. 


To what extent is Ulysses still, sixty years later, an avant-garde novel? 
What in it seems new, innovative, revolutionary? 





117. FAULKNER James and Lucy Maddox 
Final Examination Friday, August 9, 1985 


, 


ANSWER EITHER ONE QUESTION FROM SECTION I OR TWO QUESTIONS FROM SECTION II. 


a>. SECTION I 

eed Me Faulkner is a novelist who seems fond of "indeterminacy": he gives us 

| plots in which there seem to be great omissions of important information. 
aor Sometimes the information seems, somehow, simply missing (for example in 
BAe Absalom, Absalom!); at other times, the narrator seems to withdraw and 


to refuse us information (for example in the account of Joe Christmas's 
final days), or, repeatedly, Faulkner structures his novels around a 
P s- foggy, partially defined "center" that we cannot understand perfectly 

q (the place of Caddy in The Sound and the Fury). Take any two of Faulkner's 
csie novels and discuss this in indeterminacy, t to interpret Faulkner's novels. 





| Do Incest seems, somehow, absolutely central to Faulkner's novels. Is it? 
If so, why? (If not, then why does it seem central?) To what extent 
Ree. can incest be seen as the focus of Faulkner's themes, even his "non- 
incestuous" themes? Discuss, using two, three, or four novels as your 





ee focus. 
4 + 
| + Be What vision of southern history is there implicit in Faulkner's novels? 
haja Choose three or four novels and discuss the extent to which they propose 
P a vision of the south's history, especially since the Civil War, and the 
extent--if any--to which they project a future. Absalom, Absalom! and 
N ' 


ih Go Down, Moses should be two of your books for this question. 





FAULKNER - 2 
SE CAO Nee 


What does a retrospective reader, familiar with Faulkner, see in Flags 
in the Dust that a first reader might not have seen? To what extent 
does that early novel anticipate the more mature fiction? Range around 
in the other books as much as you like in answering this question. 


Discuss the power of southern Protestantism as a part of the moral and 
psychological atmosphere of As I Lay Dying and Light in August. 


What special problems does Faulkner seem to build into his endings? 
Choose two novels and discuss the ending as a particular problem in 
arriving at an interpretation. 


What are Faulkner's particular interests, obsessions, and fascinations 
as an experimenter in the form of the novel? What relation is there 
between the formal experiments and the particular human problems experi- 
enced by the characters in the novels? Choose two novels for discussion. 


What place do humor and comedy have in Faulkner's vision? Does the 
particular nature of Faulknerian comedy have anything to do with the 
particular nature of Faulknerian tragedy? 





119. NINETEENTH-CENTURY EUROPEAN NOVEL Michael Wood 
Final Examination Thursday, August 8, 1985 


Please answer three questions. 


1. Comment in detail on any one of the following passages: 


a. 


Ten minutes passed; the badly dressed man kept writing. 
Julien's terror and distress were such that he felt ready to faint. 
A philosopher would have said, perhaps wrongly: this is the violent 
impression made by the ugly on a soul formed to love the beautiful. 

The man looked up in the middle of his writing; Julien 
noticed him only after a moment, and even after seeing him, he still 
stood motionless as if struck dead by the terrible glance that was 
turned on him. Julien's misty eyes could barely make out a long 
face covered with red spots except on the forehead, which was of a 
deathly pallor. Between the scarlet cheeks and the white forehead 
glittered two little black eyes, formed to strike terror in the 
bravest. The vast expanse of his brow was defined by a mass of thick, 
straight, jet-black hair. 

-~-Will you come over here, yes or no? the man said at last, 
impatiently. 

Julien stepped forward uncertainly, and at last, ready to 
collapse, and pale as he had never before been in his life, he 
stopped three paces from the little wooden table covered with paper 
squares. 

--Closer, said the man. 

Julien stepped forward, holding out his hand as if trying 
to steady himself on something. 

--Your name? 

--Julien Sorel. 

--You're very late, he said, fixing him once more with a 
terrible glance. 

This look Julien could not sustain; holding out his hand 
as if to catch himself, he fell full length to the floor. 


My daughters! My daughters! Anastasie! Delphine! I must 
see them. Send the police to fetch them, compel them to come! 
Justice is on my side, everything is on my side, natural affection, 
and the law as well. I protest! The country va eo toe nuin if 
the fathers are trampled underfoot. The thing is clear as day. 
Society, the whole world, turns on fatherly love, everything falls 
to pieces if children do not love their fathers. Oh! if I could 
only see them, hear them, no matter what they have to say; just the 
sound of their voices would soothe my pain--especially Delphine's 
voice. But tell them when they come not to look so coldly at me as 
they do. Ah! Monsieur Eugene, my good friend, you do not know 
what it is to see the radiant gold of a look change suddenly into 
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dull chilling lead. On the day when the sunshine of their look 
clouded over me, the winter of my life set in; disappointment has“ 
been my daily bread, and I have accepted it; I have lived on humiliation 
and insult. I love them so much that I swallowed all the affronts 
with which they sold me poor little clandestine moments of joy. Think 
of it! a father hiding himself to catch a glimpse of his daughters! 

I have given them my life, and they will not give me one hour today! 

I hunger and thirst to see them, my heart is on fire within me, and 
they will not come to soothe the pangs of death, for this is death, 

I feel that I am dying. Don't they know, then, what it means to 
trample on one's father's corpse? There is a God in Heaven, and 

we fathers are avenged whether we wish it or not. Oh! but they 

will come! 


As for the memory of Rodolphe, she had locked it away in 
the deepest recesses of her heart, and it remained there solemn 
and motionless as a pharaoh's mummy in a catacomb. A fragrance 
escaped from this embalmed love, that, penetrating through every- 
thing, perfumed with tenderness the immaculate atmosphere in which 
she longed to live. When she knelt on her Gothic prie-Dieu, she 
addressed to the Lord the same suave words that she had murmured 
formerly to her lover in the outpourings of adultery. She was 
searching for faith; but no delights descended from the heavens, 
and she arose with aching limbs and the vague feeling that she was 
being cheated. 

Yet she thought this search all the more admirable, and in 
the pride of her devoutness Emma compared herself to those grand 
ladies of long ago whose glory she had dreamed of over a portrait 
of La Valliere, and who, trailing with so much majesty the lace- 
trimmed trains of their long gowns, retired into solitude to shed 
at the feet of Christ the tears of hearts that life had wounded. 

Then she indulged in excessive charity. She sewed clothes 
for the poor, she sent wood to women in childbirth; and on coming 
home one day, Charles found three tramps eating soup in the kitchen. 
Her little girl, whom her husband had sent back to the nurse during 
her illness, returned home. She wanted to teach her to read; 
even Berthe's crying no longer irritated her. She was resigned, 
universally tolerant. Her speech was full of elevated expressions. 
She would say: 

"Is your stomach-ache any better, my angel?" 


The Yepanchins, of course, took the greatest interest in 
the prince, though when he went away he had no time to take leave 
of them. The general, however, did see him two or three times and 
they had some serious discussions together. But if Yepanchin saw 
him, he said nothing about it to his family. Anyway, at First, 
that is to say, during almost the whole of the first month after 
the prince's departure, his name was by common consent not mentioned 
in the Yepanchin household. Mrs. Yepanchin alone at the very 
beginning expressed the opinion that she had been ‘cruelly disappointed' 
in the prince. She added two or three days later rather vaguely 
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and without mentioning the prince's name that 'the chief feature’ of 
her life was her ‘continual mistakes' about people. Finally, about 
a fortnight later, exasperated by something her daughters had done, 
she summed up the whole situation sententiously in the following 
words: ‘Enough mistakes! We will have no more of them!' In this 
connexion it is only fair to observe that there was a rather unpleasant 
atmosphere in the house for some considerable time. There was a 
feeling of something unsaid, of some depression, tension, and ill- 
temper in the house; they all wore a frown. The general was busy 

day and night, engrossed in his business affairs; they had seldom 

seen him more occupied and active--especially on official business. 

His wife and daughters hardly ever caught a glimpse of him. As 

for the Misses Yepanchin, they never of course expressed their 

opinions aloud. Quite possibly they said very little even among 
themselves. They were proud and haughty girls, who were sometimes 

even ashamed to confide their secrets to one another; but they 
understood each other not only at the first word, but also at the 

first glance, so that quite often there was no need for them to say 
much. 


One conclusion could have been drawn by an impartial observer, 
if such a one happened to be on the spot, namely, that judging by 
the facts mentioned earlier, few as they were, the prince had 
succeeded in making a considerable impression on the Yepanchin 
household, though he had only made one appearance there, and that, 
too, a rather brief one. Perhaps this impression was just the result 
of simply curiosity, which could easily be explained by some of 
the prince's eccentric adventures. Be that as it may, the impression 
remained. 


The shooting was splendid. Stepan Arkadyevich shot two 
more birds and Levin two, one of which was not found. It began 
to get dark. Venus, bright and silvery, shone with her soft light 
low down in the west behind the birch trees, and high up in the east - 
the red lights of Arcturus twinkled. Over his head Levin made out 
the stars of the Great Bear and lost them again. The snipe had 
ceased flying; but Levin resolved to stay a little longer, till 
Venus, which he saw below a branch of birch, should be above it, 
and the stars of the Great Bear should be perfectly plain. Venus 
had risen above the branch, and the chariot of the Great Bear with 
its shaft was not plainly visible against the dark blue sky, yet 
still he waited. 

"Isn't it time to go home?" said Stepan Arkadyevich. 

It was quite still now in the copse, and not a bird was 
stirring. 

"Let's stay a little while," answered Levin. 

"As you like." 

They were standing now about fifteen paces from one another. 

"Stiva!" said Levin unexpectedly: “how is it you don't tell 
me whether your sister-in-law's married yet, or when she's going to 
be?" 


Levin felt so resolute and serene that he was convinced no 
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$ answer could affect him. But he had never dreamed of what Stepan 
Arkadyevich replied. 
‘ "She's never thought of being married, and isn't thinking 
i of it; but she's very ill, and the doctors have sent her abroad. 
They're afraid she may not live." 
"What!" cried Levin. "Very ill? What is wrong with her? 
How has she . r ru 
While they were saying this, Laska, with ears pricked up, 
{al was looking upward at the sky, and reproachfully at them. 
N "They have chosen a time to talk," she was thinkin a tls 
on the wing... Here it is, yes, it is. They'll miss dna 
; thought Laska. 

But at that very instant both suddenly heard a shrill 
whistle that seemed to hit them on their ear, and both suddenly 
seized their guns and two flashes gleamed, and two reports sounded 
at the very same instant. The snipe flying high above instantly folded 
its wings and fell into a thicket, bending down the delicate shoots. 


} (YOU MAY IF YOU WISH WRITE ON TWO OR THREE OF THE ABOVE PASSAGES, INSTEAD 
s OF ANSWERING OTHER QUESTIONS.) 


Die Write the opening paragraph of an imaginary sequel to any of the novels 
read for this course. 


So Make a case for or against the argument that not all novels ought to 
++ be called novels. 


\4 4. Write a description, as for a travel guide, of any city or countryside 
in the novels you have studied this summer. 


5. Compare the disappointments of any two characters in the novels we have 
looked at. 


6. Write seven sentences using the word real in as Many ways as possible. 


7. Contrast the ideas of either heroism or manners suggested by any two novels 
z in this course. 


ea) g 8. Give and discuss examples of technique affecting meaning in a novel. 


|. 9. Invent and answer a question of your own. 








136.. THE PASTORAL TRADITION Mr. Elder 
Final Examination Friday, August 9, 1985 


Please write two essays, in each of which you connect several 
of the selections below and address a topic or question about the 
pastoral that especially interests you. There is no need to touch 
on all of these extracts; similarly, you should feel free to bring 
in other examples. 


Good luck! 


l. "They spoke very little of their mutual feelings; pretty phrases 
and warm expressions being probably unnecessary between such 
tried friends. Theirs was that substantial affection which 
arises (if any arises at all) when the two who are thrown 
together begin first by knowing the rougher sides of each 
other's character, and not the best till further on, the 
romance growing up in the interstices of a mass of hard prosaic 
Gea sinteyaene 


2 "The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

2 He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

3 He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name's sake. 

4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

5 Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies: thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 

6 Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever." 


3r “In a district so diversified as this, so full of hollow 
vales, and hanging woods, it is no wonder that echoes should 
abound. Many we have discovered that return the cry of a pack 
of dogs, the notes of a hunting-horn, a tunable ring of bells, 
or the melody of birds, very agreeably: but we were still at 
a loss for a polysyllabical, articulate echo, till a young 
gentleman, who had parted from his company in a summer evening 
walk, and was calling after them, stumbled upon a very curious 
one in a spot where it might least be expected. At first he 
was Much surprised, and could not be persuaded but that he was 
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á mocked by some boy; but, repeating his trials in several 
languages, and finding his respondent to be a very adroit 
polyglot, he then discerned the deception. 
fh This echo in an evening, before rural noises cease, 
would repeat ten syllables most articulately and distinctly, 
especially if quick dactyls were chosen. The last syllables 
34 of 
Tityre, tu patulae recubans. 
were as audibly and intelligibly returned as the first: and 
4 there is no doubt, could trial have been made, but that at 
midnight, when the air is very elastic, and a dead stillness 
prevails, one or two syllables more might have been obtained; 


m but the distance rendered so late an experiment very inconvenient." 
fe 

j 4. "This pretty valley of Chilworth has a run of water which comes 

A out of the high hills, and which, occasionally, spreads into a 


pond; so that there is in fact a series of ponds connected by 
this run of water. This valley, which seems to have been 

la, created by a bountiful providence, as one of the choicest 
retreats of man; which seems formed for a scene of innocence 
and happiness, has been, by ungrateful man, so perverted as 


‘ to make it instrumental in effecting two of the most damnable 

| ~ of purposes; in carrying into execution two of the most damnable 
p inventions that ever sprang from the minds of man under the 

h. influence of the devil! namely, the making of gunpowder and 


of bank-notes! Here, in this tranquil spot, where the nightin- 
gales are to be heard earlier and later in the year than in any 
other part of England; where the first bursting of the buds 

is seen in Spring, where no rigour of seasons can ever be felt; 
where every thing seems formed for precluding the very thought 
4 of wickedness; here has the devil fixed on as one of the seats 
| of his grand manufactory; and perverse and ungrateful man not 

only lends him his aid, but lends it cheerfully!" 





¥ 
5i Come live with mee, and be my love, 
r And we will all the pleasures prove, 
» That Vallies, groves, hills and fieldes, 
Woods, or steepie mountaine yeeles. 
And wee will sit upon the Rocks, 


Seeing the Sheepheards feede theyr flocks, 
By shallow Rivers, to whose falls, 
| Melodious byrds sings Madrigalls. 
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Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we not the penalty of Adam; 

The seasons' difference, as the icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
"This is no flattery'; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,--both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


"Yet it was spring, and the bluebells were coming in the 
wood, and the leaf-buds on the hazels were opening like the 
spatter of green rain. How terrible it was that it should 
be spring, and everything cold-hearted, cold-hearted. Only 
the hens, fluffed so wonderfully on the eggs, were warm 
with their hot, brooding female bodies! Connie felt herself 
living on the brink of fainting all the time. 

Then, one day, a lovely sunny day with great tufts of 
primroses under the hazels, and many violets dotting the 
paths, she came in the afternoon to the coops and there was 
one tiny, tiny perky chicken tinily prancing round in front 
of a coop, and the mother hen clucking in terror. The slim 
little chick was greyish-brown with dark markings, and it 
was the most alive little spark of a creature in seven kingdoms 
at that moment. Connie crouched to watch in a sort of ecstacy. 
Life, life! Pure, sparky, fearless new life! New life! 

So tiny and so utterly without fear! 








10. 
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"'This is the place of my song-dream, the place the music 
played to me,' whispered the Rat, as if in a trance. ‘Here, 
in this holy place, here if anywhere surely we shall find Him:' 

Then suddenly the Mole felt a great Awe fall upon him, 
an awe that turned his muscles to water, bowed his head, and 
Footed hisi feet etorthe Grounds elt was no paniciterror indeed 
he felt wonderfully at peace and happy--but it was an awe that 
smote and held him and, without seeing, he knew it could 
only mean that some august Presence was very, very near. With 
difficulty he turned to look for his friend, and saw him at 
his side cowed, stricken, and trembling violently. And still 
there was utter silence in the populous bird-haunted branches 
around them; and still the light grew and grew." 


Nature's first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold. 

Her early leaf's a flower; 
But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 





9 AUgUST 1905 mo, Cadden 


PART I (45 minutes) | 


Identify five of the following by play, author, dramatic situation 
and general significance to the play in which it appears. 
= 1. “From the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of Tripoli" 
2. A black toy dog with three legs. 
Fe A necklace of nails 
- He lifts his arms, cne music swells and the lights go out. 
5. An ciron. mangle... x 
6. "She's not going to nake ita” 
7. A mug of tea and a crust of bread 
- “One loses one's classics.” 


3 PART II (45 minutes) 
Choose one of the following assignments. 

1. Which of the plays we have read did you find most. 
moving and why? 
2. Write a letter to the principal of your E ihe 

Artistic Director of your community theatre to request 
| a production of one of the plays on our reading list. 
Explain why you think it's important that the play 

be done now in your school/community. 


P 3. Write a review of Alan's production of Cloud 9 
PART III (90 minutes) 
4 - Choose one of the following. 


P. 1. “No truly great play has ever changed the minds of its 
audience on social, economic, or generally political 
problems. The inner changes worked by important plays 

} upon the minds and hearts of spectators are always 
more general, and, simultaneously, more personal.” 
Discuss, agreeing or disagreeing in whole or in part, 

, in terms of three playwrights. 


H» 2. Discuss how three of the playwrights you have read 

, represent family life on stage. 
4 3. Discuss how and why three of the playwrights you have 
E read choose either to emphasize or to disguise the 


theatricality of the stage -- its existence as an 


independent, contemporaneous, non-representational 
space. 
? 





189. LANGUAGE, CULTURE AND THE WRITING SELF Boyd Davis 
Final Examination Thursday, August 8, 1985 


This exam, as we discussed in class, will have four sections, each of which 
consists of different kinds of questions. Each section is worth 40 or more 
points. 


Choose anything you like, in any order you like, from any section of the exam 
you wish, up to 100 points. 


SECTION I -- IDENTIFICATIONS. 

There are 20 IDs, each of which is worth two points. I have specified 
15 of the IDs as 15 different teachers; 5 of them are yours to create 
and answer, again staying within the framework of Teacher. 

Hurree Chunder Moorkerjee 

Manan 

Father Victor 

Joshua (from Cloud Nine) 

Mahbub Ali 

Ged 

Colonel Creighton 

Penthe 

Donald Graves 

James Britton 

Lurgan Sahib 

Dixie Goswami 


Nancie Atwell 


Kossil 


16 - 20 You make it up and answer it. 
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A 
w ; 
H SECTION II -- SHORT ESSAYS. 
q Each of these short essays (one fat paragraph, at most a couple of 
paragraphs?) asks you to "gloss the text" and interpret in terms of 
e language, culture, or language-and-culture. Each of these is worth 
5 points. 
, 1. In Kim -- the bazaar-letter-writing scene. 
(Use either the read or the spoken text in your memory.) 
7 2. In Word Play -- the examples about politeness and honorifics. 
i 3. In Word Play -- the anecdote about Clever Hans. 
f 4. In Word Play -- an example of verbal dueling. 
K 5. In Tombs -- the way Arha "remembers" the turnings in the labyrinth. 


6. In Gumperz, a brief answer from your own experience, or from 
> his chapter to his rhetorical question (p. 100) "What 
sorts of information do speakers in fact rely on prosody 
to provide in verbal exchanges?" 


7. In Gumperz, during his discussion of code-switching, he presents 
+ examples of where you can't switch codes. You can say "We 
will go" in one language or dialect and "to the field" in 
another, but can't say "we will" (lang/dialect 1) "go to 
as l the field" (lang/dialect 2). This question's style is, 
in itself an example of code-switching, isn't it? How do 
you know? (At last, the real question.) (There are many 
; . ways to answer it.) 


> 8. The metaphor of code-switching can extend to larger areas. 
Think of some of the field work you did--did you notice any? 
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SECTION III -- SLIGHTLY LONGER SHORT ESSAYS (several paragraphs) 
Each essay is worth 10 points. In these essays, gloss the text and move 
beyond it to consider the writing self in the midst of language and culture. 


£ l. Attached is a poem by Frost ("The Oven Bird" which Mr. Pack thought would 

A give you pleasure in considering the relationships developed between the 
writer/observer and the bird observed, in terms of the "theeme of this 

4 section." 


% 2. Attached are the opening lines from Book I of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
which may allow you to consider the writing self from a more classical 
perspective. i 


3. Each of us read a different section from the Spindler anthology, and 
4 formed rather definite views about the kind of writing (or register 
of writing) in that text. Care to share your views and analyze them? 


4. At the close of Spradley's text on participant observation, he comments, 

oe "In the process of writing one discovers a hidden store of knowledge 
gained during the research process." (p. 160--page is attached and was 

in your earlier packet) Do you/did you find that to be true for you? 





~ 
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SECTION IV -- BIG ESSAY 3 


Each of these questions can be worth either 20 or 40 points, depending on 
the weight you want to assign to it. Please let me know so I will know 
how you want me to read it. 


An examination of your own writings for this course including, if you wish, 
this exam: what kinds of writings, what kinds of changes do you see? 


Test A/Test l--both were good. Create an organized reflection on "test 
styles" (to use Mari Sue's term). 


We've been doing collaborative learning and collaborative research. 
Write The Question and The Answer. 


Risk--vulnerability--acceptance (and I said "not tolerance" but you might 
want to include it because you might view the concept differently). 

How do you see these terms in the context of your language, your culture, 
your writing self? 











THPTOVENTBIRD 


, There is a singer everyone has heard, 
Toz Loud, a mid-summer and a mid-wood bird, 
Who makes the solid tree trunks sound again. 
He says that leaves are old and that for flowers 


Mid-summer is to spring as one to ten. 

He says the early petal-fall is past, 

When pear and cherry bloom went down in showers 
., On sunny days a moment overcast; 

And comes that other fall we name the fall. 

He says the highway dust is over all. 


i The bird would cease and be as other birds 
4 But that he knows in singing not to sing. 
f The question that he frames in all but words 


Is what to make of a diminished thing. 


a 
` LS BOOK I 
n My intention is to tell of bodies changed | 
To different forms; the gods, who made the changes, 
F Will help me—or I hope so—with a poem 
A That runs from the world’s beginning to our own days. 
ai The Creation 
3 _® Before the ocean was, or earth, or heaven, 
d. Nature was all alike, a shapelessness, 


Chaos, so-called, all rude and lumpy matter, 
Va Nothing but bulk, inert, in whose confusion 
Discordant atoms warred: there was no sun 
To light the universe; there was no moon 
4 o With slender silver crescents filling slowly; 
No earth hung balanced in surrounding air, 
No sea reached far along the fringe of shore. 
lke Land, to be sure, there was, and air, and ocean, 
| l But land on which no man could stand, and water 
i No man could swim in, air no man could breathe, 
Ix Air without light, substance forever changing, 
Forever at war: within a single body 
| Heat fought with cold, wet fought with dry, the hard 
E- Fought with the soft, things having weight contended 
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OBJECTIVES 

1. To understand the Nature of ethnographic writing as part of the 
translation process 

2. To identity different levels of ethnographic writing 

To identify the steps ın writing an ethnography. 

4. To write an ethnography 


Ww 


during the research process. 
As most professional writers will affirm, the only way to 
learn to write is ro write. In the same way that learning to 
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One-Legged Seagulls 


by Leslie Brooks 


Brent and I were taking the ferry across the James River when I spotted the 
one-legged seagull. I had watched the birds flock about the boat as we drove a- 
board, and as the vessel pulled away from the dock, I noticed that many of them 
settled themselves on the iron railing, as though to hitch a free ride across the 
estuary. It may have been a free ride, but it couldn't have been an easy one for 
any of them. Winds swept across the deck, buffeting the row of white and gray 
feathered bodies clinging to the rail ‘for dear‘life. I marveled that those slim 
stalks of legs could even support the plump gulls, much less anchor them in a 
stiff breeze. My eyes skimmed back over the row of birds, and I thought how much 
they looked like a row of musical notes--connected eighth notes--two skinny legs 
connected across the top by a thick body. Eighth notes arranged across the top 
of a musical staff by an eccentric composer who wanted to hear the entire first 
bar in high F. One eighth note after another lined up on that iron railing, 
straining against the wind. 

That was when I saw the broken eighth note, the eighth note with, only one 
skinny, stalk-like leg. . He was pushing his body into the wind, struggling not 
only to maintain his single-claw hold on the rail but fighting to steady his 
off-center weight above it. But he was hanging on. That one-legged seagull was 
hanging on. . ; 

-I kept my eyes on that bird for the rest of our trip across the Janes. T 
watched him until we docked on the other side, and he flew away. "What keeps 
him going?" I said to Brent. "What in the hell keeps a one-legged seagull going?" 

What does keep a one-legged seagull going? Is it love, or faith, or hope? 

I remember Adeline Hart. Wife, mother, schoolteacher, .she was. stricken with 
cancer about ten years ago. She's battled the disease ever since, and she hasn t 
lost, but she hasn't won either. Bouts of surgery, rounds of chemotherapy, have ~ 
left her frail and stooped, but she alweys manages to summon up the strength to 
tend her flower garden.. The last time I saw Mrs. Hart was one Sunday after 
church. She and her husband were standing at the back of the sanctuary, and l 
she was grasping the hands of her friends and urging us to come see her flowers. 
It was June, and the day lilies were at their peak. "Come see them," she beamed. 
"They're so lovely," Maybe their loveliness somehow soothes her pain. Is this 
same joy available to seagulls? Do they appreciate fluffy clouds and blue water 
and warm sunshine? T By 

Or is it courage and determination, stubbornness and pride, that keeps a 
one-legged seagull going? That's what kept’ Danny McNeill going. when the chain~ 
saw he was using to cut firewood kicked back into his face and split it open 
from scalp to jaw. His wife drove him, bleeding and screaming, to the emergency 
room, and the doctors there pulled the skin back over his forehead and nose and 
lips and chin and took hundreds of tiny stitches to make it stay there. He came 
to work the next morning and sat at his desk, his head purple and swollen and 
throbbing, and he wouldn't take anything for pain except aspirin. Maybe denying 
his pain really did make it go away. Or maybe the admiration and. respect Danny 
won that day acted as some kind of balm. Is that kind of satisfaction available 
to seagulls? Do they care what other seagulls think of them? 

Can qualities of the heart or of the spirit keep a one-legged seagull going? 
Or does he just do what he has to do? y ah 

I tried to imagine the accident that: took the seagull's leg, that crippled 
but did not kill him. I wondered how it happened. b i 
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I know how Jay Seymour's accident happened. He was riding his moped in 
front of his mother's hotsé, and it eroded on some gravel and threw him into a 
ditch. He was fifteen, and there wasn't a scratch on him--not a scratch. But 
he lay in that ditch, and he didn't move. He didn' t move then, and he hasn't 

‘moved. a muscle below his “neck since. It's been three years. 

I know-how Joe Thompson's accident happened too. I saw it. It was in 
October 1968, and the Greenwood High School Emeralds were playing Airport High 
- Of. Columbia. It was cold and raining, and the field was wet and slippery. Joe 
‘was the quarterback, and he got sacked and went down in the mud. They carried 

him off the field on a stretcher, and the home crowd stood and cheered him. 
The next day the newspaper reported he'd suffered a broken neck. À 
>Ten years later I visited Joe at' his parents home. He was propped up in 
. his. wheelchair and tied into position. His head wobbled on his neck like a 
baby's; and when it fell forward, his mother would gently push it back into 
place. He still had the’same shy smile and deep dimples I remembered from high 
school, but his eyes. were dull, and his body was wasted, and his fingers curled 
into: his bent wrists. 

We sat on the porch for a while, and then his mother wheeled him indoors. 
When she réturned, she sat down on the steps and told me that Joe spent most of 
his days in the hospital bed they'd installed in his bedroom. No one came to 
see him anymore. He'd lost interest in the CB radio the Lions Club had bought 
him. All he did was watch TV. 

That was two years before Joe died at age thirty. 

I wondered how long it had been since the one-legged seaguli's accident. 

I wondered if his fellow seagulls recognized his plight, and if they cared, and 
-if they helped him outi. 

mey didn't. They were quite callous, to tell you the truth. 

It's about a thirty-minute ferry ride across the James. While I watched 
the one-legged seagull, Brent watched the people in the car ahead of us. They 
passed a large bag of potato chips back and forth a couple of times, and then 
they rolled down their windows and tossed a few chips on the deck. The gulls 
started from the boat's iron railing and flapped their wings frantically 
against the wind. They wheeled and dived for the potato chips, and then they - 
droppa onto the deck to wait for more. 

“It’s not easy' to distinguish one’ seagull from"another in a hungry flock, 
but I kept my eye on the one-legged seagull as best I could. I don't know if 
he ever got any potato chips or not. Everytime I spotted him he was on the edge 
of the fray, hopping gamely, trying to squeeze through the crowd on his cr: 
gona leg. I didn't see any gulls step aside for him. 

-I wish they had. I still don't know what in the world kept that one-legged 
seagull going, but I was sure rooting for: him. ' AF pod 

I'm rooting for Jay too; Last semester I saw him nearly every day < +e 
halls at Greenwood High. Instead of buying’ him an electric hospital bed acu 
a CB radio and a television, his. family and friends scraped together the money 
to buy him a custom-built, motorized wheelchair. He couldn't move a muscle 
below his neck, but he could’ move his chin, and he used it to nudge the 5 
specially-designed lever that rolled the chair forward or in reverse. Federal 
law required the school district to provide him with an aide, and she held doors 
and took notes and wrote BESS for Peay He. Vourann t let ees do anything more 
than that. 

Jay graduated from Greenwood High Schob? on June 8 ‘He thrust” out his 
chin and guided his wheelchair up the’ ramp and stopped {t in front. of the super- 
intendent of schools. Dr. Watson sġueèzėd Jay's hand ånd tucked’ the diploma 
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under his arm. Jay turned the chair around and. headed. back down the: ramp. That's 


when the home crowd stood and cheered hin. 


Jay will enter the University of South. Carolina in the fall... -don't know 
what in the world keeps him going. Maybe he's just doing what he has to do. 
But I think of him often, and I think of that ferry ride across the James and 
that one-legged seagull. I remember how I kept wishing the- people in:the car 
ahead of us would throw a couple of potato chips out tothe- edge of the flock 
so the one-legged seagull would have a chance to scramble for them: toos: And I 
no longer pull into the handicapped parking space in front: of K-Mart-~-even if 
I'm only going to be five minutes; even if it's raining. .I park clear on the 
other side of the lot, if I have to, and I-~I who am able--walk. 
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On Being A Part 


i by Andrew Deckert 


The Smoky Hill River Festival draws 70,000 people during its three-day 
stint. Wood workers, silversmiths, potters and weavers demonstrate their crafts 
alongside water colorists, batik designers, cloth sculpturers, . and natural life 
photographers. Professor Gizmo, the one-man band with washtub, cymbal, drum, 


and kazoo, the Medieval Harmonettes, tumblers, mimes, and clowns circulate and 
perform wherever spirit and audience chance to congregate. 


The white gazebo--a high-tech anachronism of antennas, microphones, and 
speakers--is the center of entertainment. Here, the Smoky River Gang, a chorale 
of high school students, dances and sings its way through "Rock around the 
Clock" and "Putting on the Ritz. Sunday morning finds the Methodist choir open- 
ing with "God Bless America" and the soldiers from the Big Red 1 of the Fort. 
Riley Drill Team raising the United States flag. The promoters advertise that 
the Smoky Hill River Festival has something for everyone. r 

A swing band. playing the songs of Glenn Miller and Guy Lombardo begins a 


set shortly after a jazz pianist and a look-alike Ella Fitzgerald conclude. The 


music floats down around us as we huddle in the shade of the sprawling elms. 
It is a hot day-~a Kansas-hot day when the over-heated air dies and lies like 


-pools around our feet. 


Nancy and I struggle for cover where I hunker down and she sits with her 
knees drawn, up to her chin. We are mildly surprised when a dark-complexioned 
man of late fifties takes the hand of his wife and they begin to gracefully 
dance on the hot slab of concrete before the white gazebo. They glide and enjoy; 
he performs several fancy, intricate steps oblivious to us who watch.- Only his 
lover of thirty years ago and he exist in a roadside ballroom for his brief 
minutes on the stage. The oneness is destroyed by two little boys who have 
escaped their mothers' clutches. The little boys jump around thinking that 
they too are in the dance. The man and woman--faint, warm smiles of parently 
compassion on their lips--take the boys by the hands to form a foursome that 
undulates no longer to the music but rather to the antics of the little boys. 
The set ends; so do the dancers. 

"you'd have to have had a few beers to get up and dance like that in front 
of all these people," Nancy says. 

A very warm announcer, his t-shirt dark from perspiration, takes the micro- 
phone. "Boy, it's hot," he says. There isn't a chuckle from the crowd. He 
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continues, "Our next group this afternoon is the Denver String Quartet. Won't 
you all welcome them, ladies and gentlemen?" We clap but I mist admit that my 
response is less than enthusiastic for a group playing Bach, Beethoven, and 
Handel in the bread basket oven of the U.S.A. l i 

Beethoven's notes, however, seep out to us and no one leaves. We sit en- 
tranced, it seems, There is something so soothing, so quiet, so mystical that 


on this day even men with cowboy boots, snuff cans, and I-love-my-truck stickers 


sit quietly and listen. 
A little man--a fireplug of a man--his hair blond, his burly chest bared, 


his girth expansive but not flabby, stands in the middle of the crowd. He makes 4 


his way forward, his khaki trousers too long for his short, stocky legs, to the 
open area below the steps of the white gazebo. He raises his arm, tan only to 
mid-bicep, and he begins to direct. 

The slack skin below his chin warbles without sound. He is not trying to 
detract; he does not want attention. He is moved by the music and he wants to 
join in. He wants to be a part. 

I look at Nancy. She cocks her left eye brow and frowns a little. "Down's 
Syndrome," she whispers. The gallery is hushed--no catcalls, no down-in-fronts. 
The little man, the whiteness of his bare back and chest so in contrast 

with the red heat of the day, directs at first with his right arm extended. 
Sometimes there are wide arching sweeps of his arm; other times, delicate, finite 
strokes, all in keeping with the rise and fall of the sonata; 


The piece ends and he applauds the quartet. He bows to ‘them sai he graciously 


extends his right arm, palm up as if presenting them to us. He applauds OFN 
and we TOn On he smiles at the quartet and we smile too, PEE we're not sure” 
whether we're smiling with him or at him. 

There is a moment's silence while the quartet members prepare themselves 
for another piece. He stands with hands on hips and looks far away into the 
trees and sky. He is patient. The music begins and he turns to them and joins 
with them. This time both arms move tothe rhythm of the music. An oboe briefly 
carries the melody with sharp, stoccato notes and he closes his hands, index 
fingers extended, thumbs up as though he were shoot ing a toy gun as he points at 
each note which escapes into the hot, depressed air. The music flows, and he 
with it. He never misses a beat. Once he becomes tired and drops his arm and 
stands unobtrusive, quiet, alone. The piece ends and he apain applauds and 
gestures graciously to the group. ` i 

When the third piece begins, his Re is lagging. He laboriously 
peels from his pocket a.pack of rumpled cigarettes with one hand while still 
directing with the other. He takes time to light a cigarette and smokes casually 
while continuing to direct. The piece ends; his fervor has lessened. 

He stoops to retrieve his shirt, the cigarette a stub beneath his wea } 
He opens his belt, unzips his trousers, shoves his shirt tail down, arighi« his 
clothing, and strolls matter-of-factly across the green to disappear into tarongs 
greedily inspecting the wares at the craftmen's tents. 
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The Unscientific Method 
iy auto SCORET 
My younger brother me my first specimen. nenat was about ten I loved to 


watch him. He fascinated me. . Steve and his friend Eric would play for hours. 
They made go-tarts of washing machine motors, built forts in trees and out, and 


‘loved to dig huge holes... And they would do all of this without talking. Every 


morning Eric would arrive and they would disappear to the workshop or the backyard. 
I would follow surreptitiously, intrigued by their joint productive energy. It 
deemed to result from some mysterious communication. They worked silently. Some- 


‘times they would give me a chance to participate. Once I. was allowed to hammer 


nails for the walls of the fort but couldn't hit the nails straight and lost my 
chance to be admitted to this secret realm. I-was convinced that my failure to 
hit nails straight éxemplified my inability to assimilate: into male culture. I 
never thought:they intentionally kept me out, I just felt I was missing some 
crucial ‘ingredient. I was certain males communicated differently than females. 

i My father was also an enigma, He was my favorite hugger. I waited eagerly 


for his arrival home in the evening. Sometimes I had to wait until quite late 


because he worked such long hours. Then I would run full-speed to be. the first 


“one to get a big bear hug, and he always laughed and said I was his best hugger. 


But when I got older I withheld those hugs out of frustration. I denied him 
hugs because I felt denied of attention. He worked at the hospital for at least 
twelve hours a day, and then brought another four hours of work home. Because 
he was not around; we didn't talk. I. had daily conversation with my mother, 


‘contact and response. But-contact with my father was seldom, and therefore less 


spontaneous. When we did talk, he was wise and comforting, but he was not ex- 
pressive. I saw'hħim, like my brother, as quiet and withdrawn. He projected a 
sense of purpose I ‘could not define. And again, I attributed this to maleness, 
and felt it was a weakness of mine that we did. not communicate. 

One evening, while I was in college, John and I were in his apartment when 


-a friend of his’ knocked. I knew this man, Rory, as one of,John's friends. They 


played on the same intramural football team and drank at the same bars. I 
assumed the rough-housing on the field, and betting and joking in the bars was 
the extent of their male communication. I thought. that was the limit of men's 
friendships. It was quite late in the evening when. he arrived, and he was 
drunk. He didn't know I was in the next room. His words came in an emotional 
rush, and were soon accompanied by tears. He had been at a party when some un~ 
invited guests arrived. They were greeted and offered beers. Then one of the 
party-givers asked one of the newly arrived women to dance. This was not O.K. 
with her boyfriend, and he became belligerent. He obviously wanted a fight. 


. The girl was not about to return to him when she saw his irrational behavior, . 


and so the trouble ‘began. When a fight- erupted with thrown chairs and beer 
bottles, Rory left.: He drove around for a while and then came to see John. 
He was upset because the situation was so irrational and volatile, just the 
situation I thought:men thrived on. 

I was astounded. I surprised: myself by discovering I adhered to the stereo- 
type that men don't cry and that they condone violence. Rory's tears. were ex- 
acerbated by the alcohol I am sure, but still it was an honest reaction. This 
became especially clear as he shared another story with John. He was on a base- 
ball team in high school. At one game the pitcher threw a ball straight and 
hard, hitting Rory in the nose, breaking it. Blood was everywhere. Rory was 
sure the throw was intentional. He saw red, leapt into the field, and heaved 
the bat at the pitcher. It struck him and knocked him cold. The boy was 
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unconscious for three days. Rory had never told this story to anyone, and I'm 
sure it was not meant for my ears. But that night I learned of a compassion I 
didn't know I had been denying. I did not expect men to so unashamedly share 
emotions, to acknowledge a need to share. I am embarrassed to admit such a 
tunnelled perspective, and yet I still had more to learn. 

This same friend later profoundly influenced the relationship I had with 
John.. I was impatient with the lack of commitment. I wanted either a long-term 
relationship, or I wanted out to pursue others. We were at a standstill, and I 
reacted out of sheer frustration. It was my spring break from school, and when 
a man I had spoken to in class called to invite me to go to Montana with him for 
three days, I said yes. When I returned John and I were on even shakier ground. 


That was in fact my intent since the indecision was driving me crazy. We decided — 


to go our separate ways. An amazing thing happened. We became friends. We 
gradually developed the friendship that we'd lost long before. And then, in the 
midst of eines friendship, he asked me to marry him. I said yes. 

It wasn't until later that I learned how he spent his time while I was in 
Montana. He talked with Rory practically every waking moment. They talked about 
me and relationships and marriage. I have only a sense of what they said, but 
I know Rory supported my position. He represented my point of view, and agreed 
a decision had to be made. He broke the stalemate. I never dreamed that men 
even talked about serious relationships, and I certainly did not expect a man to 
take my side. 

I also assumed that men's friendships with men were off-bounds to women, 
and that I could not be a part of them. A high school friend of my husband's 
taught me otherwise. I had met Larry once when I tagged along on one of those 


foolish boys' games. that men insist on repeating (squirrel hunting, in this case), 


and I had not seen him for years. He came to town on business when John was 
gone, so I was delegated hostess. I was nervous. This guy was not the sort I 
could entertain. He spoke only with my husband when he called, and always of 
hunting and fishing and dirty jokes. But I took a big breath and chose a- meat 
and potatoes restaurant I was sure he would enjoy. 

The first surprise was his insistence that I choose a place for eer er he 
knew meat and potatoes was not my style. So, over pasta and red wine, we got to 
know each other. He swamped me with pictures of his son, and verbatim recall of 
his most recent phone conversation with this one-year old wonder. He spoke of 
frustration with his job and his envy of our living in his home state. He told 
me stories about the antics he and John had performed in high school. During 
the second bottle of wine, he told me about this special guy I had married; not 
just the guy I knew: but one who was also a good friend to men. He spoke of the 
honor and trust built through years of camaraderie. 

This spurned me to think more of. growing up with my brother Steve. I re- 
member water balloon fights we had when we were supposed to be getting ready for 
bed, and planting jello on our oldest sister's chair when she was being especially 
bossy. He never told when I snuck out at night, and I would cover for him. Last 
year Steve lived just thirty miles from me and we met for long bicycle rides. 
During those rides, I finally. realized we too had built honor and trust. Though 
my method is unscientific, I am still able to disprove theories. That realiza- 
tion alone makes this continuous experiment worthwhile. | 
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Chain Songs 


by Beverly McColley 


= Her hair pulled austerely into a bun, Grandma's angular frame pushed by me 


cin: the narrow hallway as her mop skimmed the wide, shellacked floorboards. The 
-unspoken message, the one a child's heart is so sensitive to hear, was: "Stay 
‘out of my way. I:have important work to do." I felt the same message in my 


mother's avoidance of her and her warnings that as long as I stayed with Grandma 
Brown, I must make my bed, hang up my clothes, and not have any toys or books 
around the room. In later years I considered this an injustice to a four-year- 


zold, for I was "too young to be dying this way," However, like the speaker of 
"Fern Hill," whom time held "green and dying," I, too, in the child-like sense 


of discovary that resists annihilation found a way to sing "in my chains like 
the sea, canis 

If there was no warmth in Grandma, I would have to find warmth somewhere 
else, and I did. In the middle of the house, between the living room and parlor 
was a huge iron grate that sent.up blasts of coal-scented heat. Each gust would 
fill the skirt of my pinafore, and the checkered grate would leave its burning 
imprint on my bare feet. I found warmth, too, in the kitchen. Even though . 
Grandma turned her back as she tended the cast-iron pots on the wood-burning 


"= stove, occasionally opening the stove's belly to stir the fire within, there was 
. warmth in the fruits of her labor, the mingled aromas of freshly baked pound cake 
‘and baked beans, as well as in the chatter of adults gathered around the table 


and children clustered.on the nearby staircase. Another warm spot I found was 


“ Grandma's tiny but orderly garden next to the spigot, where a fine mist from a 


slit in the garden hose sprayed the marigolds and zinnias, their vibrant petals 


“and green leaves glistening in:the. sun. 


Lacking toys, I had to invent my own games of discovery, and I found it: easy 


“to slip past everyone in the kitchen, open the door to the cellar, and begin my 


descent. Immediately, I faced the challenge of stretching ny foot to the first 
open stair, realizing that I could easily fall through to the cellar below. After 
a succession of precarious steps, I was ready to take the final leap to the dirt 


‘! floor. I loved the way rounded rocks protruded from its surface, a delightful 


contrast to the gleaming shellac upstairs. Before me was the mysterious counter 
where a basket of brown eggs waited to be candled, and at the far end of the 
cellar was a mounted Maytag that would dance on its legs when Grandma washed. 
This earthen cellar allowed me to be and to discover in ways that even my 
grandmother's sternness could not stifle. By seeking warmth in the presence: of 
rejection and by cultivating playfulness in austerity, I learned as achild to 
sing in my chains like the sea. i raay 

= Seven years after a painful divorce, I continued to grieve a severed relation- 
ship. In an attempt. to wrest me from grief, a friend asked, "Why don't yOu EER 
nails for your coffin now; you have obviously locked yourself from life. 
Nothing, not even my friend's jarring observation, could break the tenacity with 
which I clung to my chains. One day a dance studio called, offering introductory 
lessons. As I stepped into the mirrored studio, its floorboards gleaming and 
music pulsing, I felt life begin its return. After I had taken several lessons 
in ballroom dance, the director of the studio, a dancer recognized in inter. | 
national competition, announced at an evening party, that he and. I would -perform 
a waltz. With a kind whisper of confidence, he helped me overcome the initial: 
panic, Then I felt his skill leading me through the gliding motions of the 
waltz, energy vibrating as we skimmed the polished floor, mirrors reflecting our 
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graceful oneness with the music, the-audiénce appreciative. The following day I 
treated myself to a new perfume, essence of lilies, and resolved to wear it in 
celebration whenever I:danced. ~ --: 

When I moved to the Eastern Shore of Virginia, I sensed another kind of 
chain. This time it was the aridity of the emotional and intellectual environ- 
ment. For the first ‘time in my Tife, I was among country folk, not down-to- 
earth, loving country folk, but provincial ‘country folk hostile to newcomers. a E 
I would walk to the post office that was housed in the general store, dusted in | 
the wake of an overloaded produce truck that accelerated instead of braking as it 
noisily crossed,the railroad tracks, passed the general store and the small row | 
of houses, heading for the highway. It was in this stark, hostile environment 
that I discovered Kierkegaard. Early every morning I would read his works, per- T 
forming cerebral calisthenics with him as I learned to sing a new song in my k 
chains. pf i ; fe 

< When my mother was dying of cancer, I flew home for what I knew would be — E 
my last visit. When I first saw her, she looked frail and bent, more like my $ 
father's mother than his wife, her whiteness accentuated by the dark brown wig 
she wore to hide her baldness caused by chemotherapy. Her skin, wrinkled beyond E 
her years, showed little x's where radiation had been aimed. Early in the mor- 
ning:she coughed and wheezed violently, pathetic, futile:attempts to cough away 





the cancer from her lungs. I would lie in bed tormented by her suffering, power- F 
less to help. After her morphine she would sit before the television, allowing L 
soap operas to parade their artificial life before her. ` My father, relieved to 

have me sit beside her, retreated to ‘his workroom to putter as he always had i 
before her illness. Why do they pretend life is unchanged, I asked myself. Why Ta 


can't we as a family talk about death? Why do we insist on charades? When I 
felt all the unspoken words begin to’suffocate me, I left the screaming silence 


of the house to walk outside, finding at the end of the property a grassy path, vs 
arched by trees and concealed by an early-evening mist. Broad green leaves shut | 

out ałll:byt tiny patches of sky and golden shafts from the setting sun that H 
filtered through the green shade and mingled with the scent of honeysuckle. In- Lo 


side the house I had become a participant in my mother's dying as I, too, joined 
the charade, feeling I should suffer as part of my own futile attempt to alleviate 
her pain. <In:this leafy cave, a comforting shelter, I could retreat into the a 
stillness of myself where I did not have to apologize for being alive. This 
became my. song of survival in the presence of death. 

Recently, as a veteran teacher of fourteen years, I experienced a new kind | 
of chain. This time: it was a sense. of disillusionment that threatened to des- | 
troy my professional career. What had once been an animating and consuming f 
love of teaching was replaced with stagnation and despair. The principal of ; hy 
my school gave me what I considered an impossible teaching assignment--three  : 
preparations, including one section of Latin, two sections of superior English, ` | 

“and two sections of remedial English, one an extended period, including lunch, L 
study, and a longer-than-usual class for students with shorter-than-usual i 
attention spans. After three weeks, one of the remedial sections (not the ex- 


tended one but the one I had come to love) was dispersed to other teachers and a 
replaced by a new section of superior students. The arbitrary, unexpected d 
change added another preparation and shook my faith- in the administration. My i 
disillusionment grew when the principal failed to respond to me or to an. eight- . 
page letter I wrote and when I..realized that the administrators of my school re 1 
were more concerned with a smooth-running operation: than they cared about my 

personal needs or growth. During this: timg, :a brochure arrived from a graduate fo 


school set in the mountains, of. Vermont, and in:the midst of stagnation and anger, 
I decided to. nurture what. the, administrators -so callously denied. When’ summer 
came, I began my journey to Vermont, playing La Traviata as the backdrop for 4 





once had, but that was true of the time we spent with our parents. As 
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the aerial architecture of a suspension bridge, saluting rush-hour traffic with 


John Phillip Sousa marches, and following an uphill mountain stream toward‘ the 


campus, ‘accompanied by Baroque trumpet tunes. When I attended classes, I noticed 


each room had at least one window with a view of the mountains. The minds of the 


professors were windows too, each with a panorama of scholarship. In this natural 


_ setting charged with discovery, sharing, challenge, and growth, I found a way to 


satisfy personal needs denied during the year. 

As I reflect on my life, I see a series of chains, each offering me the 
challenge to nurture what circumstance denied, each offering the occasion to 
relearn, as. I learned as a child, to sing in my chains like the sea. 
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Out Of Focus 


by Linda Braun 


As an adult I have discovered that some events of my childhood and adoles- 
cence had dimensions and explanations that I could not possibly have understood 
at the time, Age and experience have given me the means of seeing more clearly 
some of the events of my earlier life in much the same way as turning certain 
dials will bring into focus a slightly fuzzy home movie. I have discovered, how- 
ever, that there is a major component of my life which I do not yet have `` 
focused, not because of my age but perhaps because of my color--white. 

I have spent the last few weeks in Vermont, away from my south Georgia home. 
Looking around in towns and on campus at Bread Loaf, I have seen very few black 
people. I realized the other day that I miss my black neighbors and the variety 
of human color that is a part of my past and present life at home, Then I began 
.to think again about a woman, a black woman, whose presence in my life and now 
in my memories has a lot to do with whatever it is that I am. I began to think 
again about Mamie, the woman in our home whom my sister Jean and I regarded as 
a second mother. i 
; My memories of Mamie are rich and warm, and they all have in them an únder- 
lying thread of love which I always believed was reciprocated. She washed ‘our 
clothes, cleaned our house, and cooked our food. These things anyone could do. 
But Mamie was not, to Jean and me, just our maid; she was our second mother, «— 
an integral. part of our family. . be Svea 

. When we were in elementary school, Jean and I got home from school before 
Mama got home from work. Often we would sit down on either side of Mamie and 
share with her all of our triumphs and tragedies of the day. She would laugh 
with us or hug us tight against her softness. We would ask her questions and 
get satisfactory answers--most of the time. She would help us with our homers 
work if we asked her. Once she even spent an hour trying to braid our short, 
recalcitrant hair into the plaits lying next to the head like little black: 
girls wore. Jean and I had so admired those wonderful: pigtails on black children 
but were.dismayed and then amused at our own hair's refusal to look the same. 

I remember Mamie laughed; too. — . 


‘As Jean and I got older, we did not spend as much time with Mamie as we 
: remem=- 


ber it, we treated all three of the adults in our family the same way: with: love 
and respect and.the usual þünkiness of teenagers. We loved them and took it 

for granted they knew it. We also expected them to remain at home and in our 
lives forever, with only Jean and me doing amy changing. 
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Then one Saturday morning in 1970, Mamie was late for work--something most . 
unusual. * Mama had gone to the beauty parlor to keep her regular appointment, 
and Jean and I were keeping up our old ritual of watching cartoons though I was 
a junior in college home for the weekend and she a senior in high school. 10: 15 
‘came=-no Mamie. 10:30--no Mamie. Jean and I were getting a little worried. -We 
began to hope that the regular taxidtiver who brought. Mamie to work every day 
at 10:00 had a day off and that his substitute was just messing up everyone's .- 
schedule. 

Since I was the older child and Daddy, a railroad engineer, was on a 285 I. 
was in charge of doing something about this irregularity in our day. Because _, 
Mamie did not have a phone, I decided I would drive across town to her house to 
see what was wrong, if she had not arrived by 11:15. Around 11:00 the phone rang. 
When I answered the phone in my parents’ bedroom, I heard Mamie's voice. 

"Oh, Mamie, are you sick?" I asked immediately. "Jean and I were getting 





| 


worried about you since you hadn't come." p 
"No, I'm not sick. But I'm not coming to work at all. I just wanted to 4 

tell you I'm quitting. I have mý great-grandbaby to raise now, and I need more 

money, and I found a lady who will pay me more, so I'm not coming back. Tell your be 

mother for me." n» 
‘üMy goodness!" I paspa; "This is.a real shock! Does Mama know you need 

more money?” T f 

> "No. Wx | 


, "Well, don't you think you ought to give her a chance to raise your salary 
or to settle whatever problems there are? I mean, gosh, Mamie, we don't. want 
you to quit!" I was starting to get a bit tight in the throat, a sure sign y . 
was about to cry. fiat | 
"No, I need more money and I've told this other lady I'11 start work - 


Monday. I'm quitting." : (3 
! By that time tears had begun to spill over, and I realized there ı was | 

absolutely nothing I could do to change her mind. All I coui do was get off the Ñ 
phone as gracefully and as quickly as I could. "Well, if you've made up. your Mo. 


mind, I guess that's it. I'll give Mama your message. Goodbye.” 
"Goodbye," she answered, and we both hung up. ae ee 
What a gamut my emotions ran in the next few minutes! At first, I cried a 5 4 
little because Mamie had just cut us out of her.life with a phone call as if we 


meant nothing to her but an easily-replaced source of money. She had sounded f 

hard on the phone, not at all the Mamie of soft curves and voice my sister and ae 

I loved. She had not once said anything that indicated she regretted having to he 

leave us. There had been nothing personally addressed. to Jean and me in what | 

she had said, and we had loved her for so long! ii 
It didn’t take long for my anger to surface, perhaps to cover my hurt. In 


the safety ‘of my parents' empty bedroom, I used every curse word I had learned 
at college, even the one I hated most. "Okay," I thought, "even if there is. not Wo 
any personal attachment to us, she has worked here fourteen years. It seems. only 
common decency to allow Mama a chance to pay more. Fourteen years! We deserve 
better treatment than this!" -Cuss, cuss, cuss! . y 
“Suddenly, I remembered other Saturday mornings in this same room “when gees 
Mamie was home to supervise and Jean and I had used Mama and Daddy's bed as a. 
trampoline. We would jump and bounce and giggle until we got tired or until hin 
Mamie came to warn us to remake the bed quickly because Mama or Daddy was driving 1 
up. I calmed down and went to tell my sister the bad news and to dread the 
appearance of my mother, who would be furious about Mamie's defection. “> 


ety epee 
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As time passed, I racked my brain, trying hard to figure out what had made 


“Mamie quit. I couldn't accept the explanation that money was really the reason 
for her taking a new job. If it had been, then surely she would have given Mama 
“a chance'to raise her salary. I knew there were times when my mother was 


grumpy, but then she was a dedicated high school English teacher who brought 


' work home and still managed to make some of our clothes and be involved in church 


activities. Everybody gets tired and grumpy’ some time or other, right? I had 


: -never heard Mama be deliberately rude or unkind to Mamie. And Daddy, well, 
i: Daddy was always the easygoing one who would let somebody take minor advantage 


of him before he would put his foot down. No problem there either. So, what in 
the world was the problem? iad Bt) 

At the University during the quarter before Mamie quit, I had taken an 
Afro-American literature course. I soon began to think again of some of the 
ideas and points of view we had read and discussed. I recalled the works of 
Ralph Ellison, Eldridge Cleaver, and Richard’Wright. I had realized for the 
first time that many black people worked for whites, despising them all the time, 


“but pretending to like their jobs and. the people they worked for. I began to 


suspect something similar might have-been operating in our association with 
Mamie. So I began the process of analysis I have continued sporadically to this 
day: searching my memories of our family's past for signs of the ignorant 
white attitudes toward blacks that I had so despised in both my reading and in 


my observations of some other whites. Had we treated Mamie as other white 
. families had treated their domestic help in some of the works I had read? Had 


we treated Mamie like an invisible woman? Where had our "whiteness" struck out 
and wounded Mamie enough to make her leave us when she got a chance? 

My earliest memory of racial prejudice goes back to when I was around six 
or seven years old. Mama and Daddy often took Jean and me to get an ice cream 
cone after a summer supper. We would drive to the Dairy Queen on North Grant 
Street, discussing all the way. there what wonderful concoction we would buy with 
our dimes. Jean and I. both usually chose a vanilla cone dipped in chocolate, 


= sometimes tricky to eat because the wind blowing into our unair-conditioned car 


made the ice cream melt too fast as we rode around town. Occasionally, we would 
plan to go to the drive-in theater. Jean and I would take our baths and put on 


‘our pajamas right after supper. Mama and Daddy would gather up blankets, pillows, 


bug: spray, and us, and off we'd go to the Dairy Queen and then to the drive-in. 
One warm summer evening we were on our way to the drive-in, enjoying our 


- ice creams and each other. As we went around a curve near the drive-in north 


of town, we saw a vacant lot with small groups of people milling around a cleared 


“space in the middle of the field. Most, but not all, of ‘the people ‘had on white 


robes and funny-looking pointed hats. It looked very strange and scary to see 
grownups playing Halloween when I knew it was only August. Then I wondered why 
there was a huge wooden cross in the center of the clearing, so I thought maybe 
this was a gathering of Catholics. Being a Protestarit, I knew very little about 
Catholics, but I did have an idea that their preachers dressed in robes and that 
Catholics liked crosses a lot more than we Baptists. Sed ra 

I leaned over the front seat to ask Mama and Daddy what we had just passed 


-and if it had anything to do with Catholics. Daddy snorted, and Mama told me 


the gathering had absolutely nothing to do with anyone's religion because’ it was 
a KKK meeting. Of course, I wanted to know what the KKK was. All she told me 


“then was that it was a group of white people who hated colored people, Jews, 


and Catholics. 
“Why? What did all of those people do to the KKK?" A 
"Nothing," Mama said, "The KKK folks are just ignorant trash. 
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` Well, here was a löt for me to think about, so I quit asking questions and 
did some wondering while the movie flickered across the large screen in front 
of our car. I couldn't figure out things. I didn't know any Catholics, but I 
did know a Jewish man, a nice Mr. Kruger who owned the store where we bought our 
shoes. There seemed to be nothing wrong with him or his family. They lived one 
block over from us and were friendly and always brought food whenever there was 
a sickness or death in a neighborhood family. I did know séveral colored people, 
too--Mamie, the lady who had recently started working for us, and Cora, who worked 
across the street, and Aunt Mary, a tiny little woman who always had a match stick 
and snuff in her mouth. All of these women were lots of fun. They liked to tease 
and joke and often shared bits of what they might be cooking or baking. ‘What 
was wrong with that? et pot a 

Could it really be true that Mamie and other colored people were hated just 
because they were a different color? I had seen some of those KKK grownups at 
my church or going into other. churches’ and wondered if they had forgotten that — 
song we often sang in Sunday school: "Jesus loves the little children, all the 
children of the world. Red and yellow, black and white, they are precious in 
His sight. Jesus loves the little children of the world." I wondered what it 
was I didn't know about colored people that made the KKK despise them. © 

In our home, we always referred to a black person by the then-polite ‘terms 
of "colored" or, rarely, "Negro." It was not until I was in college that those 
labels were replaced by "Afro-American," which was, in turn, replaced by “black.” 
Thus, in my growing-up years, we sometimes spoke of the "colored school" in 
“colored town" or revivals in the "colored churches" we sometimes drove past 
on our way to see my grandmother on the other side of town. I remember being 
Surprised to learn that not only were there different schools and churches, but 
there was also a "colored waiting room" at the doctors' offices. 

. Occasionally, Mamie might mention having to take her aunt or someone else 

in her family to the doctor. It never occurred to me that they might not be as 
comfortable while waiting for the doctor as we were until I accidentally stumbled 
into a part of the doctors’ building I had never known existed. I was around 
nine or ten when Mama let me out of the car at a side entrance to the medical 
complex where I had my dentist's appointment. I was to go to the receptionist's 
' desk so she would knéw I was there and then sit down in the waiting room while. 
my mother parked the’ car. I took a:wrong turn and found myself in a room I'd 
never seen before, It was the "colored waiting room." .It was small, had no win- 
_dows, and no magazines to read. What it did have was a crowd of uncomfortably- 
‘Seated black people, mostly women. One of them apparently realized my confusion, 
for she gave me instructions that took me to the right place--a large, cool room 
with windows, comfortable chairs, and many things to read, including Bible 
Stories for Children. - Fi : ; 

I thought about that little episode for a while, and then asked my mother 
why there were separate waiting rooms. She told me there always had been. 

“It isn't fair," I said. . 

"No," was all she replied. - i i 
` As I grew older; I witnessed: other examples of racial prejudice, but neither 
I nor my family participated in them--at least not that I was aware of. But am 
I wrong, especially in the one casein which I still have an emotional stake? 
Had we been guilty of prejudice in ways so subtle that.even now, I, a "sensitized" 
adult, cannot see them? Was T so wrong about. Mamie's loving us, too? 

After Mamie quit so abruptly with no explanation I could accept, I did not 
want to see her, a typical reaction! of mine when someone has really hurt:my feel- 
ings. My sister;: on the’ other hand, stayed in’ touch with Mamie, corresponding 
occasionally and going to Mamie's house a couple of times a year. Though Jean 
always invited me to go with her, I didn't--until last winter. 
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T m not sure exactly why I felt the need to see Mamie then. I don't think 
it was. just that Jean wanted to go and was happy to have company on the visit, 
or that Mamie is now old and could die any time. I don't think it was just that, 
deep down; “I still love that woman who taught me a lot about living. I wanted 
to go for all of these reasons and because I hoped to be able to ask her why she 


thad resigned from my life. fifteen years ago and if that reason had anything to 


do with her being black and our-being white. 

But I lost my nerve.. The woman who answered the door was not someone I 
recognized. She was shorter and thinner, and I searched her face for a glimpse 
of my Mamie. I could not find her. Only an overtone or two in her voice í i 
occasionally struck a chord in my memory. How could I ask a stranger something 
like what I wanted to know? We didn’t stay long; old people shouldn't be worn 
out by noisy visitors. So, we left, and my specific question will be forever 
unanswered, 

Perhaps that really doesn't matter. Maybe Mamie did quit just because of 
money. Maybe she quit as a reaction to some prejudice of my family, maybe not. 
Perhaps the important thing is that.when I was twenty, Mamie's leaving made me 
focus on my world in a different way. She made me look at the relationships 
between blacks and whites in a way that all my readings had not. Long before 
she quit, I had decided that racial discrimination on a wholesale, institution- 
alized basis was abhorrent. What had been lacking was a more personal, individ- 
ual frame for the total picture. Mamie gave me that. 
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Earning the Future 


by Peter Holcomb 


An acquaintance of mine who sells real estate remarked to me how proud she 
was to be in a profession where she earns every penny she gets. I took her to 


mean that commission and piece-work income is more likely to be commensurate with 


the effort and skill of the worker than is wage and salary income. A valid point, 


‘though she so overstated the case that it raised my neck hairs. Earn, indeed! 


How little any of us earn the Living that we enjoys much less a person who does 
not actually make anything of value. 

© My sister tells me that in her medical. TOTE eighty percent of the cases 
she sees will recover at about the same rate whether she sees them or not. 
Another ten percent are beyond her intervention: They suffer from maladies which 
medical science has not yet learned to treat effectively, such as alcoholism, 
some types of cancer, psychosomatic syndromes, and old age. That leaves only 
ten percent that she and her colleagues can effectively aid with surgery, anti- 
biotics, and other therapies.. So they can be pad to actually earn only ten 
percent of their considerable income. 

"Surely," reply our physicians, "people come to us for our knowledge. We 
had already earned much by our labors in difficult and expensive universities, 
while foregoing years of income pean our age-mates were earning in salaries, 
before our income could even begin." Let us ce eae an what extent contemporary 


‘~. practitioners have earned their education. 


Try inducing a state of reverie in yourself to imagine the history and pre- 


. history of modern medicine. The scene is a forest near a creek where a medicine 
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woman ancestor of ours is worrying which herbs and berries to try on a 
desperately ill relative. She knows that most plant remedies are deadly in too 
high dosages and that they are all harmful or useless unless the correct’ diagnosis. wa 
is made. How many blind alleys of coincidence must have been traversed before a 
useful pharmacopea was finally assembled. How endlessly many human guinea pigs 
were sacrificed to such unavoidable experiments. Sia 
Now come forward into historical antiquity. Consider some of the medical i 
fallacies and false orthodoxies that persisted even into the last century. How. 
much blood was shed over thousands of years before the weight of tradition on. 
therapeutic bleeding was finally lifted? One historian makes a strong case that 
George Washington was killed by his doctors, who bled him out of this world. 
How many mothers died of child-bed fever before the radical notion of handwashing 
became an accepted practice by surgeons? Both the patients and practitioners 
made an inestimable capital investment of suffering and we are their heirs. To 
the contemporary medical student, in perhaps the most rigorous field of schooling 
we know, painfully acquired knowledge is just a figure of speech, relative to the 
methods by which medical knowledge was acquired originally. A more apt metaphor 
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would be the harvest of a bountiful dividend. l % An 
For the doctor.to imagine that she earns is no more self-beguiling, however, oP ag 
than for the patient to claim that he pays for medical treatment. Our dividend af 
s fd (a 


as medical consumers is at least a quadrupled life expectancy, with far less life- 
time pain and far more use of our limbs and senses than was ever enjoyed on this 
earth before. Two in my childhood family of five would certainly have died 
without intervention not available until this very century. Where would I be 
without glasses and fillings? Without insulin injections I would now be a widow- 
er, and probably without vaccines and penicillin, I would be childless as well. 
For these blessings I would pay anything, but I find the price already paid. 

The money fee I do pay is an embarrassment of a fee compared to those millions 
who paid and paid with crippled faculties, pain, and early death. 

In the neighborhood where I live near Cheyenne, Wyoming, the economic base wer 
is thought to be cattle and wheat. Surely the man who pulls calves all night ho 
and into the next day in a Spring blizzard has a right to think that he earns 
something. When he eats hot dust all day in the harvest field, his sense of Pe” aes Cs 
worth must be justified. One would think that after a year of being hailed out, DE 
another of being grasshoppered out, and a.third of. vermin, drought, bureaucrats, Hk 
and bankers, he might expect to have truly earned one good year. Before you ‘aun AA 
agree, however, join me in another short. mental exercise. - E ae 

Imagine the forerunners of modern agriculture. Close your eyes and go all ae Sh 
the way back to some thick-browed ancestor on an ancient savannah picking grass.. : 
seeds. Consider him, or more likely her, conceiving the first notion that grass Ae, 
heads might be harvested--but not devoured, that they might be saved and planted: 
instead. Following this genius, consider how many further millenia must have eii 
passed before the idea of selective breeding, a very sophisticated concept, could ;~ teh 4 
occur. We know that between. the first act of conscious seed collection and a oe 
modern wheat such as. the Pharaohs ate, many thousands of years must have gone by. 
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It is a slow process to evolve entirely new species. s o ley 
An analogous process, though probably more recent, must have occurred with : 

the domestication of animals. A brief reverie could here be instructive, but SA i) 

I leave that to your discretion. I expect it would lead to the same impression, sE a 


that the actual earning of. my neighbor's farm income, (and the earning of my own 
daily bread at. the same time).took place laboriously, through tiny increments 

of painfully acquired knowledge and minute improvements in the seed stock, so ERAT E, 
slow that it is difficult to, dmagine,.; But the story.of our debt to the past is 
hardly begun.: Even in the growing.of.wheat it is only well started, because he 
is a man with a tractor. i.e 
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i My neighbor's tractor has four big wheels on the rear and two big wheels on 
the front. It has a stereo and air-conditioning. It didn't materialize out of 
thin air, and as you may predict by now, he didn't earn it. My neighbor's 
tractor is the remote descendant of the digging stick. 

You can't go from a digging stick to a fourwheel drive diesel tractor over- 
night. First there was fire-hardening of wood so that the tool could bear-and 
hold sharpening. That technology was supplemented much later by flint-napping, 
which archeologists are discovering was unsurpassed for more than a million years. 
Following the stone age came a series of serendipitous discoveries and inventions 
in metals: copper, bronze, and at last the smelting of iron. The serendipity 
lies in the complexity of an industrial culture which must be rather well 
developed before a metalic tool technology can bloom. Before there were bronze : 
farm implements, there must have been bronze war implements, since war is usually 
a higher social priority. But even before that there had to be minerology and 
mining ; there must have been a sophisticated ceramics industry which included 
the molding and firing of quite large ovens and crucibles. The existing tech- 
nology must be multifaceted before a quantity of refined tin could be accidentally 
combined with a crucible of molten copper to form the first bronze. , 

It demands less real knowledge than simply a powerful act of imagination to 
follow the important developments which lead up to the first steam engine. 
Astronomy was one of them, which led to reliable navigation. Book printing: was 
another. More obvious were metallurgy, bellows, screws, and gears, all of 
which had to come together in a time and place before the industrial revolution 
could really take off, A chain or stairway of events is not a good analogy for : 
the events of industrialization leading to my neighbor's tractor. It is a 
tremendously complicated matrix of vectors in both time and space. If you could 
make a map of brownian motion, that might somewhat represent the idea of its 
complexity. 

Simply enumerating the few events, of which I lack the imagination to sur- 
mise more than superficially, still says nothing about the labors of the people. 
It would take several lifetimes to portray even what little we know about the 
conditions of labor in the early centuries of industrialization. Factually, 
we know that children as young as six worked in the coal mines all the hours of 
June daylight in the latitude of northern England six days in a row, and that 
there was not room to stand up in the mine, which: is why they used children to 
drag the ore out on their knees, but we can't really imagine their suffering. 

We know that when a nine-year-old girl lost her hand in a power-loom due to 
falling asleep from fatigue, she was immediately fired and her wages stopped. 

But we have no internal notion of that experience. We know that the raw materials 
for that loom were the product of slavery, but we can't really conceive what 

it was like to be mere property on a Georgia plantation. 

I do not purport to tell the true cost of my neighbor's tractor, but only .. . 
to suggest that any estimate is doomed to fall short through a failure of the 
imagination. z 
i Even if my farmer neighbor could magically discount all the contribution. .. 
of the past and we would suspend our doubt and assume that he built his tractor: 
from his own original science from the mere rocks of the earth, his contribution - 
to the growing of wheat on his farm would still be vanishingly small. 

The soil was there before his grandfather settled there; he has actually 
diminished it somewhat. The moisture comes (or not) independently. The Earth. 
spins, causing day and night and it orbits for the seasons. The sun continuously 
explodes to provide the energy of photosynthesis. The -seeds are the blessings 
of his ancestors, Even granting him his marvelous tractor, the farmer brings «. 
only his ability to stir the ground a little, interfering with the growth of 
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competitor plants and spreading the seed. Besides that Re ‘had some knowledge of 
harvest and storage, but not of growing wheat. The wheat knows of itself how to i, 
` STOW, because the knowledge is contained in the nucleic acid of every cell, but rd lah 
the. farmer has no inkling of how to grow wheat. He cannot synthesize one mole- 5 
cale of carbohydrate in his whole life. ; 
If I disparage the efforts of doctors and farmers, it is Hecause they are O° 
two vocations which tangibly earn more of their own living and ours than other i 
_ workers. They serve us in the most vital and valuable ways. Builders, artists, 
and craftspeople all make something of value too. Teachers and parents have the & 
pleasure of transferring our received estates to the next generation. None of P dis 
_. these. workers, however, should presume that he earns any significant portion of 
the vast comfort he enjoys. It is virtually free, paid for with usury in the dim 


sree past. à e ; Oa 
EE: In order to estimate the value of our gifted treasure, it is healthy to j 
somewhat enumerate the comforts of modern life. What do you suppose life was like s 
. before windows and window screen? In order to have light or ventillation, one 
„had to tolerate insects or cold. A friend told me that when northern Minnesota 
| Was. settled around 1900, a woman covered herself with cheesecloth in order to 
' make bread. : They built smudge fires inside at night to dampen the enthusiasm 
of the mosquitos. But comparing ourselves with the pioneers of the past fails 
to P the extent of our boons., We must limit the comparison to kings. 
-In my home, which is modest in my town, I have hot water at any instant I 
eucese to open the valves, which are conveniently placed at three locations. I 
_ have: light at the flick of a switch in every room, and in one room there are 
four separate lights, all of which can be activated at any hour. My house main- 
tains itself at any comfortable temperature I select all winter and I don't have 
_ to carry a single stick of fuel. Never until this century could a regiment of 
servants have provided these amenities. I am far wealthier than any king could 
have imagined until quite recently. How quickly we become, unappreciative of 
such luxuries and begin to think them basic. But what of the refinements? 
, The rare king who could command a fine orchestra would have to send for his 
“musicians and make his selection of compositions days or weeks in advance to 
allow time for rehearsal. Any of a thousand glitches might mar the performance. 
But you, my modern friend, can choose among a dozen reknowned ensembles to per- 
form a thousand works with no imperfect performances. You can purchase your 
choice with one hour of your own labor and repeat that performance in your own 
home at any instant you wish, as often as you wish, for the rest of your life. 
Or, if you prefer, you can turn your radio to ae public channel and allow an 
expert to. choose a concert for you. 
-a y. Iwo centuriės- ago, the richest of kings dua send messages on fast horses 
and ships. -. He might expect a reply from America in a few months. I, however, 
can talk to any city in the world, consulting experts and conversing with Heke 
ones as,if they were ‘in the same room. 
a8 Earlier this summer as I crossed the Great Plains going east, I found si gett 
in a reverie, imagining my forebears in their wagons going west. Every ten . 
minutes, I passed where they camped for a night. In two easy days in my climate- 
controled car, with my hand resting languidly on the stearing wheel and my 
symphony beside me, I retraced their steps of a long, dirty, fearful, exhausting 
journey which.took them from April to September. How I wished to give them a ` 
twenty-minute ride, the gift of a day, or a two-hour ride, the gift of ae week! 
. You would never think, that knowing what I say I know, I would ever suppose 
myself earning any measurable fraction of all that. In my little job, inside 
and no dangerous machines? I admit it. I even think myself underpaid sometimes, 
but it is less from arrogance or temerity than from thoughtlessness. In the end 
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I am not much different than my broker friend and not much different than the 
brokerage firm that advertises "we make money the old-fashioned way; we earn 
it." Every older generation propagates similar nonsense to its children. 

What then? Should we live in abject gratitude with no chance of our own 
dignity? Is there not some way we can earn enough of our way to retain a 
modicum of self-respect? I must answer, frankly, there is no way. The present -. 
has been earned for us in the past. We must find another avenue of accomplish- 
ment, but before we do, it is well to reflect that all the children of the 
earth are equal heirs. I doubt that anyone can trace the taming of-fire, the 
invention of the wheel, or the first symbol of an abstract. idea to his own 
ancestor, nor even to his ancestral continent. That realization should cause . 
some changes in our behavior concerning the distribution of the treasures. 

It is not possible to earn our own living, but we have the opportunity 
now to somewhat earn a future for our posterity. It is: given to our generation, 
out of all in the history of the world, that we can deliberately select a 
future (or no future) for those who come after. For the first time, humans have 
such powerful tools, such potent chemicals, and such awesome knowledge, that we 
threaten to destroy ourselves en masse. Unfortunately we have. more power to 
harm than to improve, and far too little wisdom to know reliably which is which... 
At the last critical moment, however, we have some new possibilities openimg to. 
ude some possible avenues of escape. 

` For the first time, we can gather and sort our knowledge cheawradieavly’ 
Just when it seems we need far more brains, we have this powerful tool which, 
while it cannot think, gives us immense intellectual leverage to do our own 
thinking. At the same time, the computer offers the possibility of radical 
political reform through continuous referendum direct democracy. Our new under- . 
standing of the code of life itself and the ability to manipulate that code 
has already forced the human race to take charge of its own further evolution. 
and of much othér evolution. 

There is no turning back. If there is to be a future for our species it 
will be we who have earned it. But we must be very sincere in this effort. It . 
will not happen with the flick of an intent, like our household utilities. On 
the contrary, we must gather all the wisdom and all the virtue we can find in 
ourselves. We must employ all of our technology and knowledge, and all the 
self-discipline we spoiled ones can muster. And we must direct these objects 
and ideas to devise strategies out of our population crisis, out of our pol- 
lution and maidistribution crises, out of our nuclear weapons crisis, all of 
which are come upon us, like horsemen, at once. Not only‘are we unable to earn 
our living; we don’t have time to try. Now is the time to be earning the 
future. 


ark E Candles for Christ 


by Rebecca S. McNees 


The doorbell rang at about 4:00 p.m. on Christmas Eve afternoon. Impatient- 
ly, I dropped the wrapping paper, scissors, and scotch tape that I was currently 
wrapped up with in adorning last-minute presents, and rushed to the front door 
amid the’ high-pitched yapping and spinning of our Sheltie.. "Shut up Tosh," I 
yelled as I scrambled to the door. "Merry Christmas, Mrs. McNees," the delivéry 
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girl from the local florist's shop greeted me as she thrust the plastic-encased- 
package towards me. "Merry Christmas to you too. Tosh, hush and get back in _.. 


the house. NOW!" ANE BF E o 
With dog and package secured within the house, I slammed the:door shut and ; 
proceeded to unveil the delivery. Pulling at the staples and tearing: the plastic f ! 
finally revealed the most ugly candle centerpiece I'd ever seen in my life. It wR. 
was gawdy. The dime~store looking base was sky blue with speckles here and there. igs pets 
It held a matching sky blue candle which was adorned with an artificial.tree ie: 
limb flocked with sticky white snow upon which hung silver balls. a yr 
I stood in awe of this centerpiece. I double-checked the name.on the gift ` | gh 
card to be certain it had been delivered to the correct address. It was correct. =: 
I couldn't believe that this family had actually sent this to us: : They had been a2 
dinner guests at our house several times for cocktails and dinner. Surely they pia 
must have discovered that my. taste in the decor of our house was towards naturals, 
earth-tones, and woods. With my own hand-thrown pottéry abounding in the house, bay h 
how could they possibly even conceive such a notion as this misfit centerpiece. A Age, 
"What shall I do with it?" raced through my mind as I considered the various 5 
possibilities. I could put it in the.basement, the hall closet, or even the ia ¢ rs 
garage. "Out of sight, out of mind," wanted to be my strategy, but my "be polite" ` nhs 
conscience grabbed hold of me just as I had started down the basement: stairs and ~“ 
forced me to reconsider my actions. Besides, it was the ‘holidays and they might i‘ eel 
just drop by at anytime unannounced, leaving me no time to saunder downstairs and ~ Le. 
bring the monstrosity into view. Realizing this, I reluctantly. situated ."ole A 


blue," in an unobstrusive corner of the living room, high upon:the stereo speaker. ` 
Christmas morning arrived, and my husband and I proceeded to open and share ` Pus 

gifts from friends, family, and each. other. When wrapping paper, bows, and boxes ~ 

owned the living room floor, along with shiny new copper pans, sweaters, ski z 


gloves, and pajamas, my eyes wandered up into that obsolete corner of the room ; M» 
and spied."ole blue." Guilt struck. It encompassed my total being. I realized ` 

that I had not reciprocated a gift to this family yet. Rummaging through my.) ~ ` ese 
mind, Į remembered that I had just thrown some new creations:on my wheel a few wy 
weeks prior to Christmas, and had not given them all away. I had kept a om A 
candle holder made to hold a three~foot candle for myself; I even had the candle, a ‘es 

Christmas evening I arranged the candle in the holder and tied a calico a. go 
bow around the base of it. As we rang the doorbell, I lit the candle and we > 
sang,.."We wish you a merry Christmas, we wish you a merry Christmas..." Although Bas 
we were more than slightly off-key, they enthusiastically ushered us into their ` p-o 
house, placing the candle in the center of their coffee table in the living room. 

"Ole Blue" was basically forgotten about, silently resting on the speaker, 4) 
until a cold and snowy evening in mid-February. Being in a rather romantic mood ae 
that night, we lit a roaring fire in the fireplace, and all of the candles in 
the living room, including "ole blue." Meanwhile time passed. The fire and a 
candles were forgotten about--------- » until we were suddenly jolted back to ` v=:3.. vs 
reality with the sound of a crackling campfire in our very own living room along f 
with the aroma of burning trash. "Ole Blue" was ablaze; the phoney flocked tree vy" 


limb had caught on fire and was threatening not only to scorch the walls, but 
also to burn the house down. Acting on impulse, we jumped to our feet, grabbed 
the burning monstrosity, dashed to the bathroom with it, and quickly doused its 
flaming. personality in the shower; At last, "ole blue" was dead. 

I guess the true feelings of guilt. about my treatment of "ole blue" really 
didn't strike me until I walked through our friend's living room a few weeks 
‘later and noticed that the candle I had: given them was still burning brightly on 
their coffee table.’ Perhaps I. felt. guilty because they still had a candle to 
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light and I didn't, ‘or maybe it was because of the careless and self-indulgent 
way in which I had allowed the centerpiece to perish. I had slighted the gift; 
I had tried to erase it from my existence, and succeeded. 

Since that incident, a series of questions have flooded my conscience. Was 
either gift any better than the other? Were they both not given as an exchange 
of Christmas presents? Why was my gift to them proudly displayed and treated 
with care, while I had attempted to hide, forget, and destroy theirs? Where 
was my theory of Christian ethics which preached the doctrine of appreciating 
any gift I received? It was probably down in the basement hidden in an incon= 
spicuous cardboard box along with the ugly set of horse-head bookends that were 
given to us as a wedding present thirteen years ago. Those bookends have been 
long forgotten, and have never made their debut on my desk, or anywhere else in 
the house. Imagine entrusting the likes of Shakespeare, Chaucer, or Fitzgerald 
to those empty headed ceramic creatures. How could they possibly appreciate 
the wealth of creative genius they possessed? I don't even allow them the 
opportunity of guarding my cookbooks on the kitchen counter. 

The perfumes I've never worn because they didn't "smell like me," the dresses, © 
skirts, blouses, and pants that I've shelved or given away because they weren't 
my style, and the boxes of Stationary I've never written on because it didn't 
express me. So many gifts received throughout my life that were opened in 
anticipation of discovering the most ‘wonderful’ gift of all, only to be reclosed 
with disappointment and hidden at the bottom of my dresser drawer. 

I often wonder what happens to the gifts that I give other people. eee: 
presents given, but never a "Thank you for your thoughtfullness." Sometimes I m 
forced to wonder if they even received the present. "Did it make it from the 
reception to their home?" "Maybe the gift card fell off?" "Was it delivered 
to the correct address?" Such questions flash through my mind, often with a 
“how ungrateful" attached to the end. 

There's a certain aura that accompanies the giving of gifts. The recipient 
knows whether the present was specifically conceived for him or her. The gift 
giver is given away by their attitude and enthusiasm. To rush downtown and 
purchase a gift for gift's sake has no special meaning. I've done it, more than 
once, and I can't boast that I'm proud of it because I feel like a jerk when I m 
hurried to make a decision. If I don't enjoy doing that, I know the receiver 
must be able to sense the insincerity of the gift. 

Buying souvenirs as I traveled throughout Europe was a real challenge to 
me. I wanted each gift to be special to my family and friends, so I shopped 
very carefully: a beautiful Venetian dolphin for Mom and Dad, hand-knit 
Norwegian sweaters for Bob and Kress, and a Swiss music box that played "Some~ 
where My Love" for Marion. I was so proud of these patiently selected gifts 
that I could hardly wait to present them to everyone when I returned home, in 
fact, I made Bob and Kress open their packages at precisely the same time so 
they could share their excitement. Mom and Dad hugged me with love when they 
saw the beauty of the dolphin, and Marion cried tears of happiness when she 
listened to her music box. Wow, I felt great! 

I feel guilty when gift giving becomes mandatory instead of voluntary. As 
the giver, I should be able to give generously without command; I want to be in 
control of my generosity. Jesus Christ gave his life freely for us, a most nee 3 
gracious gift from the heart without a return label that said, "You Owe Me One!" ` 

Just a couple of weeks ago while I was riding a subway in New York City, : 
a rag-taggled looking man walked through the cars reciting his tale of woe: 
"...things is bad, my wife just had surgery, our house just burned down, I 
ain't got no job, and they's threatening to take my chilen away. I don't want 
to lose my chilen..." As he staggered down the aisle I stiffly watched as people 
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avoided his cup and his presence; I also noticed that those who didn't look like 
they. could spare a dime, spared more than a dime. He politely thanked those who 
contr#buted, and said "God bless.you." I wondered why I had failed to drop a 
quarter in his cup, 

Now, I can only guess at the many thines that Mom and Dad must have wanted 
and needed while we were growing up, but did without so that Kress and I could 
have what we wanted and needed. They never bought themselves new clothes, but 
Kress and I would be neatly attired for school. They never sot the remodeled: 
kitchen that they dreamed of; I can still hear my Mom saying, “Carl, I just 
can't work in this kitchen. I'd give anything for some counter space!" I don't 
know. how many tuna casseroles and creative ‘hot soulash' dishes we ate as we grew 
up, but they appeased our hunger and both my. sister and I graduated from collese. 

I now know that some gifts in life are much more difficult to return, like 
the love of my parents, and all the sacrifices that they made for me. I also 
realize that there are gifts throughout life that are difficult to receive, like 
"Ole Blue." It's also very tough to give gifts, especially gifts with special 
meaning. It's even tougher to go beyond being greedy, and to ceive of yourself 
without regretting it. I'm glad now that I eave them the candleholder I had made 
for myself because it burns brig Bn ELY, with love. 

At age 32 I'm not certain if I'll ever master the art of gite eiving. Ium 
.working on it,’ but sometimes it's tough, tough to give a meanineful sift, tough 
to receive all gifts with humility, and toug zh to ignore the "You Owe Me One” 
label.. Jesus was 33 when he gave the greatest gift of all, so I euess I've still 
got time, 


Have You Had Your Twelve Today? 


by Cindy Damon 


1 


I once clipped an PEREN from the newspaper that said everybody needed at 
least twelve hugs a day--that those who got them were distinctly healthier than 
those Ran didn't. There is no reason for me to refute this, and I wouldn't dream 
of trying what saddens me is that here we have a clear, free and wonderful way 
to sien physical and emotional health, and we rarely utilize it. 

It is a well known fact that our skin is our largest organ~-the easiest to 
access and one of the most sensitive to even the slightest touch. Why we refrain 
from sharing it more often with one another is a mystery to me--almost always 
a hug can produce a great smile of pleasure. : 

I've always been really big on the hugging aspect of life: from an early 
age I latched on to thosé I loved and tried to lift them off the ground. Some- 
how I believed that this would produce greater pleasure in the huggee. .Well 
once, when I was thirteen, I was wrong. 

it En been visiting my dear sweet short grandmother at her summer home. in 
Vermont-~a house called Clear. witha large cast iron bell on its porch. Fare- 
wells were always a big deal around there with photographs, hugs and kisses, and 
finally, a ringing of the. bell as the departing car disappeared down the mountain 
road.’ 

This farewell was no exception, ` “We all lined uD. for the. photographs--me, 
tall and gangly beside Grammy-~and Annediately afterwards turned to each other 
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for our hefty farewell hugs. Feeling stronger that year than ever before, I 
decided to hoist my grandmother up a few inches as I enveloped her in a hug. She 
smiled and said good-bye like always, but when I looked back up toward the 


‘clanging. bell.on the porch I noticed that she was not ringing it, my grandfather 


was. .It wasn't till six years later that I found out why. 

My grandmother has always had very tender ribs, or so she says, and during 
a later visit when we were comparing our histories of broken bones, she listed 
at least seven broken rib incidences. As she was listing them she said, "...and 
then there were the three that you..." and faded off. Shocked, I asked her for 
an explanation, which I didn't want to hear. That summer, in those awful years 
of teenage awkwardness, I had cracked three of her ribs in my farewell show of 


affection. That was the only time I know that a hug of mine caused some harm-~ 


I've never hugged her in that way again, and I'm a little more careful now, but 
overall, there's no holding me back. şi N 

, Most times a hug is very therapeutic, and occasionally it's the only thing 
that will do. Words, sometimes, can be like glancing ping-pong balls, and only 


a hug can give the comfort needed. When my fellow teacher Carl died suddenly, 


his son David decided to be the one to tell the FFA boys--Carl's Future Farmers 
of America. David stumbled through his words, eyes red and rimmed with tears, 
and as he walked by. me towards the door he broke down into my arms. In that 

hug we communicated far more grief and compassion than we ever could have shared 
with words--his body-wracking sobs are still with me, but most of all I remember 
his clenched arms--ours was a strong hug, a needy hug, a compassionate hug, that 
reaffirmed our life and our loss of anothers. 

_ David may have gotten one of his twelve hugs from me that day--though in 
grief, I'm sure the number one needs is at least doubled--but' there were many 
other hugs he could have received that day that never occurred. At the Vermont 
funeral, as at most American memorial services, only a very few of Carl and 
David's closest male friends dared to enclose him with their arms. The rest 
stood uncomfortably around the edges of the room, arms rigidly folded. 

It can also be awkward for males and females to hug. The thought that a 


‘hug could be misinterpreted as a sexual advance can often be inhibiting. Other 


times the size of the two huggers leads to an awkwardness with her at his belly 
or him at her chest. And sometimes awkwardness is created by the huggers' 
awareness that other people--husbands, wives, village gossips--may misinterpret 
a hug's meaning. Just the other day when I was congratulating my friend Ron 


‘on the birth of his then two-day-old daughter, I reached taward his extended 


arms, and somehow, perhaps because we were on a slight hill, there followed a 
feint to the left, a quick correction, and then a lopsided brief hug that re- 
sulted with his surprized lips planted on my neck. His brother-in-law observed 
with unamused arched eyebrows as we laughed and continued our conversation. 

Hugs of celebration--of birth, of weddings, of graduation or other heart- 
swelling achievements--are some of the easiest and most natural. Some of these 
events even develop into hugging traditions--like graduation at the high school 
where I teach. Every year, following the diminishing bars of "Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance," the seniors all form a receiving line, where once a year (for most 
of them) it is ok and even expected that they will hug teachers, relatives, 
staff--including the burly principal, townspeople, and friends. Graduation at 
our school is the teariest, smiliest and huggiest event. of. theyyear. 

There are variations of the receiving line "extension hug" that develop out 
of other special circumstances and occasions. Two years ago I spent six weeks 
with a small group of people hiking in the White Mountains and studying New 
England literature. .We would go, about once every two weeks, on some sort of 
backpacking trip which took us to the top of several mountains. It quickly 
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became our custom to form a tight circle of our hikers, fast and slow alike, over 
the brass benchmark at the top of each mountain, our arms wrapped around each - 

others' necks and waists for a group hug. We came to like group hugs so much X 
that we'd do them at the bottom of the mountain too, to set the tone for the 
trail up, or even back at camp, for no apparent reason at all. 

Though group hugs are pretty terrific, they do pose a slight problem now ake 
and then, when someone, caught in the woods or the kitchen or the bathroom, is 
not there when it begins and feels left out. This is quickly remedied, but the 
feeling is sometimes hard to erase, Arriving here at Bread Loaf was something 
like that--the returning students smiling and squealing and squeezing. everybody 
in sight, except me. Luckily, I now know, thanks to "Some Handy Advice" in our 
welcome letter, that my problem was not that of perspiration or being in the E 
wrong place--I was merely one of over a hundred new students, experiencing what 
nearly every new student has felt upon arrival here. There were others like my- 
self, who had "felt a bit like an alien, being the only unhugged person in sight;" A 
I just couldn't see them. 

More often than not, though, hugs are inclusive, not exclusive--at least 
that's the way they're meant to be. One of my favorite people to hug-—~a shorter 4 AY 
male friend who doesn't mind being swung around the room--recently sent me a 
book called More Hugs that suggests ways to include many hug variations into one's 
daily activities. The book is instructive, but it seems to me that spontaneity 2 hes 
is theskey. The gentle shoulder Squeeze when you're walking past someone, the 
around-the-neck special when a friend is sitting in a chair, the touch on the 
back and hug with the eyes when propriety calls for quiet restraint...these P, 
are the moments that carry me along. 

On my recent trip to Greece I learned another way of hugging which 
literally carried me along--I was in ecstacy. : There I observed and shared in 
a society that was very healthy. As I was greeted by the Hamakiote family I 
received eight hugs and eight kisses--each person distributing two of each, as is 
the custom, immediately after learning my name. This custom was not reserved for Tr 
special occasions or limited to people of the opposite sex, either. During my 


week in their home, where I met many of their friends and relatives, I actually wer 
and vicariously shared the hugs of men to men, men to women, and women to women Py 
--first hugging each others' shoulders to one side while planting a kiss on 
that cheek, then balancing it with another squeeze and kiss to the other. Though st at 
it may be a while before Americans, men and women alike, feel this comfortable ¢ a 
with each, other, changes are already ‘occurring. I applaud the efforts of all 
of you huggers--if you need justification other than physical sensation, re- AE a! 
member, at least twelve a day! : nA, 
kask bks ko wR ok rk ok : . a i 
a > 
Partial Fictions i T ni AA 


by Pegeen Galvin 


Think softly and slowly that you were once in someone else's body, harbored 


there, carried, cuddled, curłed around inside, in your own private corner, your hogan i 
own special pillow, your own space so integral that the separation is a trauma aR 
most people never really recover from. Then imagine, if you will, that the per- 

son who shaped you is someone yóu've never met, someone who's never met you-- Aa i 
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except before you were old enough to have-a personality, to be the you, you 
remember yourself to be. Float freely in'a womb of your own creation, and know 
that you are adopted. 

Some of the most beloved of childhood fantasies revolve around origins. 

The child points incredulously to mommy's tummy and says, "From there? How?" 
Another child privately speculates about switched babies. - Everyone has been. 
born into the wrong family at least once; every child is really meant to be 
pampered and spoiled and loved. The Prince and the Pauper story has little to 

do with merry old England and a lot to do with the hospital nursery. We wonder 
if the doctor actually held us up by the legs, smacked our bottoms with a hard 
whack while everyone cheered as we cried that first life-assuring cry, Hollywood- 
style. Moses floated down the Nile into the bullrushes, but so did Diane and © 
John and Bill. And Bronte's despised Heathcliff has been the source of much 
intrigue. Just where did that AT ‘boy come from? 

More than likely, however, you "ve all ditched the E routine and 
substituted bits and pieces of your story from endless conversations that your 
parents had with you--how your mom was in labor for fourteen hours and.dad either 
went home to sleep (after all, you were the eighth child!) -or paced the tile 
off the floor in the waiting room. And you probably know that.mom proposed to 
dad at the movies, or dad put an engagement ring in the bottom of mom's wine 
glass at dinner, or that your parents had a whirlwind courtship and possibly a 
whirlwind divorce. You cover yourself with a quilt of scraps of your life that 
people have given you-~sometimes so many that you can barely remember all the . 
details. 

But, if you're adopted, there are holes everywhere that you scramble to 
fill with tiny facts and mammoth fictions just so you have a histary to hold 
onto. I don't actually remember the first time they told me I was adopted. 

But I do remember my first book: I was three years old andthe book was called 
"Being Adopted." It had grey and white stripes with the little red momny, 
daddy and baby stick-figures on the front. On the second page a baby in a pink 
crib reached up with wide open arms looking hopefully at a pretty couple who 
looked on approvingly. I imagined that I was in one of those rooms where babies 
in pink and blue cribs smiled and gurgled while parents did their baby~shopping 
for a week. I despised grocery stores because I always wondered if there had 
been another girl of the same brand--like rice, or soup, or spaghetti. 

My adopted parents assured me that my biological mother would not have been 
able to "provide" for me the way they had. When I was five years old, they 
bought me my very own French Provincial bedroom set, bright white with gold 
stripes circling around the curved edges. Later, I had my own miniature upright 
piano, lessons once a week, my own bike, my own candy-pink room and even my own 
sewing machine. On my seventh birthday, my parents presented me with a cuddly 
Lhaso Apso that I promptly named Muffins. 

Even though my jealous cousin Frannie, who lived next door, aed to push 
me off her green wooden swing and scream that I didn't really belong in the 
family, I didn't care because all my friends-in the neighborhood: knew I was 
adopted, just like they knew the girl up the street was schizophrenic and loved 
radiators, It didn't seem to matter to anyone. Until we moved. 

In my new elementary school no one understood that I was a special child ` 
even though I told everyone who would listen that I was adopted, that my parents 
had chosen me special and that I was uniqué. I was so special that the third- 
graders were soon calling me "nigger--chink" and spitting at the ground near 


my white patent-leather shoes. When I went home to our new house that day, I 
looked in the mirror for a really long time and cried when I.realized that I 
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didn't look at all like the fair-skinned girls with normally round eyes. I had 
little cat eyes, like slits, and my skin was yellow-brown like a jaundiced baby. 
At dusk that day, I rested my arms on the window sill near my bed and watched 
the neighborhood kids play kickball in the street. I watched until they went 
away, and stared even longer at the.darkening sky, the gloom, the dusk, as if 

I expected something to break in. . When darkness fell, I turned reluctantly 
inside, where my mother was preparing dinner, with the table all set and my 
father reading his newspaper or reading parts of it to mom. 

Every afternoon after that I rode my banana-seat bicycle down to the corner 
store where Mr, Osborne gave schoolchildren he liked penny candy at-half price. 
I pretended that I wanted to buy fireballs and sweet charms and root beer 
barrels, but I really wanted Mr. Osborne to say that I was his favorite of all 
the children. He'd look over his wire-frame gold spectacles, polish his balding 
head with his free hand and exclaim "Here's my favorite Hungarian princess! or 
Indonesian queen! or Russian czarina! or Korean beauty! as if he'd discovered 
me after a long, hard search around the world. I was alternately Indian, Czech, 
Russian, Venezualan, Eurasian, Indonesian and Vietnamese, Afterwards, I would 
beam past the group of kids playing street hockey and sing my parent's Irish 
rebellion songs for the whole neighborhood to hear. 

As soon as ninth grade hit, my questions started. I'd wake up thinking 
what was my mother like? Why was I adopted? What happened. to her? Who was 
my father? My adopted parents, always ready to be open and honest, told me 
that Rosalie had "conceived me out of wedlock" which I understood to mean "got 
in big trouble." They told me she wanted me to have a better life than the one 
she could have given me. Still, I wouldn't believe that she could just give me 
up, just like that. After all, lots of other mothers hadn't put their children 
up for adoption and some of their kids were such brats. Even my adopted mother 
kept my brothers, and; they had come uninvited. 

So I made up stories. I lied. I told everyone I knew that my mother had 
died in childbirth. I had killed her, I'd say with satisfaction. I liked to ` 
Say that to people and watch their eyes get really big and then really little, 
accusing me of murder. I sometimes even repeated it: I KILLED MY MOTHER! And, 
on a really good night, I could sob and pull my hair out by the handfuls. It 
was especially good if it was raining because then I could be a really dismal 
mood and make the tears flow and mingle with the raindrops. I'd threaten to 
jump off the bridge into Duxbury Bay if I'd had too much beer and I'd embellish 
the story for ready listeners. They had chosen my Jife over hers, I'd announce. 
She had known she was going to die, but she was willing to make the sacrifice. 
She had nursed me until the last breath escaped from her lungs, and she had 
died with my name on her lips. I always got choked up about my own story even ` 
though I knew the facts were lies. 

The story, if you can believe it, goes something like this: Rosalie had 
blonde hair and blue eyes, Irish and English and a little Swiss. He had dark 
hair and dark eyes, Chinese and Italian. They made love one night and she 
conceived. She was skinny so she hid the pregnancy from her mother. She told 
Robert Marcella the truth about her condition; and he wanted to have the child 
for his mother to raise. She refused and ignored his requests to see her. He 
even proposed, She turned him down. Apparently, Italian passion and Chinese 
reserve were not enough. i 

For my eighteenth birthday my adopted parents gave me a letter dated summer 
1960, almost one year after I was born. Rosalie asks how I am and what is new 
in Boston; she tells me how her. mother thinks she's recovering from an illness 
and how she's never guessed why Rosalie put on a little weight and spent a 
night and day in the hospital. I came in at three pounds, somewhere around 
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the end of Rosalie's six months with me. They baptized me immediately, my 
. foster parents becoming my god parents and eventually my adopted parents. I 
needed two additional months in the warmth of an incubator. 

They also gave me a newspaper clipping--a yellowed obituary. When I was 
par ... thirteen, I asked my adopted mom if I could stay home from school because I was 
depressed. She was concerned about me so she let me stay home even though I had 
no temperature or signs of the flu. She superstitiously looked through the 
a death notices that day, searching for Irish relatives who might have died un- 
noticed. She found my grandmother--the one: who never knew I existed. Grandmother 
Crawford had died "survived by Rosalie McSweeney of Holbrook." My mother had 
married an Irishman, as if to give me the Irish father I had and didn't have. 

The obituary had news attached to it--from a telephone conversation to 
Holbrook. I almost died from water poisoning when. I was sixteen, but the doctor 
a ; + didn't notice the toxins in my blood; instead he insisted that the biological 
mother be found, if at all possible, to check for congenital and terminal diseases. 
Rosalie had married’a man who is not my father; she had had three children, one 
ajo ::named Colleen and one set of fraternal twins, a boy and a girl. The little girl 
shad drowned in the blue plastic child's swimming pool in the backyard. Rosalie 
didn't want to see me. She said Colleen would not be able to handle a new sister 


“> and she was afraid God would punish her again by taking away her other little 
girl. She feared a repitition of the same story-~dying daughter after dying 
daughter. 


I clutched my letter and my obituary, and I made fewer stories. Instead, I 
wrote inspired college essays. My eyes fastened on "Adoption, Not Abortion" bum- 
per stickers with the cute pen-and-ink baby in the circle next to the slogan. 

* My essay to enter Williams College read something like this: If my mom hadn't 
made the sacrifice of nine months, I- wouldn't be able to dangle my toes in a 
mountain stream, hug a small child, or curl:up and read a wonderful novel in the 
garden. If I'd been aborted, instead of adopted, I wouldn't be. At all. 
I triumphantly shared the essay with my adopted parents after I received 
the acceptance letter. My mom gently informed me that Rosalie had not known 
et about legalized abortion. Over the telephone she had confessed her ignorance 
of the possibilities. Shocked, I remembered my six-month birth, and although 
there was no suggestion that Rosalie had induced labor, I soon cherished ideas 


at that she tried to abort me. My mind ranged wildly from coat-hangers to drugs. 
P; That year, my three closest friends from high school had four abortions between 
them. ; 10a He 
y dee At college I started to have dreams that sent me wandering all over. campus. 


I dreamt mostly about lost children, In one particular dream, I'm taking care 
of a little baby whose mother abandons it, assuming that it can take care of 
itself. The mother occasionally warns me that the baby disappears easily even 
though it can't walk. I hold the baby close, lying it down on the bedcovers 
for only a moment. When I look again, the baby is goné. After this dream, 

mEn, I'd wander from building to building, looking in the labs, all the different 
libraries, going from each friend's empty room to another as if something in me 
was always looking, with only the compulsion to look, not necessarily to find. 


+? Afterwards, I'd sit in a dark room, rock in a chair and stare out my window. 

~ ' “Nowadays I have a different dream. I'm in a series of connected cottages. 
One house is mine. It is warm, light, and comfortable with lots of gingham 

‘Va Wire material, wooden furniture and soft pillows. The doorbell rings in one of the 


other houses so I go through the darkest house to answer it. On the doorstep 

lies a woman, covered in bright blood from her feet to her neck and thickset at 

AP the waist. I run back into the house to find someone to help her, but no one 
is home. 








Every year.I swear as the summer is coming to a close that I will visit 
Rosalie before my September birthday. I would find her and call her from a phone 
near her house. We would meet at a local diner and she would welcome me home. 
When I trv to picture her though, I remember she is a forty-four-year-old woman 
who probably has grey hair and wrinkles. Her blue eyes have probably paled 
over the years, and her hands are care-worn, She is no longer my nineteen- 
EEE Rosalie, a tall, leggy blonde with bricht blue eyes. 

I'd rather hear, instead, the real story of my first year as a foster child. 
How Rosalie came to visit every day. How she used to roll me down the hill and 
around the block, past $t. Joseph's church and Miss Tilly's house, up by the old 
army camp and past the pond with tadpoles. How my foster mom sent my teenage 
brother Brian tailing Rosalie around the block in case she got any ideas about 
making off with me. How my adopted parents paid one whole thousand dollars in 
a court battle to win unusual custody of a foster child. Foster children are 
rarely adopted by foster parents because natural parents could change their 
minds and reclaim the children whose foster home they have rightfully visited. 
Rosalie, however, never visited after my adoption. On ny first birthday, the 
day the adoption was official, there was a silver blue box under the rose 
bushes in the front yard. Inside was a little blue dress and fancy pants with 
lines of ruffles across the behind. My new mother couldn't find the note, 
but she knew Rosalie had been there. The box had the name of the store where 
she worked. 

I was ridins on the MBTA in Boston just a few months ago when the train 
sudder.iyystopped and the conductor ordered everyone off into Andrew Square 
Station, not exactly the safest station on the line. -I disembarked unwillingly 
and followed the one person who had-been reading the N.Y. Times. Me must have 
sensed my fear because he immediately began commiserating with me about how awful 
the transit system was getting in Boston. It turned out he had grown up in 
Holbrook. I winced without thinking when he mentioned the town and he mistook 
my shudder for a hint that I had friends there. 

"Know anyone?" he asked. 

"Well," I hesitated, "I know one family-~the McSweeneys.'' I was sure he had 
never heard of them. 

He brightened, "Colleen McSweeney? You know Colleen? I dated her in high 
school," he added with a big smile. 

I forced a return smile and eT “No, must be a different family." 

We stood there, awkward for a moment; he was thinking we had nothing in 
common; I. was wondering if I wanted to find out anymore about my sister. My 
half sister, ghost-sister. When the next train came, I nodded to the yomg 
man, but I boarded a different train. 

A lot of peonia still ask me why I don't try.to visit my natural mother, 
especially since it's been ten years since the twin's accident. Somehow 
though, I don't want to disrupt her life--or my own. Rosalie's daughter is a 
kind of fiction that fits more securely into the facts of my life. Ultimately, 
facts and fictions are relevant only to the maker, ‘because eventually the 
creator is the only person who knows any parts of the truth--which is, after 
all, so very little. I have a silver box with yellow lace, a child's dréss as 
pale blue as a late afternoon sky, a faded obituary and a letter that will 
always ask how I am. There is so much we don't know, that what we do know 
and what we make up is all as real or as unreal as a partial fiction. Still, 

I think I would lose a tiny, lonely, but real anchor, if I didn't, if we all 
didn't, wonder and wander and piece together what we try to know. 
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Strangers 


by Cheryl Nelson 


“Strangers. I see strangers everywhere. Restaurants. Parks. Beaches. 
Walking through a shopping mall the unknown faces pass by like autumn leaves in 
a wind storm. Suddenly I see a face. I slow my walk and stare. Those eyes. 
That smile. The walk. I know the person. My gaze burns her skin and she turns 
to look at me. A stranger. We pass by each other. Turning my head I watch and 
wonder. Who does she remind me of? Someone I met while traveling in Europe? 

A face from my collegiate past? A relative? I do not know. We are strangers, 
At a cousin's wedding the relatives converge. My mother talks with her 
cousins and aunts. We children stand awkwardly alone the wall, watching and 
trying not to look bored. A lady walks over to us and hugs each of us--Great~- 
aunt Ella. A dear Norwegian lady who remembers our names in the richt order. 
We briefly chat until we're interrupted by a girl's voice calling Great-aunt 
Ella away. Later we ask mother who the girl was. Our cousin. Strangers. We 
are related by common blood, but the blood is not thick enough. We are stranzers. 
Moments like these are puzzling and embarrassing. Unfamiliar people who 
look like a friend or former lover. Non-existent relatives appearine in flesh 
and blood. Strangers.- There's another experience just as baffling--when an 
honest-to-God friend becomes, for just an instant, a stranger. 
Karl and I had known of each other for a couple of years and had spent 
lots of serious time together for several months. We decided to so for a cycle 
ride on country roads very late one night. We drove for miles and ended up by 
a lake. He knew of a trail onto the penninsula and started out. I held tight. 
Rocks poked up threatening to tip us over. ‘He was steady. 
At the end of the trail a campfire was smoldering. Ve sat down and quietly 
looked at the coals. I glanced at him as the reddish light cast shadows on his 
face. His hair was blown and his eyes intense. Suddenly I felt. as though I 


‘were sitting with a stranger. The transformation lasted only a few very short 


seconds, but in:that time I didn't recognize him. I saw only our differences 
and couldn't figure out how we'd gotten: there. -He had his drinking buddies; 

I had my Bible Study friends. He went- hunting and fishing; I went to plays 

and classical music concerts. He rebuilt cars; I tried to write poems. I was 
confused. There sat a stranger, His black hair, deep set eyes, full moustache 
and muscled arms made him appear very mysterious and secretive. Who was this 
man who was so determined to prove himself that he started raising pigs, when 
most farmers were struggling to survive, and made it? Who was this person, who 
probably read more books than I and remembered them? Who was this shadow of 
his father whom I'd grown to love and respect? I didn't know him. 

-~ Then another transformation occurred. He was still a stranger, but it 
wasn't a distant, cold stranger. It was the part in all of us that remains a 
stranger, hidden from others for protection and safe-keeping. I seemed to be 
seeing deep inside his soul. I saw the shadow of what was attracting me to him 
lurking somewhere in the depths of his eyes. Our differences disappeared and I 
felt incredibly close to him. I felt that if I touched him at that moment I 
would be transported to another world, his world, and changed internally forever. 
He stared into the dying coals and seemed to be communicating with them, it 
didn't know him, and yet I felt incredibly omniscient. The feeling was so 
fantastic. He was a stranger, yet I knew him. He was so distant, yet I somehow 
felt we were connected as one. 
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The spell was broken by chirping crickets and croaking frogs. A few stars 
were poking through the clouds as the moon reflected off the water. He looked 
at me and said we had to go. I doubt he even knew what had just transpired. In 
that campfire there was magic. I can still see his face and feel the distance 
and closeness I felt towards him then. I wonder still what it was that drew us 
together and what it is that continues to sustain our friendship. What is it 
that determines which of us will remain strangers and which will become friends? 
A face in a crowd appears as a friend, but is not. A relative we should know 
remains distantly unfamiliar. A close friend suddenly becomes a stranger. 
Strangers. Aren't we all? 


Swinging 


by Patty Stanford 


From the ground looking up, the ropé seemed, to my ten-year old eyes, to 
stretch into the white clouds dotting the blueness of the summer sky. It actually 
knotted around the gnarled limb of a hundred year old red oak that stood in a 
tree-studded lane on my aunt Maggie's farm. Its branches shadowed a clearing 
and a pig parlor complete with the modern conveniences of a concrete slab and 
automatic waterers triggered by the prassure of thirsty pig snouts. 

Both of my cousins had already climbed the tree and swung off onto the bag 
attached to the rope, sweeping across the clearing, barely lifting above the 
tin roof of the pig parlor and swooping back to complete the arc over the black- 
berry bushes covering an old barbed-wire fence beyond the tree, 

It was my turn. Two-foot lengths of two-by-four's had been hammered in- 
expertly with sixteen-penny nails to fashion the ladder. I climbed, trying not 
to look down until I straddled the limb which served as the take-off point. 

Taking hold of the rope above the bag, I looked down. The distance to the 
ground seemed multiplied ten-fold, the faces of my cousins only white blurs with 
dark blobs for eyes and gaping mouths. The tin roof of the parlor reflected un- 
relenting silvered light of hot afternoon sun. 

"Come on!" my cousins yelled at me, anxious for another turn and yet enjoy- 
ing my hesitation. 

I studied the burlap bag which was to be my transportation to the ground. 
It was a coarse brown feed sack still sticky and smelling rankly sweet of the 
molasses that had been mixed into the ground corn it had once contained. Now 
it was stuffed with other sacks to hang like a huge ripe fig from the rope. 

The alternative to swinging was climbing down, a choice also unpleasant. And 
hadn't I always been taught to finish what is started? The distance from the limb 
to the first rung of ladder looked impossibly long with the thick trunk of the 
tree the only handhold. 

Surely, I felt, the bag would swing so high that instead of alas and 
swinging back, it would continue up until it shot above the tree, wrapping it- 
self tightly in shortening loops against the branch; or else in full arc above 
the pig parlor, it would tear itself ee launching out into the heat of the 
July afternoon. 

Indecision married fear as the rough bark of the ne cut impressions on 
bare legs, and fingers grew cramped and fingers grew SEE, | and sweaty as they 
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wrapped more tightly around the rough hemp of the rope. I finally jumped, ‘eyes 


' shut and ankles locking skinny legs around the fat bulge of the bag. 


h My breath was left behind me, a spirit disembodied, as the momentum carried 
me down, up, and out, then paused, imperceptibly, high above the lane before 


` swinging back. Each arc became an echo of the -. preceding one until my feet 
> blazed thin trails in the dust, braking movement, and I was earthbound again. 


The union of my final decision to jump and the fear of disaster had given birth 
to a thrill of accomplishment, and I knew I would climb the red oak again. 

I climbed a higher tree in 1971 when I received my first teaching job in 
the tiny town of Gibsland, Louisiana. It lies off the traveled interstate by 
only a few miles, and yet the artery of traffic flowing into its main street 
has atrophied. The stores in the heart of the town begin at the railroad track 
and face one another; the impression is one of soldiers at attention with eyes 
flashing blank and unfocused. The bank, a Gulf station, and Nomie Namie's 
Mercantile still welcome customers alone the rows of empty buildings. The 
fascades are crumbling, and painted signs remain barely discernible, only ghosts 


“of what once was bright paint on dull orange and red. brick. 


The Gibsland School is situated past the business district, settled in the 
midst of well-kept frame homes. It was there I was given my teaching assignment 
--sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, and twelfth grade Englishes--but no room. I 
was to roam and the students, only one section per grade, remained permanent. 

I felt I was climbing that ladder again as I had ten years before and won- 
dered if I'd be able to swing at:all. Could I teach all those levels? And no 
room of my own! I wanted to stand at my door prepared and confident and not . 
walk into an already filled class seeing eyes and gaping mouths waiting for any 
mistake. 

None of the teachers attempted displays or bulletin boards; the walls re- 
mained blank, dirty white stucco above worn wooden floors. We made orchestrated 
moves to the ringing of bells. S 

The racial composition of the student body was eighty/twenty, white to 
black. The year before, the schools had integrated but in token only. So the 
Coleman School beyond the tracks remained segregated, an anachronism so far as 
the federal government was concerned, but still very real to its all black 
faculty and students. 

An uneasy peace existed on the Gibsland campus, and that atmosphere leached 


“upon the spontaneity of normal interactions as we awaited the outcome of court 


procedings ruled upon by some faceless judge. A cold, hard feeling lodged 
tightly under my breast bone, and I wondered if I were a victim of my own 
imaginings, still high above the ground where perspective is flattened and dis- 
torted, and people take on the aspect of upturned faces attached to feet. 

We were, in fact, in limbo, acting out a play on a temporary set, for at 
the end of the first six~weeks grading period, the courts demanded an end to 
the procrastination of the school district and ordered total integration. Cole- 
man School became kindergarten through sixth grade while Gibsland was to be 
seventh through twelfth, I was rescheduled for two classes of ninth, two classes 
of tenth, and one twelfth grade okas all English sections. 

An assembly was set-for eight o'clock on the first morning of reassignment. 
The gym filled with black students, their faces negisteging belligerence cover-: 
ing the fright of entering an inhospitable white man's world. The ratio was 
ninety-five/five, black to white. The enrollment of the private school at the 
other end of the parish swelled, and the Gulf station's business picked up. 
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The principal stood on the shiny gym floor and attempted a tbusiness-as-usual 

speech., Striving for normalacy, he announced the times set for cheerleader tryouts 

and basketball practice, an attempt to remold school life out of the chaos of > 
social change. But form did not have time to develop from the confusion, In 

less than two weeks, a new, unexplained decision was made: the schools were to- 
switch student populations. Gibsland became the elementary school; Coleman, the .. : 
junior high and high school. 

Confusion, fear, distrust, and anger were woven into the fabrics of our. 
lives. It was as if everyone was on a different high limb and the ropes were A 
suspect. I had not yet taken the jump onto the bag of total commitment to 
teaching, still wondering if I didn't need to climb down. 

But classes finally began in earnest, and I did jump, needing all the mo- ‘ 
mentum I could gather as I faced. my students each day. And like the initial leap ` 
onto the bag which plunged downward, new and disturbing experiences made me long 
for home and the security of people who cared.. hy 

My classroom was isolated from the main building, a white frame structure 
located in, as I called it, a cow pasture. I was seeing first hand the “separate 
but equal" school facilities. There was no janitor, and the rooms evidenced : r 
that accumulated grime of years. Textbooks were worn, incomplete sets which had 
to be issued each class period and kept in the room. 

I began to see behind angry faces and to know that my students came from : ie 
rented shacks held together by salvaged wood. Every yard was pecked clean of 
grass and Rhode Island Red chickens were childhood playmates. Old cars; broken 
washing machines, and doorless refrigerators often Ley rusting and unusable be- ; 
side sagging porches. And like Shirley Brice Heath's Piedmont community of 
Trackton, my children came from matriarchal homes and all were poor. 

I often found spit in my chair, graphically drawn pictures on the roei, 
and messages such as "fuck you" cut into my desktop. Feelings of distrust and 
hatred made crude melodies in class. Esther, male, twenty-three, and mentally 
retarded delighted his friends by following their directives, "I'm gonna' kill 
you," he'd say as he stood over me while I took roll, all six feet, four inches 
OE lna ' 

"Go sit down, Esther. You can't kill me today," I learned to say, and he'd O 
smile and obediently fold his huge frame into his chair. 

Out of the thirty-five desks in my room, Delores claimed the one immediately 
in front of mine. She became expert at mumbling at just the volume to carry to ve 
me, "I don't care if you are a teacher, I'm gonna’ beat you up." I ignored her. 
I found out that Delores hated indescriminately, black as well as white teachers 
and had done so for years. She mumbled all year. | % 

Slowly, in short, unsustained bursts at first, my students and I began hav~ 
ing some successes in the classroom; it was as if we touched tentative fingers 
to the cooling stove of racial distrust and found we could meet halfway. I felt 
euphoric; I was swinging, the arc was peaking, and I was beginning to enjoy it. 

We were still leagues away from model-school status. The smallest in- 
cidences could spark anger. Often rumors of riot swirled like insidious mists x; 
about campus, insults were hurled, and vandalism would reccur. 

In the spring of that year, I felt that disaster had finally, inescapably: 
arrived--and from the least likely of sources, Jim Alexander. He was a bright at 
tenth grader and a good student intent on the social injustices suffered by his 
race, but, unknown to me, deserted by. his mother. I corrected him for horse- 
play and told him to be seated. He stared, coldly, intently, at me, slowly aes 
raising his index finger to jab in staccato emphasis, "I'll get you for that," | 
he said and walked from the room. To him, at that moment, I was both the honkey, -F 
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lording it over shane awe the. deceiving female that he felt his mother to be. It 
was the bag swing all over again--looping madly to crush me into the scarred bark 
of the red oak. I believed him, totally. 

One afternoon soon after Jim's announcement a white man knocked on my class- 
room door and without introduction asked, "Are you the one havin' trouble with 
the nigger: eid ta 

"Yes," 

"Do you want me to have it taken care of?" 

I told him that the problem wasn't serious and could be handled at school. 
He nodded and left. 

I couldn't believe it! That didn't happen any more! But I knew then that 
robed men and burning crosses were realities of backwoods parishes. No black 
student had to hear horrid tales retold by greying elders to envision nightmare 
tactics of extremists. The bag might really have swung out past all sanity and 
civilized behavior. 

Finally, after Seekitg advice of the assistant-principal: who knew Jim well, 

a meeting between us was arranged. We were able to reconcile our differences by 
something as simple and as hard as talking. Paradoxically, Jim became a good 
friend and shared with me a part of his life. 

The swinging became less frightening. The arcs were comfortably repeating 
and slowing, and once again I was earthbound. 

The next fall I climbed another tree. 
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Vitally Linked ` 


by Julie Hile 


Drawing left foot precariously back, balancing laden paper plate in right 
hand, I hauled off and kicked at the mossy stone wall that stood in my way. Dumb 
thing. Dumb old rocky thing. Glaring across the yard to where I had moments , 
ago been, I hated my mother and my father and my grandparents:and my cousins and 
every single family reunion in the world. Adults pushed and: smiled down at me, 
big kids looked disdainfully through me, and I never knew where to sit--where to 
be inconspicuous. The wall poked me as I plopped myself down, ‘drawing knees up 
(who cared if my underpants showed) and stretching Cousin Les’ thick tan sweater 
all around. I kicked my plate, half on purpose, and then pouted as it toppled : 
and fell, spewing jello-salad, tossed salad, hamburger, brownie across the grass. ` 
I was so by-myself. ` I hurt. $ 

"Heya, Julie!" My Cousin Barry's grin rounded the end of the wall and ad- 
vanced, He wore an ominous armor of photography equipment - which he immediately 
unloaded. "Sitting in the pout spot, huh?  Wouldja let me take yer pitcher? 
Hmmm. ,Wait one minute." He disappeared back round the wall while I wiped my 
runny nose on Les’ sweater, Pout spot? How did he know?: 

"Here, this'll do it up right. Hold this guy tight an' smile." A downy 
white-and-grey kitten suddenly clutched at my sleeve. It held on...real tight. 
I smiled. Flash. Set chin, dimpled right cheek, tragic brown eyes, bunny- 
rabbit-baretted hair recorded for eternity. 

Whenever I pull that old photograph out, I marvel at Cousin Barry's style. Rat 
He pulled me in. He quelled my four-year-old fears that I was in this weird game ` 
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alone. He helped me to know that I mattered and that ige! med one time,” perhaps 


“more, been a miserable little kid, too. I wasn't alone at all. 


That same year was the first time I thought about my floor tiles. Butting, 
_tmy belly softly against the salmon-colored kitchen counter, my thumbnail clipping 
' away at worn spaces where the wood showed through, I slowly dropped chin to 
‘chest, leaned back to regain my balance, and scanned down ny front: plastic but- 
tons on fuzzy orange sweater, nubby cordouroy knees, scuffed leather shoes neatly 
framed by four tiles. Three were Lava ‘soap green and the one remaining was the 
brown that looked dirty even when it'was clean. All had light squiggles. All 
were worn. I will remember I will remember I remember I will. remember. Five 
years from this exact moment, I promised myself, I will remember exactly what I 

< did today while standing on these tiles. I turned to the task at hand--the pain- ‘ 
. Staking opening of a box of Jello. My grandmother stood to my left,- preoccupied 
“with potato. peeling and pie dough mixing. The box would not open. I tugged. 

I considered asking Gram to help. I tugged harder, jerking at the paper. And a © 
then,, after the sour red powder had exploded over counter, . floor,- eran and me, 

Gram scrubbed for hours. 

As it happens, I do remember--ín snapshot glimpses--additional ‘scenarios from e 
that spot. They thread my years together neatly, if sporadically. I am most 
interested, now, in what prompted my desire to.not forget. It is possible that 
` I simply wanted to keep track of me...to see where I had been. At age five, I 
proudly wrapped a child-sized loaf of wheat bread--my own patty pan creation-- 
and addressed the warm brown paper, "Julie Thompson, Minong, Wisconsin." A sur- 
prise for my penpal. The following year, my brother, Jeff, persuaded me to gra 9 
off a corner of the grimy, pocked EEO that bounced around in the cupboard's 
narrowest top drawer. "C'mon, Jul, it's great chewing gum," he urged. It wasn Te 
bad. When eight, nine, ten, and eleven years old, I pranced over the tiles con- 
stantly with brother and sister as we bickered our way through dishes after 
dishes after dishes. 

"That's not how you sing that song. If yer gonna sing it, then get the 
words right. It goes like this...." ae 
"I can sing it any way I want to." 


“Huh uuuuh." p ; k al: i 
"Uh huuuuh," Gi i ; E. 
Once I watched soapsuds ooze slowly over the edge of the sink as I medetied 

for master-artist-to-be,Jeff. He wanted to do a portrait. Portrait sitters were & 


_ required to sit absolutely still. No talking. And the frothy bubbles plop, 
plop...plopped onto Mother's freshly waxed floor. Green and tan obscured. Last 
summer contact-lens-looking fish scales zinged and stuck to walls, skin, hair as SN 
I learned to filet. ‘These remembrances provide me with a history, a sense of 

self. 6 
James Michener seems to have been similarly interested. in what has gone before 
in his writing of The Source, a novel which affected me powerfully. In con- 
structing his story of: Tell Makor, an Israeli archeological: site, he writes not 
only of the experts wielding picks and surgical instruments, but also of the ` 
people who used the now-artifacts practically. A robust middle-aged man, for 
example, sacrificed his life for the concubine whose representative was the icon, 
Astarte. The birdlike Hoopoe manipulated primitive surveying: equipment in col- 
laboration with a very bright but very black slave to design the well-shaft that 
would protect this place from marauders for hundreds of years. In the space of 
five miles and over eons, then, a rich collection of lives, deaths, pleasures, i 
_ pains takes place next to the single constant--a stubborn olive grove. The 
‘personality of the place becomes very important in Michener's novel. It lives. 
The Bee-Eater from Chapter One is somehow linked to Hoopoe of Chapter Nine. “Tv 
Vitally linked. 
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I began to wonder not only what I had done, years ago, on this path or in 
this chair; perspective broadened, and I wondered who else had walked there. 
What other thoughts had been woven in this spot? 

"You see that skeleton over there?" My tenth grade biology teacher pointed 
instructively at the bony display in the corner. "You...and that...are vitally 
linked. The great vat of matter whence that fox came is the same great vat 
whence you came. Matter is not created nor destroyed. It is simply rearranged." 
Vitally linked. I thought a lot about that idea once I'd stopped shuddering 
at the image of me floating about. the primordial soup with God knew who or what 
else. I developed a reassuring feeling of company. -Others had struggled, 
triumphed, laughed, failed, died. My flesh, my bones, even the energy that was 
my life-line was somehow connected to the Grand Plan. I fit in. I was part of 
the whole. The wheel had been created, the path previously trod; I was not alone. 

I noticed the stars. Whenever I look at the stars, my equilibrium wobbles. 
Initially acknowledging the holes that the light shines through, I reflexively 
reconstruct the reality. I am at once, me, there on the ground, and me, photo- 
grapher in the air. My lens zoom in--screen filled at first with my own skin, 
hair, watchful eyes--only to pull swiftly back, expanding its vision and cheap- 
ening my stake as even a part of the whole. I recede. I shrink. I...disappear. 

That cinematography further brings to mind a Peter Brughel painting 
entitled "Landscape of the Fall. of Icarus." In it, one searches distractedly for 
the young man as he falls, ruined, from the Heavens. Instead, however, prominent 
is the farmer plowing his field, the shepherd tending fleet-footed goats, cargo 
ships churning up a wake as they build up momentum for a long trip. The day is- 
gloriovs, teeming with action. Icarus’ tiny, pale leg only briefly marrs the- 
harbor's surface. He...disappears. 

So my original relief at being pulled into the group, at tying my life to- 
gether with memories like those of the tiles, and at sensing my place in history, 
has come to be tempered with the discovery that I am...insignificant...in this 
life. My egocentricity is challenged, and while I take comfort in perceiving my- 
self as part of the whole, I am disturbed to see myself as no more than part of 
the whole. Now I re-consider, the question, What...is...the...matter? I sit in 
one place and wonder what, else that. płace has seen or endured; what, ‘given the 
opportunity, could it tell me?.. My parents have recently informed me of their 
plans to market our old house. The tiles will, by Michener's standard, BEE, into 
a new chapter. And that's not bad. 
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See How They Run 


by Emily Scott-O'Hare 


Alfonso scrabbled up through the narrow passage he'd found underneath the 
car. His claws scratched and skidded on the metal surface until he reached the” 
top, squeezed past the emergency brake and popped out onto the front seat. 
Nearly winded, he scrabbled over the seat and dumped another pile of grain near 
a crack in the smooth leather. He was proud of the day's efforts. Looking at 
the grain supply he'd been oe away restored his confidence. "That should 
do it," he thought, "the trip can't take that long." i 

Alfonso was the eldest of a small family of field mice living in a ‘garage 
just north of New York City. He'd heard stories of his ancestors being driven 
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from the nie a long time ago when men began burrowing like mice and filled ‘the 
_ underground with monstrous hollow logs and huge, thundering snakes carrying 
thousands of humans in their bellies. Stories of the menacing creatures in the 
= city made Alfonso a little i11; he was leery of earthworms and bugs. His 
‘brothers teased him for being odd, which made him feel foolish, but Alfonso £ 
. Simply couldn't bear creepy-crawly things--let alone monsters. 
: His mother was the only one who understood him. She considered him 
"sensitive," not odd. By giving him his unusual name; however, she may have set 
“him apart from the others right from birth. She had liked the foreign lilt to 
the name but had insisted on spelling it A-1-f-o-n-s-o because a "ph" seemed so 
_pretentious. The spelling implied a nice balance between the rarified and the 
“earthy: a blending she hoped for in this special son. In spite of the odds 
against it, Alfonso was beginning to blossom as she'd hoped. Ignoring conven- 
tional field mouse behavior, Alfonso had developed a "life of the mind" and 
` spent countless hours ruminating on the meaning of life. He grew his hair long ©: 
and wore it slicked back behind his ears on each side leaving a rather startling 
cowlick dipping romantically over his eyes. Physically and mentally Alfonso was 
ready for a change; he was tired of the status quo. The two conversations he'd i, 
overheard the day before, he knew, would change his life forever. i 
Early in the day he'd heard his father begin another of his sermons about 
the glories of the city. Alfonso usually stuffed his paws in his ears when Dad 2 
started "talking city," but this morning he picked up on a determined note in 
his father's voice. The family was moving! Somehow, his father had found a 
' place near Central Park on the west side where, he claimed, the peanuts were i 
‘plentiful and the kids could "get culture." Alfonso stiffened with fear. He'd 
rather die than live in the city. Gathering his courage, Alfonso prepeted to 
throw himself into the nearest trap. 
_.. Fortunately, one of the humans from above entered the garage at that moment, 
silencing his father and saving Alfonso. The human was walking toward the car 
struggling with a great stack of books and talking over its shoulder to someone 
about "Bread Loaf" causing every mouse-ear to vibrate. Alfonso sneered at their 
stupidity. Bread Loaf, he knew, was an important school, the staff of life: 
manna for the intellect and these fools were thinking food! Here was his answer. a 
Although he was unsure of his ability, Alfonso knew that he had to try to get 
there--to expand his mind, broaden his horizons and save his neck. He whirled 
around and streaked toward the grain supply realizing that this was the chance A 
of a lifetime. Visions of the scholarly life filled his mind as he hustled back 
and forth between the grain and the car preparing for the long journey. 
_. The trip took almost forever. Alfonso was nearly starved by the time the 4 
car made its final. stop. ‘Every time he'd tried to get to his food, the human 
would move, scaring’ him witless and so he'd eaten nothing for six, .long hours. 





At last, when he; was sure it was safe, Alfonso crept from under the seat and ‘y 
taking a pawful of grain, dropped down the opening next to the.semergency brake. 

Gratefully, he realized that thë car had stopped in a field. Fields he Gan ‘ 
handle. And--wonder of wonders--here' was someone coming to greet him!” t 


_ As the mouse came closer, Alfonso, forgetting his manners, stared open- - 
mouthed. This confirmed it. He was really at Bread Loaf. It was a mouse 
approaching him, but he had the biggest head Alfonso had ever seen. The mouse 
would have walked right by him i£ Alfonso had not stepped in his path and in- 
troduced himself. 

"Ah, and how do you spell that name?" asked the mouse, wrinkling his mammcth is 
forehead. When Alfonso spelled it, the mouse immediately began to walk away 
saying, “Really, old chap, you must eschew that horrid little "f" and engage a 
proper "ph." < 
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x Stunned, .Alfonso just ‘stood there, shivering in the cool mountain air, 
chewing absently on a grain. j ‘ens T i 
Was this the right place? 


aA 
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The Language of Memories 


by Lorraine Varela 


For days I walked around with an awareness that everything I saw--animate 
and inanimate--was ringed in a glaring target of red and black circles. Deep 
inside me a fist clenched and begged to land a hit. 

Gradually I recognized this feeling for what it was: a quiver full of 
pointed anger. 

At first, though, I had no idea who, or what, hid behind that dogged bull's 
eye. And I resisted breaking through to find out, since I recognized the flood 
of tears threatening me was held at bay only by the flimsy dam of denial, 

So I walked on through the ordinary tasks of ordinary days holding back my 


fight, my tears, and my understanding. 


Oh I knew what the tears were about. My father was dying, surely no one's 
fault. But the knowledge of it planted a malignant sorrow within me. I asked 
does he deserve this? Not he. 

After all, I reasoned, hadn't he given his whole life to the service of 


. God? He raised ten children, working twenty-plus hours a day for the good of 


the community. Hadn't thousands been blessed, lifted, and drawn closer to God 
through his strength and spiritual gifts? . l ] 
And didn't I need him? i Sms eee 
Rage after outrage hurtled through my mind until, finally, I heard my soul 


¿scream out the word "unfair." § 


af The day came and father passed on. In the spring the lilacs bloomed and 


they were as tall as his house, bathing the morning with their fragrance. 
There's something about funerals I don't understand, but I do now. Life 
-goes.on, and people still have`to eat, even on a death day. But my father's 


. funeral was like someone's anniversary or maybe a Mother's Day banquet. There 
ry or may 


was all this food. It should bé somebody's birthday not someone's death, I 
thought angrily. x l i , 

Next came- the decisions that go with what's going to happen to the house. 
What's going to happen‘to Mama? Where would Dad's things disappear to? I went 
from room to ‘room, and it was like entering a foreign country where the only 


.’, language was memory, and memory was sad because you couldn't ever go back. 


"Think of all the wonderful memories you have of your father," people would 
say. . There had to be a way of keeping him here. I didn't know how, but pg i 
couldn't keep him in his house, I'd have to find some other way. 

vi I began to walk, and there was a sharp scolding from the pinon tree branches 
and a black bird took off into the sky. I decided to follọw him, He flew 
around the bend of the creek and dipped into a blossoming apple orchard. I 
couldn't follow him after that, but I continued along the creek. I wondered how 
long it would take to walk six miles. ~ 6 oto. TONE, 

The road veered to the left, and I began to climb a hill, gazing off into 
the distance of this beautiful countryside., Cattle moved around like colorful 
bugs. These moon-eyed beasts chewed, stared off into space, then nibbled and 
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chewed again. I sat down at the side of the road and weaved a thousand memories 
into a necklace. Then I set off down the road again, making up a song and kick- 
ing at pebbles. 

I had no idea how far I'd gone when a calming music besan to play. It 
started up from behind first, far away, then slowly, methodically moved closer, 
as if it were marching. Then I recognized the minor notes of the instrument, 
spirited as the blackbird, yet haunting and strangely sad, For just a little 
while it played, then came the golden sunburst of people's laughter. 

Louder and louder, it roared behind me, tumbling and trilling, sinking low, 
then soaring high. It was father's music. This parade had formed and had come 
to town in full splendor, beautiful and sad all at once. 

I didn't dare turn around, I knew he was there. 
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Saturdays 


by Victoria Fineman 


The whistle was blowing and if it succeeded in rousing me out of sleep, I 
was up permanently, despite the fact that it was Saturday. I was always furious 
when I heard this noise because I knew its piercing sound could go on for at 
least three to five minutes. My father had obviously put the kettle on for cof- 
fee and probably forgotten and gone to walk the dogs. Of course, this common 
aggravation did have an assuring warmth. The sound of the whistle confirmed 
that Dad was around. He had made it through the night and had resumed his place 
at the dining room table eating breakfast surrounded by numerous bowls of cereal 
and coffee cups. My night time fears were diminished temporarily. The house 
had not burned down during the night. Dad did not have a heart attack in his 
sleep; and Joan, my mother, had not killed him. Along with breakfast, Dad would 
be reading the papér and listening to classical music. Unfortunately, I also 
knew that it was early in the morning. Sometimes I. POLES he just let that 
whistle blow so that it would wake us up. 

I heard the dogs race up the stairs, and the sound of the heavy front door 
close. All of this was followed by the heavy lead. footsteps of my father as 
he climbed the eight steps from the foyer to the dining room. Here he would 
resume his position at the dining room table. 

After this ritual had been completed by the final turning off of the kettle, 
I bothered to brush my teeth and going out in the hall was greeted, of course, by 


a glistening pile of dog shit. Once again, he had not walked them early enough... . 


I proceeded to ignore this obstacle, stepping either over or around it depending 
of course on its daily location. Saturday morning continued as I went down the 
stairs in unison with the clinking of his cereal bowl and spoon. I did not say 
anything; I merely looked at the gallon of milk and the box of cereal on the 
table, shaking my head. I wondered hes pany hours he had been enjoying this 
endless meal? 

Saturday was the hae that always anded us about the true nature of 
things. At ten o'clock Dad asked, "Is that your mother coming down? I looked 
at him and rolled my eyes. "Julie and Andy Be yelled. My brother and sister 
were always the next two down. © °° 
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At eleven o'clock, he asked, "Is Joan in the shower? She has been in there 
awhile, why don't you go up and check on her?" Reluctantly I went, knowing full 
well she was still out cold, I returned and reported she was still asleep. "Is 
she going to sleep all fuckin’ day again" he barked? At noon he sent me up again, 
I was supposed to wake her this time. Her door was closed. ‘I stood at the end — 
of the third floor hall and yelled "GET UP!" I made a move closer to her door, 
asking if she was up. I got no response and went into her room. Her feet 
were revealed at the end of the bed. They were repulsive with their dark- 
stained:.callouses and high awkward shaped arches. We called them "Carla feet." 
Joan's real name was "Crocked Carlota," given to her fondly by her children. 

When she was drunk we called her crocked and then later added Carlota. ‘You 

knew she was "Carlaed" when she walked in.a zig zag from the recliner to the 
bathroom, During this zig zag walk, her pinky fingers stuck out like the fingers 
of an elegant woman drinking a cup of tea. This position of her fingers was 
always an immediate signal of how crocked she was. We held our breath as she 
descended the stairs, in fear that she would fall. 

She was called "Carla" for short. When we needed to discuss her in public 
we referred to her in this way. Eventually that was the only way we ever re- 
ferred to her. She had earned this name all by herself. My father would ` 
frequently call down to my room, asking what my mother was doing. downstairs. I 
would simply reply, "Carlaing"; he immediately understood ani asked ‘one of us 
to make sure all her cigarettes were out. 

I hated her bedroom when she was in there; it always eRe nomcibiei 1i 
approached her bed wondering if she were alive, usually hoping she was not (I F 
knew how much easier things would be if she were not around). ‘She was breathing. . 
I shook. her and said it was noon and time to get up. She said she would and 
asked me to get her a glass of water. I got her glass and went into the bath- 
room, and knowing it did not matter what was in the glass, I filled it with hot 
water. Whe I returned, she assured me she was up. 

I went downstairs and told my father Joan was in the shower, it was easier 
than aggravating him further. At one o'clock I was sent up after Dad let out 
a boisterous yell requesting that Joan get the hell out of bed. Much to my 
relief, she was in the shower by the time I reached the third floor. I con- 
fidently went down and reported this. The time had come for me to return to my 
room on the second floor. At quarter of two the sound of soft things hitting __.,,. 
the walls could be heard. (The laundry was coming down from the third floor.) _ .: 
It was Saturday and Joan was doing laundry; this project would take the rest of 
the weekend. . She would do laundry and clean. the oven for two days. She fol- 
lowed this dows pour of clothes and meekly popped her head in our room. I 
pretended to be engrossed in my work. } 

Then I would go out that night. I would not gray home and have a friend over. 
the way I had done years ago. It had been New Year's Eve and Amy Kotlar spent 
the night. We were sleeping on the third floor so that we could see the fire- 
works out of the window. I kept hearing this loud talking; it seemed as though 
someone was talking about my brother Andy being born. I went downstairs, too 
aware of what I might find. Joan was on the phone and I heard her voice on the 
radio. It was about two A.M. and she was talking to the host of s'me radio show 
about giving birth to children. I knew she was drunk--she always was. She - 
insisted that I get on the phone and she told all of Philadelphia my name. I 
should have known better than to get out of bed. Last time I got out of bed I 
was forced to model my lone pubic hair to my mother and two of her aunts. 

When I went out, Joan would not know where I was going. In ninth grade, I 
went to a party four houses away and she showed up at the party insisting it 
was time for me to come home. I left the party and she stayed. 
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‘I could never risk having a friend over. I was never certain when Joan 
would trip down the steps and break her leg or when she would choose to fight 
with my father. Sometimes she threw the television at him or hit him in the 
mouth with a ladle. Other evenings she stormed out of the house, running away 
with bags:in-hand, only to be found in the sixth precinct after having fought with 
a bartender. Her other. game was to go to her room and spend the evening drinking 
up there. I was always sent up only to find her convulsive from an overdose of 
some drug or:another. No matter how horrible things were she managed to make them 
worse. : ; b; i 

There was no safe. way of letting her function as my mother. There was even 
greater danger trying to have her as a friend. When I was young and still con- 
fident that she would ‘stop drinking and that I could facilitate this, I used to 
sit up until all hours of the night talking with her. She told me all about sex. 
We talked about my father's life, and about her life. She told me about how she 
had had sex in the back seat of a VW bug, and in later years, we talked about my 
boyfriends. Although the subjects of our conversations were numerous and may 
sound special to you, Joan always ruined them for me by repeatedly returning to 
the kitchen for a quick drink. As we talked she slowly became crocked so that 
eventually, she sat at an angle in her chair and fell face first onto the table. 
I went up.to bed regretting that I had shared myself with her. I knew full well 
that she had robbed me once again of my personal secrets and would make them 
public the next night as she gossiped incessantly with phonemates. I knew 
specifically that I could not trust my mother, but despite this awareness, I was 
tricked again and again into relinquishing myself to her. My father always felt 
.sorry for her and thought it important that I spend time with her. In a sense, 
it was a way of watching her until she fell asleep. Neither one of us realized 
how helping her hurt me. 

My Saturdays have changed. My mother died a year ago and I no longer live 
in Philadelphia. I will sleep all day Saturday unless I set an alarm or am 
awakened by the neighbor's music. The heavy ‘police lock on my Manhattan apartment 
door lets me sleep soundly through the night. 

But I am still awakened by a recurring childhood dream. I am attached to 
an almost invisible string which connects two fist images. One fist is dark and 
I feel frightened as I get close to it. The other fist is smaller and lighter 
in color. I feel safer and more secure when I approach this fist. I slide un- 
controllably back and forth on this string at different speeds. Some nights 
I'm near one fist and other nights I remain in the middle of the string where I 
feel. safest. I.never know how fast I will be moving on'this string as I approach 
the two fists or in which direction I will be sent. Often I bounce back and 
forth very quickly between the two. i 

A whistling tea kettle is no longer a part of my wake-up call, but after a 
night of this dream, I'm often left with the same feelings I had on Saturday 
afternoon in Philadelphia. There's always a silent struggle to get up or go back 
to sleep. 
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Telling Beautiful Lies: Storm Homes. 


by B. Michael Harlow 


, On his weekly National Public Radio show, "A Prairie Home Companion," 
Garrison Keillor once told an amusingly sentimental story about a "storm home," . 
where. he could have gone as a child had there been a snowstorm during school 
hours to hinder him from returning. to his family home just outside of town. 
Keillor never got to visit his storm home.: But he created fantasies and fictions 
around this wonderful place, where he might have gone for security and warmth. 

Unlike Keillor, I: was never assigned a storm home, But the first storm to- 
make an indelible impression on me robbed me of my security temporarily. That 
storm was Hurricane Hazel. I was in first grade. We were in school. It was 
1954... The wind.slashed with whips of rain at the tall, rattly windows of the 
old brick, fortress-like school. . Then the power went off. The principal came 
in to tell’ crying kids and a frazzled first-year teacher that the busses were not 
running. Someone would come to take us home, probably our parents. 

Perhaps we were set free; I don't remember just how I got outside into the 
deluge. Most likely, in the bedlam I just followed other kids running out of 
the school and down the front steps. 

Anyway, there I was standing at the curb with water swirling around my shins, 
flowing down my back, and blowing through the hood of my yellow slicker hard 
enough to make me squint my eyes almostshut. Into the open window of a car full 
of sopping wet kids, I was yelling to some. woman I'd never seen before that I 
was waiting for my mother. I am not sure how I expected Mom to find me, since 
she did not drive, but I was a scared six-year-old talking to a woman who was 
trying to get me to ride in her car, just like in the cautionary tales I had 
been told about kids who were never seen again. i a as Bs: WERE 

Shouting for a second tinë to this strange woman that I would not ride with 
her, I waded off. The car followed me. One of the bigger kids jumped out and :: 
grabbed me, ‘and I was kicking, biting, squirming, screaming:* It did me very © 
little ‘good. He grappled me“across the backseat of’ the car where he and the 
others ‘sat on me. Mashed into the seat, breathing in the combined damp, stale 
odors of wet’ dungarees, new slickers, grimy upholstery, and farts from the 
recently digested lunches of excited kids,\I knew I was being kidnapped, and 
added ‘howling tears to the drenching I'd already gotten. 

' Somewhere after the car started off, it stalled because of so much water 
op the street, and I struggled to free mysëlf while the woman yelled at me, 
“Your mother asked me to pick you up!" I knew this was a trick to make me be 
still. She probably wanted to-sell me toa circus or give me to strange people 
who ate children for supper. I had been warned about such things and my 
frightened imagination was working overtime to convince me that I was in the car 
with monsters. i 7 

I decided this insistent woman must be one of Sheriff Cundiff's "Kaiboes" 
that my dad had warned me about when I was smaller. I remembered I had once 
gotten upin the night and gone into my parents’ bedroom. I know now that they 
were making love. Then I thought they were tussling and I said aloud that I'd 
like to join in. My mother screamed; my father vaulted out of bed and streaked 
into the bathroom. Later, rationalizing their tempestuous reactions to me, Dad 
explained he had been fighting a Kaibo (a ghoulish helper of the stony-faced 
Sheriffi of Campbell County, so Dad said). Kaiboes lived under people's beds at 

‘hight and sometimes grabbed arms or legs flung carelessly over the edges. One 
of them had grabbed Mom, so Dad had been defending her. Dad had finally defeated 
this horrible creature in the bathroom. These monsters would surely grab me if 
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I [ever] got out of bed again in the night, Dad had said, because they particularly 
liked to [get] children, 

I probably thought of the Kaiboes during the hurricane because I wet the 
bed for years in order to avoid being taken off by them before Dad could wake up 
to fight them off. Now, one of them seemed to have me in her saturated car seat. 
I had to get out; I'd just have to fight alone against her and the helpers she 
had already turned from children into bullying monsters. If I let myself be 
overcome by their evil, I'd never see my parents or home again. So I struggled 
heroically to escape every time the car stalled. 

I finally did escape, and, as luck would have it,. the car was right in front 
of my own house. Abandoning my lunch box and book tag--hoping the treasures 
‘therein would distract my captors-~who were yelling out after me, I ran down the 
‘walk to the shelter of our covered front porch where Mom was waiting. I was safe 
at last. 

As I stood hyperventillating and sputtering to her about what had happened 
to me, I heard Mom yell toward the car, "Thank you so much for bringin’ him ho-~! 
What? What? Oh, goodness, chile, you've left your things. Go on back out mae 
and get it and be 'specially sure to say a nice 'thank you' to Misses Carwile. 

As I slogged back through the wind and rain, I battled with a maelstrom of relief, 
embarrassment, betrayal and anxiety. 
` Suppose Mom found out how I had behaved? 

But, how could she have left me to the care of a stranger? For a while I 
didn’t feel safe anywhere, My mom tried to convince me that this was a special + 
case of taking a ride with a stranger. When Dad got home from work, I blurted 
out to him that Mrs. Carwile was a Kaibo. Dad even laughed and said that Sheriff 
Cundiff had men deputies and that, despite their stony faces and speet-trap ways, 
they always helped keep people safe. They just gave out too many speeding 
tickets to truck drivers like Dad. 

Now I didn't know what to believe. I never asked where the weird name Kaibo 
came from, but I was more skeptical of what my parents told me from then on. 
Their cautionary tales might not be true, whether they were about monsters in the 
night or about riding with strangers. I made an arid peace with monsters 
eventually. But I never really did learn to depend on the kindness of strangers 
as a child, even though it's practically all I've got as an adult, in part be- 
cause of the second storm, which created in me the sense that the dangerous 
stranger with whom I must travel is myself. 7 

Although the first hurricane had upset my sense of belonging ,in my parents 
house, I wasn't badly disoriented because the center of family life was elsewhere. 
We belonged to a large, Southern extended family. As a child, the only person 
besides Mom in whose care I had ever felt comfortable was.my Aunt Texas, the elder 
of my two maternal aunts. The Home Place--my Aunt Texas' home--was the center of 
family life, When we'd leave our cramped city quarters for the country, I felt 
free, even if I was often put on display to distant relatives whom I didn't know 
well, That didn't matter too much; I knew that after the display, I'd be set 
loose outdoors to run around without much interference unless I chose to follow 
someone else on chores. 

Besides having a peculiar name, Aunt Texas was the mother of two teenage 
‘boys, the senior of whom--blond, sedate and studious--I was expected to emulate 
because he was so much like my late grandfather. The junior cousin--wild and 
dark--I idolized because he could drive a rattly pickup truck, could go off a 
the lake swimming by himself, and, best of all, he could sing "Be Boppa Lula 
and tell great jokes my father refused to explain to me even though he himself 
laughed at them. What more could a prepubescent kid want from a teen idol except 
to be tolerated by him occasionally? And Gene tolerated me whenever I offered 
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to help gather kindling for the cook stove or tote water buckets from the spring. 
So I loved to visit Aunt Texas' house. ie ee 

This Parnassus of my youth, the home in which my Mom had been born and in 
which my once twinkly-eyed Gran'pa had died when I was four, was a large, sunny 
country home situated in its own mountain cove in the foothills of Virginia's p 
Blue Ridge Mountains. The only neighbors within a half of a mile were my other 
maternal aunt and uncle. Beyond that toward the highway was just what the family 
called the "Lower 40," without even realizing the name was a cliche. The whole 
valley was family farm, and it was all sheltered from the outside world by the 
hills between it and the highway. vei midi hah 

This farm was like the Garden of Eden to me, except that God didn't seem 
to be watching always, so that a person could have a good time without having to 
worry about being constantly presentable for unannounced visits from Deity. 5 
Santa Claus was the god-like being that I associated most with the "Home Place 
because we went there every Christmas afternoon and I showed off my toys to my 
older cousins. 

Actually, we visited the farm at least once every week. After my grandfather 
had died and mother inherited the "Lower 40," we went to the smaller farm also, 
for vegetables and pork, and for visiting my crazy Aunt Josie who always called 
me "Mackarel" and gave me stale popcorn with sugar on it. [The popcorn was 
always stale because she could never remember which days the weekends came on, 
and it almost always had sugar on it because she mistook sugar and sait for one 
another in the unmarked tins from which she grabbed them by the handful. ] one 
was an almost scary being to me, like a child-witch or elf using an old woman s 
body. She always gave me her gift of popcorn as if it were something really : 
special, something she wanted herself, a part of her life. But Great~Aunt Josie s 
peculiarities and the much later visit to the Lower 40 for her home burial (when 
I first found out that her given name was Josephine) are another story, except 
that her strangely magical presence was part of how things were on the farm. She 


. and her eccentricities were always there, just outside of the central focus. 


The Home Place was that central focus of my childhood. _ The house itself 
was a huge two-story farm house with two wings, each having its own broad porch 
for summer sitting. There were mountains of lilacs by the kitchen-pantry—dining 


_ room wing, and there were two streams that determined the boundaries of the yard 


I could play in. These were both gentle streams where I splashed away many summer 


afternoons, The one behind the kitchen was never deeper than a couple of inches 


and was only about eighteen inches wide. It was really an extension of the.. 
kitchen, as a wash tub in it was used to cool food during canning and holiday _ 


‘times. Usually I would play in the other creek that was down in the remnants of 


an old apple orchard, just west of the front lawn. I could build dams out of 
stone and sand in that creek, telling no one that I was building a lake so that I 
could be tan and muscular like Cousin Gene. I never finished my lake because 

my parents always came ‘across the single plank footbridge from visiting ass 
Frances and Uncle Guy just as I was getting a good foundation finished. I de 
be dried off and taken home. (I'd most likely be in the land of Nod before we _ 
ever got back there.) The next’ week my dam would simply be gone. I hardly under- 
stood then that my shaping and building could just wash away. 

Playing in these creeks is just one salient memory from a whole pack Ohne 
memories of the Home Place: after Sunday dinners, all ages playing “sudden. . 
death" croquet, racing through all but the last wicket on the broad curving lawn, 
order to become capable of knocking other people off the lawn. Going with Gene 
and: Uncle George and Dad on excursions. Returning from one of them with Judy, 
my very own Cocker-Beagle puppy. Learning to ride my first bicycle there one 
especially warm Christmas. Eating Sunday dinners carefully and quietly under 
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the scrutiny of elders in order to earn the reward of a large slice of coconut 
. custard pie, always containing more coconut than creamy, egg-rich custard. 
Finding out one Sunday tkat dinner had been an Easter chick I'd raised to adult- 
hood. (I refused to eat pie that Sunday. Just as I had hot eaten during the’ 
wake after my grandfather had finally rattled and groaned himself to death with 
cancer. Somehow my mind equated the two deaths, then; I still see them both as 
important parts of leaving my childhood behind, ) 
There were also the’ times when there were no adults around and my cousin 
Gene would tell me about his sexual adventures--until I was suddenly-old enough 
to understand fully what he was talking about, and, coincidentally, Gene was ` 
suddenly married. I also remember the day not too long after the marriage when 
a relative held out Gene's baby son to admire him and the kid urinated all over 
a starched white shirt and churchgoing tie in the sparkling Sunday afternoon’ i 
sunshine, Little Stevie was my buddy from that moment. #3 
Years later Steve was fortunately visiting his other grandparents the night 
the Home Place was washed away by Hurricane Camille in 1969. The local newspaper 
said that thirty-three inches of rain fell during the night. I don't know; that 
seems impossible. But it also still seems impossible that both gentle creeks 
could turn into rivers that brought down the mountainside and left boulders where A 
we. once had played croquet. i ; 
No one ever found my aunt's or uncle's body, although my dad and I found 
pieces: of their deep freeze, nothing else. When we got there, I saw nothing I 
recognized.at the Home Place--just silt and sand and rocks accompanied by an- 
awful smell that was mostly decaying vegetation and livestock--all uprooted from 
life. I felt temporary and inconsequential for the first time. My formative * 
memories had no place to validate them. That's probably why I never became a 
preacher, as my parents had hoped. Examining myself in front of the vacuum I 
now saw, I began to change. The aftermath of the flood caused decay to set in| * 
on my certainties of the universe, and, as Albert Camus said in The Myth of 
Sisyphus when he defined the modern sensibility of the Absurd, I became "an alien, 


a stranger...deprived of...a lost home." I had been a gregarious Southern boy fi 
whose face was often mistaken for a parody of the yellow Smiley signs. I became A 
a taciturn Yankee who now smiles most often at a sense of life as a nasty joke 

on everyone, funny only when others’ lives provide the punch lines; tragicomic, of g 


course, when one's own story is at hand. 

Now when I go back to visit those mountains where my life had another focus, 
I feel as if I've walked into a Faulknerian sketch. Like the "post-bẹllum" i 
Southerners in Yoknapatawpha, I find gone with the rain and wind the meaning my 
life once seemed destined to have. Unlike Faulknerian characters who could never 
live past how the. Civil War had disrupted their sense of meaning, however, I T 
have become fairly comfortable with things as they now seem, different as that 
is from what I had anticipated, 

But, ‘the hills of Home still echo with legend and myth and yet unformed 4 
meaning. My dad tells me of an enormous stag now living in a thicket just above 4 
where the spring used to be. And I know there are deer there because I've. seen 
some myself. My cousins hunt bear in the hills there and I've been mutually 
surprised by a she-bear, too. I've found flint arrowheads and have a fist axe 
that was used by the Indians when the Place was their hunting ground. Quietly 
over the last twenty-five years, time's evidence has accrued to show me a life i) 
here both more ancient and more all-pervasive than I've ever been able to see. 
before. And I am reduced to being a wondering child again looking longingly for 
my connection to it:all, and hoping against my lack’ of faith that some magical w 
presence still exists. METE AES ee OE Saat 


i 


a art 
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That yearning for what may never have been as one recalls it--this seems to 
be the state of many modet adults. We long for a time before the cataclysms of 
World Wars with their Hiroshimas and Holocausts showed us how easy it would be 
for all that is civil and structured and known to disappear. We are all looking 
for a storm home when we smile at ourselves as we'd like to think we used to be, 
or when we become involved in the well-structured, explicable, predictable lives 
of people in novels. 

I know there is a granitic chunk sitting where my Eden no longer exists. But, 
just like the Biblical ones, the gates of any modern Eden are also shut, and 
guarded by a flaming angel. As for any magical presences that one might suspect 
of hovering nearby to make things right, they turn out to be like that giver of 
strangely vicarious gifts, Aunt Josie, once crazily eccentric, now dead. Or 
like Santa Claus and Cundiff's Kaiboes, they are fictions in stories told to 
buoy up or manipulate the innocent and childlike. 

I believe that. Yet, even while I was typing a draft of this faithless 
essay, my six-year-old son Jason distracted me with a cry. I found him under his 
covers, where I expected him to be asleep, sobbing with sadness that seemed to 
originate behind his navel and empty his body of breath. Seeing me he gasped, 

"I don't want to die. Because when you die there's nothing left of you. I wish 
ghosts and spirits were real." This seemed to come from nowhere that I could 
place. Yet, as I began to make comfortable sounds, my head echoed with our read- 
ing of The Neverending Story during which we had discussed the Nothing that 
threatened Fantastica, the land of imagination, and my memory reverberated with 
our five visits to the Haunted Mansion at Disney World during which I had duti- 
fully helped to explain the tricks of the appearances of ghosts and spirits. 
Suddenly. I realized I had expected him to swim in depthless waters just because I 
was now comfortable there most of the time. I remembered my own figurative ; 
flounderings when the metaphoric deluge had first hit me, and further realized 

an analogy in that when we actually go swimming in the mountain lake near our 
home, he wants to touch bottom playing in the shallows, or he needs to feel that 
I will buoy him up in deeper water. 

Returning my full attention to his present distress, I began to tell him the 
old stories that I had been trying to forget, of God as kind and ever-watchful, of 
everlasting life. Just as my parents had done with the tale of the Kaiboes, I 
told him what I did not myself believe to be true, in order to protect him from 
what he is not now ready to face. 

Ironical as it may be, I had not thought carefully about the possible employ- 
ments of the Christian myth since last Easter, when we had anticipated a diverse 
collection of people for a holiday dinner. At one end there were a family of 4 
devout, if bemused, Baptists who asked me please to avoid irreverence. On the ` 
other extreme was a chemistry teacher who is sure that some day the body will be 
found and there will be no more Easter. Between were a high school drama coach 
and a guidance counsellor. Having had some theatre training in my background, 
I'm a believer in ritual, if nothing else, so I couldn't let the meal start with- 
out some official statement. Two or three days beforehand I sat down to write 
one and began to think about why people celebrate Spring as rebirth. Certainly 
birth, whether at Christmas, Easter, or at any time at all, is exciting both 
because of the sense of new creation and because of the almost boundless possi- 
bilities represented by a*baby. There's the same suggestive power here as in an 
egg, or on a blank white page. Like the topic of storm homes, the more I thought 
about rityal,...the broader the topic got. I'm sure James Frazier began his 
twelve-volume,-study of myth pretty much the same way. ‘on 

My wife, knowing my own penchant for pontificating volumes of verbiage, 
listened to my preparations biding her time, then interceded at the ripest moment. 
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Just after ‘the food was set out and just before I could open my watering mouth 
for anything at all, she asked the youngest child present to recite a nursery 
prayer. When the shyly proud babe had finished garbling, "If God should die 
before I wake; let us thank him for our food," there was nothing left for me to 
say, and my ritual agenda was lost in suppressed giggles. My wife got what she 
had wanted: the food was still steaming, we were all in the best possible mood 
and I: wasn't going to sermonize to a captive audience for the time being. I 
could save that for some writing class later on. 
But I did-resurrect some often taught truths in the process of searching 

for an invocation that might satisfy everyone in the disparate microcosm gathered 
at our Easter feast: (1) All people need myths. [Frustrate the imagination, 
and dream life is likely to become rich.] (2) Myth is like language; it is not 
an end in itself. No matter how well formed, myth is a vehicle for meaning that À 
transcends words. E ! 

` People need to tell stories, sometimes just to reaffirm our normality. When 
I begin telling the tale of taking my then four-year-old son to see the- Broadway 
show CATS, in my mind he is the frightened, fascinated Ur-child filled with awe 
at the magic of an unpredictable creation. In the dark he inched off his ex- : 
pensively purchased seat and onto the familiarly human padding of his Father's z 
lap. He leaned into recognizable solidity when the spectacle was frightening, and 
craned away toward the fantastic creatures on stage at all other times. Telling 
about it can share an affirmation of something good in life, and it might even 





imply analogues for the uses of the Judeo-Christian myth. 

Telling stories is natural, too. When I once locked my keys in the car dur- 
ing a field trip, the students with me immediately began telling one another how > 
it had happened--and the characters involved had a certain larger-than-life aspect 
in the retelling, as.the absent-minded professor always does and as the hapless 


accomplices always do. During the awkward moments of waiting for a locksmith, j 
we laughed and were connected to a larger pattern of storytelling that we all 
recognized. Í i 


This need to share the story of our humanity is automatic as dreams show, in i 
that they happen without our conscious control. Nor are they always "warm fuzzy" 
sharing with ourselves. There are nightmares and frightfully hairy beasties, too. 
The imagination can give one a chance to explore or prepare for the frightening .. a 
or threatening. In an earlier time I might have told my child a variant of "Red | 
Riding Hood" to teach him about the dangers of talking too loosely with wolves 
in the forest; now we play a game we call "Psst! Come here kid, I got a present " 
for ya." We enjoy the pleasures of ringing changes on the ritual of this game; 
often exchanging roles or introducing new complications. Sometimes he's the bad 
guy and I go along with him. Then he has a safe place to get rid of fears by A 
acting them out on me. ; i ; “E ; 

It ‘is: also because of fictions like The World According to Garp that I have. 
a safe place to explore the mundane or even ugly side of parental. responsibility. $ 
I am certain he always fastens his seatbelt because I can allow myself to imagine . 
him dead due to my carelessness, or maimed for life (like Walt: and his older 
brother in Garp, respectively). _ sie alle | 

‘I can better deal with the dangers involved in child care and daily life be- am 
cause I have been imaginatively absorbed in an unpleasantly true fiction. The .- | 
same holds true for taboos like child abuse, as well. So long as I know that I; E 
could hurt him, and can imagine myself doing it, and, much more importantly, so 
long as I can imagine how he might feel and how I would certainly feel afterwards, 





then he is safer, and likely to, be healthier, “I know the father whose rage makes i 
him break his son's: arm in Stephen King's, the Shining. In part,I am that man. P 
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I will only do myself and my son a disservice by pretending otherwise; if I do 
that, then when my rage breaks out of its shabby cage, I will have to pretend . 
that my son only got what he deserved. The lie that I do not have a savage side 
of my fancy reminds me that the dangerous savagery is there, and thus provides. . 
the means to keep it in control. Just by keeping me from forgetting that Iam, 
capable of actions that I would sorely regret, the darker side of my imagination. 
teaches me a sort of Jungian self-respect. I mean this in the sense that I have 
been lately teaching my son that Polynesian islanders respect the. volcanic fire. 
that gave birth to their islands, and that East Indian charmers respect the 
cobras by which they earn their livelihoods. 

That perception--that irony of keeping the Shadow of one's self in check by 
looking at it, examining it, and knowing it well-~is kin to how myth works in 
storytelling. Like Laurence Ferlinghetti's metaphorical tightrope-walking poet, 
anyone who deals with myth, symbol, or any storytelling with subtextual i 
resonnance, is "constantly risking absurdity above the heads of his audience. 

The tightrope walker must pit his will to procede against the possibly fatal 
attraction tə gravity. A storyteller must balance the concerns of his ego with 

the needs of his audience; he must weigh exposition against narrative; statement 
versus implication. One must respect mutually negating forces in order, to achieve 
balance on the filament of life that stretches across the void of ignorance. 

Caught in the often flickering spotlight of now, one stands between darkness past 
and darkness future. But, just as the tightrope-walker's balance in itself pro- 
vides only the possibility of movement, a story, however elegantly or charmingly 
wrought, provides only a suggestion of structure--a hint of shape for the ineffible 
and inexpressible that can cast its shadow into the blank of meaning. 

The problem with my telling stories to my son was that I had lost my balance: 


` I was intently self-absorbed in shaping my own story for retelling. So I was not 


attuned to hearing Jason tell me he still wants and needs help fighting Kaiboes,, 
just as I did at his age. From ancient stories of the Hydra to all the films 
with Darth Vader, I had been showing him where the monsters are, so that he might 
neutralize them, I had thrown him in and expected him to know how to swim. , From 
his pleas to rent the Superman videos "just one ‘more time": to his purchases of 
Masters of the Universe action figures, he had been trying to tell me that he 
wants to depend on being buoyed up until he can trust his own flotation, or until 
he can find the bottom to totich. I wasn't attuned.to what he was saying until 
the cry burst out of him in breathless, choking fear.: i ; 

I have snorted at the apparent stupidity of the question "If your child asks 
for bread will you give him a stone?" Yet my child had asked to be sustained 
in his psychic growth and instead I had turned him toward the boulder I was 
polishing. Without realizing it, I had been attempting to kill the “hero of a . 
thousand faces" so that He could not disillusion my child, as He did me. I had. 
been expecting my son to enjoy playing"Ishmael and Ahab.” But what the boy needs 
is the continual assurance that Saint George will always be able to slay the 
dragon. Children need the security that a stormhomecan provide, even if they 
don't stay there. Just as many other parents raise their children, I was denying 
my son the needs of his childhood just because they no longer seem to exist in 
my adult world. 
For millennia wise people and fools alike have found satisfaction in the hints.. 
of shape that are suggested by the Judeo-Christian myths. Others, perhaps 
sophormoically, have’ found disappointment; just as crowds may be thrilled by a 
tight-rope walker's act, while toa critical individuals often sense only a- -circus 
sham, or much risk for little apparent purpose. es 

Someone once said that the true nature of faith is hoping despite the evidence 
of one's reason; accepting without knowing. If I could convince myself that the 
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flimsy material of this.argument would withstand.the elements, then I might move 
into it as a shelter against the storm. Currently, however, it seems more useful 
„to ‘look for the umbrella of a sentimental smile--even at a crudely made joke or 

a misapprehended memory. Sojourning in the pavilions of aesthetic artifice is 
certainly more diverting. Moreover, both nostalgia and art provide more portable 
coverage than the marble mausoleums of dogma built to enshrine the tattered can- 
vas of faith. „But, perhaps all these things are actually parts of the same story 
that only suggests a Reality behind it. I'll try.to stay tuned in; there may be 
a full report on this tempest at the eleventh hour. 


WBEXG a e a <O wend x 


A Work of Art 


by Shirley Rau 


are i recently ‘served on a panel at a three-day writing eonferenee in Boise, > 
Idaho. Eight teachers of English from grade school through college were arranged 
in a small semi-circle on a stage, responding to questions from conference par- 
ticipants. Toward the end of the afternoon, everyone was getting tired.’ We were R 
all thinking about the half hour that remained between us and release from the’ 
cramped auditorium. Valorie leaned toward the small hand-held mike with a three 
“by five card, the last question from her discussion group: "What is a teacher's r 
responsibility when a student turns in writing that is confessional or that re- 
flects a troubled perspective?" Her voice reverberated as I met the blank Eves of 
those opposite from me. Pat took the mike: 
“The best thing to do is treat the piece as a work of art and comment on it 
as such. We are not trained to deal with counseling matters." Her businesslike 


‘finality signalled another panel member to go on to the .next question. The rest r 
‘of the session was a blur. My mind kept turning over and over "treat the piece y 
as a work of art." That clinical, rubber glove theory of dealing with writing - 
was echoed by members of my own department. Literary majors all, they analyzed - 
narrative perspective, imagery, character, plot, genre and theme.. They analyzed L 
everything in literature except its connection to reality. “eh 

Last year every student in my class kept a literary response journal. : £ 


Charity Hagen's journal was filled with poetry, which reflected her fragility and 
sensitivity. Each week writing groups met to share sections of the journals 
for comments. The poem that Charity shared in February was stark, devoid of the i 
romantic softness so typical in her writing. And though I heard the poem ae f. 
day and have read it many times since, I can only remember torn snatches: 
a dove 4 
the clang of a metal door : ; ; d 
a gun l 
the question to one who remains ý 
` I don't remember exactly how the writing group responded, perhaps we didn' t, p! 
perhaps the words of her poem turned over and over in our minds until the busi- | 
nesslike finality of some response signalled another reader to go on to the next f 
piece. One week after writing the poem, Charity went into the bathroom between f, 
classes and shot herself in the chest, She Lived through the suicide attempt, 
but I've died it a thousand' times.” 43 t 
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. King of the Mountain 


by Stuart Robinson 


As five of us sit on the porch of a small cream and green colored cottage 


“Ee t 

in a hidden spot in rural Vermont on the Fourth of July, there is a sense that 
this is what the founding fathers had in mind when they gathered in a steamy, 
, humid room in Philadelphia to serve King George III notice that a new nation. 


where "all men are created" was born. Freedom and opportunity, this was it--~a 
beautiful setting, a high powered intellectual community, and a sense of sharing-- 
all of this meant our getting ahead in life and the green mountains seemed to 


, Serve as the symbol of this success because we were on top of one of those 
mountains. The thought. of the hostages:and their recent release reaffirmed this 


sense of American greatness as it became easy to be nostalgic about the feats of 


_those Americans throughout history who had fought and who had given of themselves 
in the name of freedom: the battles won, ‘the causes‘ argued, the rights defended, 


and the enemies suppressed. ‘America though vulnerable, through the efforts of 


_ those before us, we found that we could’climb any mountain and succeed. M 


When I was a little boy growing up in Harlem, New York, one of the games 
that we would play in a nearby junkyard (actually it was a vacant lot, where a 
business once stood, but left because of a'fear'of safety and success) was "King 


. of the Mountain." It was always a battle to see who would reach the top. Now 


this mountain was not a mound of dirt, it was a mound of discarded cans, bottles, 


oil canisters, tires, broken furniture, and other odds and ends. It was not a 


pretty mountain nor was it a safe one; but the game was a necessary challenge. 


. One could get hurt on one's ascent;:for if.one fell, a hospital visit and tetanus 


shots usually were the next course of action. The challenge of the game was a 
step that had to be taken, otherwise one ran the risk of being ridiculed by one's 
friends; and that was the worst defeat `of all. Life in my neighborhood had cer- 
tain challenges, and this was a "biggie." It was a rite of passage in an area 


of decay and weakness. It was our childhood show of strength and chance for 


success, Now someone might say that everyone has mountains to climb in life, . 

and some fall, but they merely dust themselves off and try to find other avenues 
to ultimate success. Patience and hard work were the two key ingredients because 
they insured success, but this was a special mountain because even if one reached 
the top, that never guaranteed safety or success. At any time a can or a piece of 
wood could shift thus altering the mountain, One never knew where he stood. Mom 
explained it as God moving the mountain, "It's God's will." But despite the risk, 
we had nothing else to lose. We wanted to succeed, and we figured that we would 


because in America we had an “unalienable right" to succeed if we made the climb. 


When I was growing up, the two roads to the top were either sports or 
school. To be a basketball player, which was the most popular sport, one played 
every chance possible; One watched the pros and learned to be as cool as Walt 
Frazier, Willis Reed, or Earl Monroe. Not tall enough to shoot properly at a 
hoop, one started out practicing his 360 monster, behind-the-back-and-through- 
the-legs dunk on a street level garbage can. One simply waited until height came 
into the picture. In-my case I am still waiting. Anyway, being a basketball 
let a the glamorous dteam because then "all the girls would be on your 
thing. yg is i 

If one chose school, one was really smart, and chances were good that he 
would land a job as a supervisor in a store or a clerk in a business. Sure the 
goals were modest, but they were realistic. To be educated meant that one was 
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a poindexter--an outcast of sorts. One didn't have the time to practice the dunks 
and jams. Instead one worked at-tiying to do it like the white boys. There was 
no middle ground: school or sports. 
In my case before I could make my own decision, my mother made the decision 
for me~-school. She put up with "I'm sorry, we already have enough blacks in the 
fifth grade..." comments and persevered. I guess one could say that Mother knew 
best. As I began to get older, those who chose basketball realized that they 
„all weren't going.to be Dr. J because there was basketball outside of 133rd Street 
and Amsterdam Ave,;but unfortunately, those who had followed the glamour route had 
slit their academic throat. ` With not many options, they chose other avenues to 
the top: drugs, numbers; or the army. Those of us poindexters who stayed in 
_. School had become the envy of others and the models of the community. We had 
_ made our climb and made it look easy: ` good schools, good colleges, and good jobs. + 
The future was ours. But like that mountain in the junkyard, the top can be un- ! 
stable and unpredictable, and a fall from it can result in failure or even death. 
I have never spoken to or met either Edmund or Jonah Perry, but I feel that 
we have some things in common: we chose education as our way to the top. We let 
_our minds lead the way up the mountain, but as I have said already, the mountain 
is unsteady. One June evening, a can moved and Edmund and Jcnah fell. One dead. 
One jailed. On the night of June 12th, the two boys had been playing basketball 
in the neighborhood... They had a fraternal bet on the outcome of the game that 
whoever lost would treat the other to a movie. What happened next will never be 
answered because people, black and white, will always think and believe what they 
want about the incident involving two black youths and one white officer; and 
unfortunately, the courts and the media will keep it that way. Neither Jonah or * 
Edmund turned out to have any money, and around 9 P.M. the youths set out in the 
direction of Morningside Park to "rip off" somebody. Sometime between 9 and 9:30 
P.M., according to police, Officer Van Houten was jumped from behind and pummeled 
by Jonah and Edmund Perry. The youths reached into the officer's pocket and de- 
manded that "he give it up." Officer Van Houten had had no other contact with 
the assailants before he was: attacked. During the assault, Mr. Van Houten shouted 





that he was a police officer. As Jonah pulled Mr. Van Houten to the ground from N 
behind, the officer. reached for his gun and from a distance of less than a foot, 
shot Edmund, who was in front of ‘him, Mr. Perry, who had been taken to St. Luke's al 
Hospital at some point between 9:41 and 9:55 P.M., was pronounced dead. at 1:55 4 
A.M. on June 13th. And just like that, Edmund Perry had fallen off of his moun- 
tain: Exeter, Stanford, and an undoubted host of opportunities and dreams had i 


been silenced with one bullet. A can had moved. 

What is so sad and special about ‘this story is the growing love and respect 
that had developed between the two brothers. All too often the road to the top 
.is a lonely. one, but not for Edmund and Jonah. Their relationship had not always A 
been a close one; but as they both began to see the top of the mountain, they | 
sought to help each other. Unlike my childhood game, they saw room for the both è 
of them at the top. They were different--"Eddie, smart; Johah, cool"--but they 4 
pulled for each other. But. just when their mutual support had gotten them to the 
top, their mountain shifted, leaving Edmund dead and Jonah facing charges of 
assault. ; i ; 

So as I sit on the porch in this quaint little town on the day of America's 
birth, I put down. the newspaper, look out at the mountains and think about the 
climbs that all men and women have to and will make in pursuit of their dreams, 
but the picture of Jonah and Edmund Perry reminds me that although we must make 
that rough climb, we must be careful because if we don't, then. 


IIS (SOT 
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Luminous Easterners 


by Ron Dodge — 


I held a fire-bug in my hand last night, and revelled. ae 

I'm from eastern Oregon where we have no such critter and was very taken 
by these luminous Easterners. We have heard of them back home, usually from 
reading Faulkner or McCullers; and I'm sure I learned one time what it was that 
made them glow. But as I held this little guy in my hand, and watched him tumble +: 
from one finger to the other, I couldn't bring such an alien thing as science 
into the picture.. There was something poetic there, and something humorous. 

The humor I saw, as I tipped my hand to see more clearly the glowing abdomen,” 
and as he toppled against the callous pad at the base of my fingers, came from 
my first day in Vermont and'my unwitting first encounter with the bug. 

I was sitting on the lawn in front of the Inn at The Bread Loaf School of 
English, catching a few rays, when some kamikazee insect slammed into my chest. 

I was startled and immediately brushed it away. But the thing became entangled 

in my chest hair and was not immediately dislodged... I brushed at him several 
times, knocking him only a few inches closer to’ the. ground with each swat. When 
he finally plummeted to the grass, he landed on his back with a graceless click. ` 
(Bugs can't go thud, or this he would have done!) : - n 

I watched as he tried to turn himself right-side-up in the grass, and ad 
thought how like a, drunken fairy he seemed. His obvious intent was to right him- 
self, but it wasn't apparent whether that impulse rose from discomfort or from 
good breeding. (I mean, lying around on one's back after slamming into another's 
chest is not typical procedure in this society.) Finally, after figuring out up 
from down, the little fellow bulldozed his way over a foot or so of grass~forest 
terrain when, all of a sudden, it appeared that he remembered that he could fly, 
and burst out into the air and disappeared. - 

I thought that this queer incident all came about from a sudden gust of wind, 
which, perhaps, blew the unwitting bug in an -unescapable crash course for my 
chest. I assumed his subsequent goofiness resulted from his knocking his tiny 
little noodle against my skin. But this assumption was disproven minutes later 
when another of the little buggers crash-landed on my arm. I was reminded of the 
albatross and some show I watched several years ago where the background music.’ 
swelled with rhapsodies and cantatas while hundreds of albatrosses veered and 
swooped into piles of tangled wings, fuselage, and feathers on some Pacific island. 
It was incredible to watch the graceful flight of that beautiful bird decompose = 
instantaneously into its characteristic crash-landing. Just like the albatross, 
these fire-bugs flew about me with apparent ease; but when it came to touching 
down, call out the crash crew! 

As I was saying, I had no idea at that time that the hapless little guys 
crunching themselves against my body were those romantic fire-bugs of myth and 
legend. 

Last night I went for a walk down to Johnson Pond. I kept seeing what I 
thought was the flitting rays of a flashlight leading someone through the woods. 

I kept waiting for someone to appear at the other side of the pond, but no one / 
ever did. The longer I stood there gazing at the lake, the more flashlights I : 
noticed out in the trees.’ But I never saw a soul. I thought to myself that j 
there was an awful lot of quiet people out here in Vermont. Then, as if struck 
by a lightning bolt, I made a brilliant deduction. I suddenly saw one of those 
flashlight rays appear several feet in front of me and streak up into the ` i 
branches over my head. I thought to myself that those weren't flashlights át all! 


f 
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I felt just as Moses must have’ felt’ when he happened on the burning bush. 

I believed in fire-bugs, just as he surely believed in miracles. But just as 
miracles only happened to other guys, like Abraham and David, so I felt that fire- 
bugs appeared only to the Faulkners and Twains. I felt that I was experiencing 
one of those epiphanies that my Lit. teachers were always warning me about. I 
didn't know whether I should continue watching in awe, or fall prostrate and pay 
some sort of homage. I couldn't make up my mind, so I just screamed at the top — 
of, my: lungs, "Hey! Those are fire-flies!" 
After collecting myself, T decided I was going to capture one of the little 
guys. “and make some profound observation about him. It wasn't very difficult to 
apprehend one, since they never stop glowing, even when you're trying to scoop 
„them off some branch or bush, (I really think they do a lot of smacking their 
noodles against hard objects.) 

Once in hand, I expected the bug to quit glowing. But he didn't seem to 
mind my man-handling him and went on pulsing his green-neon messages. I in- 
credulously examined his stomach as it alternately glowed on like the lights of 
some night-time airship, then briefly faded out to expose a real, insect-like 
belly. I thought of Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Only this little fellow wasn't 
going to hurt anybody. His only endeavors seem to be entertaining sunbathers 
with.their amazing aerobatic feats, and mystifying the evening nights with 
splendorous meteor flashes in the mist and in the trees. 

I was amazed at how fearless the little things seemed to be. It would seem 
that. a bug that glowed in the dark would be highly susceptible to predation. I 
tried to remember if they were poisonous or anything, since they had no other 
. apparent form of protection. Perhaps they relied on humor. If I was a predator 
and happened upon a glowing little morsel, floundering around on his back in the 
grass or running into trees, I would probably pass him by as a meal, simply on 
the merit that he was better entertainment than nourishment. 

As I sat there with the fire-bug in my hand, contemplating its enter 
- and its seeming awkwardness, I thought of the followers of the Bhagwan Shree 
Rajneesh, the Indian guru who has developed 'a' commune some 20 miles from my 
home in Oregon. His cult has been splashed all over the news for the lest four 
years, and has even drawn attention from such powerful news agencies as CBS' 
£0 Minutes. 

There is probably no real pores. between the fire-bug and the "gurus," as 
they are called by the locals; I suppose what brought the followers: to mind is 


n- their luminescence. Just like the” ‘fire-bug with his bright-green glow in the 


dark of the night, the followers of the Bhagwan: have chosen to identify them- 
selves by wearing clothes dyed only in one of the various shades of red. All > 
around Oregon, gurus who are enroute to Rajneeshpuram are identifiable by their 
shades of red, purple, and pink. I find this a virtue in them, as it takes con- 
siderable courage to walk ROE a generality hostile PavAropncee wearing marks 
that identify them as "the enemy." 

"The enemy" sounds like a harsh term, Ree ie is often how these people are 
viewed by many of the local people. When the Rajneeshees took over the small 
community of Antelope--by getting the majority*of the town counsel elected from 
their ranks--and changed the name to Rajneesh, there were many people who went: 
down and purchased cartridges for their rifles: 

Part of the tension that developed here stemmed from poor timing. The 
Rajneesees began to stretch and show their strength at about the same time our 
Marines were killed in Beirut. We were just ‘recovering from the ‘outrageous host- 
age situation, too, so middle-easterners weré walking on thin ice as it was. 

. But when they took over the old town of Antelope, where several fathers: were” born 
and raised their sons and grandsons, and always referred to Antelope. as home, 
the public began to rise in anger. 
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Discussion around town often leads to discussing the gurus in one way or 
another, ‘Discussion about the football team, and how it would be nice if a few 
more boys would move into town to help out the squad, could easily turn into a 
socio-economic debate over why no one would want to move into such a depressed 
region, especially "with those goddamned red-shirts over the hill." Farmers, 
who are apt to discuss the weather, often find themselves discussing whether or 
not we ought to call in the state militia and "blow the shit out of them 
bastards." Even my students have been adversely affected by the presence of the 
Rajneeshees and demonstrate this in their papers and class discussions. One stu- 
dent told me how his summer was fulfilled last year when he and some other boys 
"went down to The Ranch and tore ass around town and hollered and stuff" before 
fleeing for the marginal safety of Fossil. Even some of the more philanthropic 
students wish that the Bhagwan would be deported, "before something bad happens." 

This sense of foreboding is almost universal in the area. Fossil is only 
marginal in its safety because the town is only one-fourth the size of the cult 
settlement, and far less equipped for confrontation. ` At the time of the last 
elections, the gurus imported all sorts of indigent people from the country's big 
cities in an effort to stuff the ballot box. In the ensuing outrage by the locals, 


‘geveral threats were made against the Bhagwan's life, and the Rajneeshees 


reciprocated with the import of all sorts of artillery--machine guns, heavy 


weapons, and (rumor has it) even anti-aircraft weapons. With the present of this 


arsenal (real or exaggerated) and a growing dissention among the locals, a region- 
al ‘fear has developed that, "Something is going to happen.” 

The locals in eastern Oregon are an easy going peaple who, like most rural 
people, have a reverence and pride for their heritage. They were initially 


‘bothered with the infiltration by the Bhagwan because most of the people believe 


in the Christian ethic, and did not want to expose their children to the “orgies 
and opium parties" of the cult. But with a little education as to the "real" 
purpose and structure of the cult, the locals were finally placated and the group 
built its town in the bottom of a canyon, miles away from anyone where they would 
cause no problems. Or so it seemed. eng 

Soon, farmers who bordered on the Bhagwan's land began relating incidences 
of ‘harassment. These stories seemed contrived’and just more of those tales 
told over a beer, until Antelope was taken over and the Rajneesh Police began. 
harassing motorists passing through the town. Then the war was on. 

. The war was raged mostly in court, sometimes on ‘the Donahue Show, and always 
in the local bars. "The gurus have got to go!" was the common belief. When the 
apparent ballot-stuffing incident surfaced, all eyes fell on those bright red 
costumes and waited for that awkward move which would shatter the night. ; 

S No one wears red around. Fossil without a large amount of chastisement from 
its citizens. No one heads over the hill without first checking his car over to 
make sure there is no reason for the Rajneesh police force to stop his car and 
search it for "contraband which may jeopardize the life of religious and state — 
officials." The term ‘guru’ has fallen to the ranks of other four-letter words. 
And death-wishes for the Bhagwan are as common in the dreams of children as 
bicycles and baseball gloves. bale 

“It's really a shame, too. As a coach, I enjoy a good sense of rivalry. It, 
helps develop a keen. competitive edge. But when the field of competition draws 
closer to the battlefield than to a football field, I begin to wonder if there 
will be any rules. 

"Like the little fire-bug, there is a beauty in the Rajneesh people. They 
have constructed a beautiful earthen dam by hand. The pageantry of their dress ., 
is wonderful. They enjoy intellectual intercourse. And, ideally, they support 
the concepts of peace and freedom. 
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I realized last night that my little bug wasn't going to take over any cities, 
and most likely wasn't. waiting to explode in the night. I turned him lose and 
watched as he whirled away through the dark; his beacon fearlessly telling his 
; path. I wondered, as he disappeared into the trees, if I was ever going to be 

. able to laugh about the Bhagwan as I had laughed that day over the awkward 
little fire-bug. .. 3 : it” 
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i ' Stretching 


by Julie Bronson a4 | 


Stretching before running is something... learned I must do. I learned this 
the hard way. I hate the, ritual--waist bends, sit-ups, leg lifts, Achilles and 
hamstring straining, arm circles, It always seemed unnecessary for me to endure 
the stretching pain when pain would come soon: enough with the run itself. My r 
first Vermont run ended, abruptly after one-fourth the distance and one-half the 
time. Heart pounding, knees destroyed, I dragged myself back up the mountain for 
another look at this activity as a means of exercise. Should I really put my- D 
self through this in the name of health? 

I always wondered if plants hurt when they grow. Breaking through the 
ground made hard by a merciless sun seems a difficult way to begin life. Yet the is 
tiniest, most vulnerable bean sprout pushes and probes its way into the open, 
leaf growing upon leaf, until the row is a low hedge with no visible distance 
between the individual plants. My house plants strain toward the life-giving 
sun, too. Every morning the shamrock opens its folded leaves, stretching their 
surfaces toward the light. I wonder if, when I rotate the shamrock 180 degrees, 
it groans as it reverses direction again leaning toward the life light. Yet y 
after the rotation, the beauty of the shamrock increases, the plant growing round 
and lush, its fluted flowers extending up through the pointed leaves. | 

What is it in people that compels them to reach for new experiences? Is it y 
a kind of instinct like that of the plant? Even a novice runner limbers muscles t 





in an attempt to avoid a bigger pain. Just as flexing the muscles develops the 
body, flexing the mind develops it too, as.it incorporates other viewpoints. . 
In adolescence, youngsters push and probe their way through experiences, 
limbering for adult life. Our high schools teem with separate worlds crashing 
into one another and the adult world around them. Adolescents try on new roles 
with new people. The colliding worlds seldom absorb anything from one another, 
the collision most often causing conflicts as ideas bounce off ideas. The con- | 
flict with the adult eases some, though, when high school students step into the 
adult world of formal dances on prom night. Í 
Young beaus dressed in white tuxedos, some with tails, escort our Scarlet | 
O'Haras, hoop skirts flounced and ribboned, ruffles framing bare tan shoulders. x 
It matters little that the dark ballroom, its glittering ball reflecting stars | 
on the crepe-paper canopy, is, the former setting of their basketball ganies where } 
_they screamed themselves hoarse, or whether couples sip punch in cafes created 
from pushed-back bleachers. These novices try on adulthood with candle-lit din- 
ners and body flowers, breakfasts and promised lied. This :journey, however, 
_, is a short one, and the stretch to adulthood with all its anxiety..and ceremony, 
-~ reverts to giggles and chips, blue jeans and cokes on Monday. 
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Back in the real world of gym classes and homeroom, peer values bounce off 
peer values, paradoxically dividing students who are very much alike. Grouping, 
an attempt to bring together differing viewpoints for discussion, often fails be- 
cause it imposes a necessary communication across battle lines. But sometimes 
a student stretches just enough to accommodate another viewpoint, and it is most 
wonderful when he does not judge different as bad, just different as different. 

This happened for Jim. When writing groups helped him see other classmates 


as people, he wrote in his class evaluation: 


I really enjoyed my writing group because it made me meet © 

people. Some of the kids in my group are now my friends’ 

and we do stuff together ouside of class. I also got to 

know Dan and Mike too. I doubt that I would have spoken — 

to them otherwise. mee n , 
Apparently Jim felt that his sports-based world expanded enough to include pan s 
realm of Dungeons and Dragons and the horrors of nuclear war, as well as Mike's 
leather-jacket-and-boots world of California liberalism through writing that ex- 
pressed a foreign point of view. 

Tolerating a different viewpoint is one thing; experiencing that g pora 
first hand is quite another thing entirely. What causes people to risk "walking 
round in another's shoes" away from the safety. of. their home? 

I pondered this after I received a letter one day postmarked Tanzania. I 
marvelled at the writer's description of life in primitive huts, of carrying water, 
of speaking Swahili, and of ‘teaching women to create clothes without the aid of 
a McCail's pattern book. This writer was Phyllis, blonde-haired, blue-eyed 
Phyllis, the former pom pom girl from a town small enough to issue rain checks at 
movies when fewer than seven people bought a ticket. This was our Valentine in 
the Neil Sedaka "Calendar Girl" skit. She wrote: y 

You wouldn't believe the poverty here. We don't have enough i 

supplies. The people stare at me in wonder, reaching out to 

touch my skin and hair, and ask me how I made my ‘eyes blue. 
How this girl, the youngest in a white middle-class rural family ever decided to 
join the Peace Corps is remarkable; that she stayed in the foreign environment 
a year longer than her assignment is a tribute to her character and growth. 
Phyllis saw the different, learned it by experiencing it, and made that different 
wonderful. 

When life becomes comfortable, stretching decreases. All things are then in 
harmony, and people are unwilling to do any thing to disturb that harmony that 
so rarely comes. If a question of necessary change arises, the world seems 
threatening and again upset. Often other. solutions are sought to avoid the in- 
‘evitable. I always try to talk myself out of the first run of the spring; yet 
though the muscles. ache, the pain is never quite as bad as I imagined it. 

The bureaucracy and politics’ of county government decreed a career change 
for my husband, . an unsettling: and’ courageous move. :A year after’ the purchase of 
a' new car and the construction of a house, we found ourselves faced with leaving 
the safety of two paychecks that’ stretched far enough to cover the monthly bills. 
Our small town offered few alternative jobs with comparable salary. p 

"You're missing the point," Dale insisted, "I want to be my own boss. 

I panicked. If two salaries became one, mine, I saw the loss of economic 
freedom: no more buying fabric when it caught my eye, no more expensive dinners 
at Spirit Lakeside, no more unlimited spending at the grocery store. I forgot 
that Dale's six-year county experience would create the best credentials for a 
prospective soil tester. I worried about the seasonal nature of the work. Would 
I now be stuck with all the housework along with earning a living? This supposed 
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role extension. seemed an unfair division of labor; indeed, it was no division at 
all, p 5 pAg i) j EEY ) 5 

Not surprisingly this reversal of traditional roles resulted in a new aware- 
ness of both points of view for both Dale and me. We shared household duties 

as we never did before, both of us washing dishes and clothes and cleaning floors 
and closets. During the months when winter froze the soil testing business, 


Dale cooked and I taught school. I was freed from winter housework; he developed 


a new appreciation for the homework needed around the house. More importantly, 
I learned to modify what I thought was the only way--MY WAY-~-, that sometimes 
beds did not get made at all, and if I wanted the tile polished: more than once 
a month, I had better do it myself, The resulting freedom was greater than I 
thought possible. Our business tripled in the second year and our eleven-year 
relationship flourished as we discovered a flexible love. f 

We cannot take the wait-and-see attitude on all areas of life; sometimes ex- 
periences cannot be explained by questioning and finding facts. Faith resolves 
some of the problems that won't be answered by reason. A far-reaching probe into 
death and the mystic after-life can be most frightening. 

As my mother lay dying in the semi-consciousness: of morphine-induced comfort, 
the insidious tumor invading the cavities of her lower body, her stomach taut 
with futile fluid, she suddenly opened her eyes and focused on what seemed to be 
an area just inside the doorway of the room. Staring past her friend sitting 
with her, Mother questioned, "Who is that standing over there?" 

Unable to determine whether a nurse had padded by the room, her friend Joan 
replied, "You must see my coat. It's over there on the chair by the door." 


"Not the coat...over there," she answered weakly straining to raise her body |... 


up for a closer look. Then she lay gently back; tension lines seemed to smooth 
her loose face, her shoulders easing into the pillow, and smiled, "Dad, is that 
you?" s 

This episode remains a mystery to'us all.. Joan insists there was a change 
in Mother following the incident; she sensed a calm, a sort of preparation we did 
not understand. When she died soon after I wondered if this was the reaching out 
that Elizabeth Kubler-Ross speaks of in her book Life After Life and the Dad 
that Mother saw was her own father--some twenty years dead--come to show her the 
way, helping her make the transition to the next way of life. Was this the 
acceptance we both hoped and dreaded would come? No concrete evidence is avail- 
able. The doctors told me that morphine frequently causes a patient to hallucin- 
ate, Joan saw no one in the room. 

I am both horrified and comforted by the apparent mystical experience of my 
mother., I struggle, trying to get béyond the emotional loss I feel to an in- 
tellectual understanding of why and how the human being passes into another 
existence, if there is indeed another’ dimension of existence. , 

New experiences jar the human being into.an unsure world. New experiences 
bring with them a new understanding, a modification and incorporation of this 
world. We need to go forwdrd toward this discovery. . 

So tonight as I limber my muscles for my next Vermont run, I look forward 
to straining a little farther down that unfamiliar road. 
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Equal on the Water 


by Ron Klaren 


Late in the afternoon on the Mississippi, a few days after passing Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, I called up a northbound towboat for sailing directions, 
vwhich side to pass on. It was then I got my first idea of the philosophy of 
‘those who lived and worked on the river. . 

"Calling northbound towboat comin' up Cooper's Chute, this is the sailboat 
Spaniel, over." i 

Long pause--"This is the Captain Spivey to the sailboat Spaniel, 


" came in 


. a slow, gravely, Mississippi voice. 


"Yes, The Captain Spivey, this is the sailboat Spaniel, I got a sight on 
you and we're comin' down along the reds (buoys) and can I pass you on two 
whistles, Captain, over?" ; 

"OK, Cap, I'll jes mosey over a little to the bank an’ give y'all some 
room. On two whistles, then Cap, 'apreciate ya callin." 

"Thank you captain, catch you on two. This is the Spaniel WXA 7913, stand- 
by on 1-3." i 

The Captain Spivey, WX...(number indeciperable) out." And we passed 
starboard side to starboard side, on two whistles as the river lingo goes. But 


dt crossed my mind as we. passed and the Spaniel started to lurch in the tow's 


stern wake and I saw the nameboard "Captain Spivey" on the trim white and black 
boat pushing about 24 barges up stream. This pass on two whistles was old 
: steamboat talk, the whistles being the only way they had to speak to each other, 
avoid accidents and agree on sailing directions. Whistles are still used, 

but the VHF radio is the simpler and more often employed device. 

I called up the tow and the pilot, Bixby was his name, and started asking 

him questions about the river, safety mostly, how to read the water, handle 
eddys: and boils, wing dams and current. It turned out he had been on the river 


-all his life, like his father before him. We turned to our families and 


separate businesses and then his’ voice became sort of confidential and asked 


:ı what I was doing to be safe on the river. 


So I spoke a whole catalog, about the boat with two. foot draft so I could 
go outside the channel and still get about OK, and the 40 horsepower engine 
to handle big current, a radar reflector so tows could see me easy, then into 
how I wouldn't run in fog or at night or in a heavy rain and would take the 
inside of all the bends and call ahead at every chute to check upcoming traffic 
and.... 

"Well, well, my, my," said pilot Bixby, "sounds like you got a good plan. 
Yes suh, sounds like a goodun." And then as a confidential tone crept into his 
voice and he said, "listen here, my daddy taught me two things about the river. 
He's long gone, but I proved him right a thousand times." 

"What were they?" I asked reaching for pencil and paper. `“ | oe 

“First, we're all the same on the water. Don't matter if you gota 12,000 
horse power three supercharged diesel engine tow boat pushing 50 barges or a 
houseboat with a 3 horsepower outboard. We's all the same on the river and gotta 
look out for each other." wo: 

"Now, the River's not out to getchya, no, nothin’ like: that. The river's 
the river and we's all the same to him. Everybody's equal on the water.” 

It sounded like religion and democracy rolled up in the same sleeping bag, 


but I didn't interrupt. 
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"An' one reason we's all: out here is ‘cause we all love nature, and that's 
the truth, whether we make our living out on it or not or just pleasuring on it, 
it's the nature we all love; and that includes the river. So we're all equal 
here, no matter what," and he stopped. He'd made his point. 

"What's the second thing?" I asked. 

„Well, daddy, he had kind of a 'spression about being out on the river. 

y: all gotta respect the river, above all, give her all the respect you can.". 

_ I: caught the inconsistency, calling the river him at one time. and her at 
the other and sort of wondered about the river being a god. A god embodying 
„both sexes, like some of the gang that inhabited Mt. Olympus in the Greek Pantheon. 

"An my daddy had a 'spression about what can happen, sometimes, when things 
go wrong, ya know, when one thing follows another and someone gets killed or hurt 
real bad, or a boat goes to the bottom or whatever goes wrong and don't work 
right." 

“How did your daddy say it?" I asked. And his voice came back quickly but 
southern sort of slow, with a pause between each group of two words: 

."Too much, 

Too fast, 

Too-bad." 

We talked on, Pilot Bixby and I, 'till it was time for us to anchor for the 
night and his radio transmission started to break up--he must have been 15 miles 
away and past five or six bends in the river, so we wished each other a safe 
trip and he was gone forever. But not in my memory, "We're all equal on the 
water," and "too much, too fast, too bad." 

-And of course "You have a safe trip, too, Captain, and thank you and good 
night, This is the Spaniel WXA 7913, out." 

Sometimes. when I'm alone at the tiller at night and my son is asleep, I try 
to imagine what captain Bixby looks like and I'm able to conjure up a face and 
body that fits his voice and. his words. Once when I was in a tight spot, I 
thought he was standing behind me on the taffrail looking over my shoulder, when 
I was in a tight corner with too much current, too many buoys and too many boats 
comin' too fast. 

„And I've started counting the vere of times I listen to ee talk on ‘the 
VHF and the pilots sign off with, "Y'all have a safe trip now, ya' hear, Cap." 

Well, I've read and learned and studied and worked and planned for a safe 
trip and that so far, is what it has turned out to be. 
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Fight or Flight 


by Mary Orear 


.In the animal aiie when pucotneee ine potentially dangerous situations, 7 
most animals have a choice between two responses: fight or ‘flight. National . 
Geographic specials, such as those featuring. the Bengal tiger or the wildebeast, 
show animals making split-second decisions. Survival often depends on the: choice 
as well as the speed with which it is made. Human' beings have a third option. 


i 


available. In addition to fight or flight, ‘they cdn sometimes choose to acquiesce. 
Today across America teachers are constantly ‘debating whether they should stay. 
with their chosen profession and fight to make schools the best possible 
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environment for students, flee to jobs with higher wages, greater prestige and 
fewer stresses, or simply side-step controversy, close their doors and do the 


“best they can. Though the choice may appear to be made suddenly, often years of 


agonizing precede the final decision. 

When I accepted a teaching position and moved to Camden, Maine, four years 
ago, I welcomed the opportunity to teach in a small school in a' small town. I 
had previously taught for nine years in inner city, religious, and private over- 
seas schools, and my experience in these six very different environments whetted 
my desire to settle down and become really involved. I'd always been hesitant 
to assume leadership or participate in school-wide matters if someone else appear- 
ed more capable or experienced. With fewer teachers in the district’ I thought 
that perhaps I would find a greater need for my participation outside the class- 
room. Opportunities proved abundant; I became involved. However, instead of 
helping develop and implement new programs and activities, much of my energy was 


spent battling for the freedom necessary to be a good teacher. 


The first year I tried to keep a low profile, get an understanding of the 
school's dynamics, and tentatively test the extent of my freedom. I quickly en- 
countered severe limitations. During that year the Board questioned my purchase 
of a class set of classroom paperbacks, Harriet the Spy--a modern-day children's 
classic. The superintendent and I had a confrontation over my refusal to teach, 
in the exact manner he designated, the antiquated, restrictive, skills-based 
reading program, which involved endless paperwork and seemed to prevent any learn- 
ing while destroying enjoyment of reading. The writing program was worse. Eighth 


graders wrote one five-paragraph essay per week, every week of the school year. 


Essays were written exclusively in class. Only one of every two essays was dis- 
cussed, and that one only with the teacher. That writing program was actually 
what provided the impetus for me to attend Bread Loaf, in search of a better way. 
Bread Loaf validated my instincts about the teaching of reading and writing, 
and more importantly, provided theory so I could understand why some things I 
did were successful and why others failed. Even more important, I now had a 
highly reputable academic community that supported my disdain for my school's 
reading and writing programs. However, I anticipated returning to Camden and 


‘being prevented from implementing what I'd learned. Nancy Martin suggested writ- 


ing out an imaginary conversation with my department head, and when he and I 
finally did have a lengthy talk in late August, he agreed to let me try a few 
things in my classroom, 

~ From that beginning I've carved out for myself more and more professional 
"space" and freedom. My motive in working with various committees and organiza- 
tions was to accumulate knowledge and experience which would help me argue 
effectively and be listened to respectfully when encountering administrative, 
board and department decisions which ran contrary to my beliefs. In addition 
to work at Bread Loaf, I served on the board for the Maine Council of English | 
and Language Arts, on the district's negotiations committee for two years and’ as 
our building's teachers' association representative. Although the school board, 
administration and even teachers themselves disagree about which of these te 
activities are professional and which are adversarial, taken as a while they 
helped establish my credibility as a teacher with a strong commitment to educa- 
tion. As a result, the administration and school board usually left me on my 
own to change curriculum, materials, and vary teaching techniques when appropriate 
within. my classroom. As the principal said last autumn when I questioned a de- 
partment decision, "Hell, Orear, you go in your room down at the end of that long 
hall, close the door and do whatever you want anyway!" Though I'd accomplished, 
by realistic standards, what I'd hoped, and though I met some excellent people 
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and had received an education in areas where I was previously iphStatte the time 
and effort expended were incredible. Though as an individual I have established 
some credibility with thel school board, the pipes and principal, that 
is not enough., 
There were many reasons to begin this past year with energy and enthusiasm. 
Our new principal was the former high school English department head, a man with 
‘whom I worked well. and whom I respected; a colleague had left, and I had been 
given the honors -English class, and another summer at Bread Loaf had left me 
eager to experiment with my writing classes. Unfortunately, the year developed 
into’my worst ever. This time the problems were outside my classroom, happening 
. to other teachers but of concern to the whole school. Each time I had to ques- 
tion the importance of the issue and the. necessity of my involvement, the chance 
of effecting change,. and the best way to orchestrate opposition. The issues were 
major ones: a teacher of thirteen years was being fired under the guise of a 
necessary reduction in force, another very fine middle school teacher was being 
-sent to the elementary school agéfzst her will, despite her seniority in our 
building and her lack of elementary credentials and experience, and the student 
council's slave auction was being held regardless of ‘a faculty outcry on the 
racism this activity was fostering among. students. A coré group of teachers 
formed to fight each issue as it arose. Problems appeared so frequently, and 
we became so worn down emotionally by the constant turmoil that as adopted the 
slogan, "Time to make the donuts," choosing the Dunkin Donut man's rallying cry 
as our own. We nicknamed one of our teachers "Norma Rae." How did we fare? 
If a score card had been kept, we'd be considered winners. However, our relief 
after each victory was short-lived. Actual feelings of satisfaction and success 
were nonexistent sometimes because the fight itself had been so exhausting, 
sometimes because we continued to wonder why we had had to fight ‘at all, but often 
because the next issue had already been raised aud we were busy gathering PE NESE 
I left Camden for Bread Loaf with next year's contract unratified; we're 
involved in mediation and arbitration this summer. "Norma Rae" is shouldering 
the burden of the negotiations business alone these two months, and I feel a 
little guilty about that. But I need’ this time up on the mountain to recharge, 
to try to gain a perspective on the year, to address the fight or flight issue. 
Perhaps Paul Cubeta ought to have the post office route Bread’ Loaf mail round 
the world once before it's allowed to be delivered to Bread Loaf Rural Station. 
‘Right now it, only takes Camden mail three days to arrive, and that's much too 
fast. Last week I received a letter written by my principal to inform the 
English department of a schocl. board decision. Our board in its extreme ignor- 
“ance and as an expression of its ultimate conservatism,.has cancelled a writing 
. text chosen and ordered by the middle school English department. Were they con- 
cerned, as I was, that the book-is insipid, outrageously expensive and unneces- 
sary? No. They vetoed the text‘ because it advocated keeping writers’ notebooks 
and sharing personal writing with peers. I'd only been at Bread Loaf for fif- 
teen days when the letter arrived; it came too soon. I'm tired of making donuts. 
After the first twenty-four hours of depression: the military machine cranked 
‘into action. I wrote.a modified "Hell no, we won't go" letter to the principal 
saying that the board needed some re-education about what constitutes a good mid- 
dle school ane class. Bread Loaf friends edited my initial criticism of 
the principal ' s stand, “...it will be necessary to make an alternative selection 
ases. but approved this gentle suggestion, ie m not convinced we need writing 
texts; in fact, I think buying them will promote, less writing and more time spent 
on grammar, punctuation and diagramming."” I've also written Norma Rae asking 
her to check whether the Baand has“ ‘the: Tegal right, to reject a text. So it looks 
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like this September will be a variation on the classic theme of bulletin boards, 
seating charts, and window plants. Our school is becoming a bakery. 

"If I ever quit teaching in this district," I calmly told the principal 
in a heart-to-heart talk last January, "it won't be because of the kids. It will 
be because of the administration--from the school boards, to the superintendent, 
to you.” I realize that this wasn't a politically wise statement to make, 
especially in a district where people constantly warn each other, "You can't say 
that; you'll be fired." My response these days is, "Fine. Do me a favor. Fire 
me." But they won't, and the decision, to fight or flight or acqueisce, is 
ultimately mine to struggle with. 

I have no idea how much longer I can continue these battles. Some members 
of the faculty, administration and school board would be delighted to hear of 
my resignation. Though they know they would be losing a good teacher, there 
would be a certain vindication of their own apathy or “company man" approaches 
if they saw the upstart who spoke too loudly, too often, seemingly forced out. 
Recently I've been examining what's called teacher apathy, wondering about its 
causes and effects. I'm beginning to see that what's sometimes mistaken for 
apathy is simply a coping mechanism allowing survival in the educational jungle. 
Teaching is time-consuming and emotionally exhausting, and it leaves little 
extra energy for confrontations. Perhaps to acquiesce will prove my only viable 
alternative if I decide to remain in teaching. 

My experience is especially discouraging because it is not unique. Teachers 
everywhere are battling long and battling hard for freedom that should be givens 
in our profession. The usurpation of teachers' deciston-making rights is in- 
tolerable yet continues to occur, to a greater or lesser degree, in most places. 
In attempts to reclaim that which should be rightfully theirs, teachers must 
steal time from their area of primary commitment. The result is exhaustion, 
discouragement and too often the loss of very fine teachers. Education can only 
function and flourish in an atmosphere of freedom and trust. Teachers must be 
granted the freedom necessary to meet their educational responsibilities; any- 
thing less is a formula for frustration and failure. 
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Run to the Roses, Swing Over the Bar 


by Gina Wallace 


Today I will run to the roses. One mile according to the slip of paper I 
hung on the side of my desk last summer. I've. walked past them twice this. sum- 
mer, but today I feel ready to run. 

I started out past Maple feeling self-conscious at first. I don't look like 
a runner, wearing linen shorts and summer shirt from my dirty laundry basket. 


.My running shorts and t-shirt are clean, and rather tight. And if I dress the 


part I'll have to live up to it. Better to look like someone out for a stroll. 

The slight rise toward Tamarack's driveway pushes my lungs to work harder 
then they have since playing basketball with the kids at school last March. The 
down slope is a welcome relief. I run effortlessly through the shade, my eyes 
on the schoolhouse up ahead. Past the schoolhouse, I check my watch: four 
minutes since I started. Not bad if you forget it was all downhill. 

My mind drifts as I run past the stone wall and over the bridge. Dimly I 
am aware of the truck approaching from behind. I feel a rush of air as the car 
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passing the truck on the bridge nearly brushes my side. Adrenalin shoots through 
my body and I run faster, wanting to catch that car and shout obscenities at the 
driver. I content myself with a gesture. . 

That burst of energy sustains me until Boyd's house. Here the road is flat 
and straight and never seems to end. I look ahead to the curve where the roses 
are. Not so far, but not getting closer fast enough. I smell cotton candy. 
What kind of plant would smell so sickly sweet? When I was a kid I loved that 
smell and loved to watch the spinning of the sugar. At the Altamont Fair I 
would stand and watch the cotton candy man dip the empty paper cone into his 
machine, and see the strands of pink or blue web attach and grow. I never have 
figured out how it is done. The Topsham Fair, a block from my house, will be 
the week we have exams here at Bread Loaf. How could I ever make my kids under- 
stand that I would rather be here than there that week? 

I'm getting hot, it's hard to breathe without panting. No ane here to lis- 
ten, so I pant. The curve is only slightly closer. I want to stop, but the 
roses keep me going. Sudden panic--are the roses at this curve in the road? Or 
at the next? The bands of shade feel so refreshing. I begin to run from sun 
to shade, sun to shade, shortening my goal to the next patch of shade, the next. 
I smell the roses before I see them, and then I know I will make it, The last 
stretch of road before ‘the curve is painful, I'm breathing harder now, sweating, 
legs like they're stuffed with sand. I see the roses. I check my watch. 10 
minutes. It feels like an hour since I left Burch. 

I stop to smell the roses before turning back. The walk back seems like 
ecstasy. My breathing slows, back to normal in two minutes. I begin to see my 
surroundings. The sky so blue it defies description. The wildflowers growing 
along the side of the road. Some I know--daisies, Indian Paint Brush, others 
that I recognize but cannot name. 

Daisies make me think of my Senior Prom. I made my gown from moss green 
crepe. I loved that dress. It had pockets, and made me feel beautiful. Miles 
John Steadman was my date, We were friends, and neither of us had a "steady" 
at the time, so we asked each other to the prom. He borrowed a scrap of material 
from my gown and bought me orange painted daisies with a moss green background. 
John had a Morris Minor station wagon, ancient even back then, and drove me to 
the prom himself. He was one of the few who'd taken driver's ed., so he could 
drive at night. 

Two Airstream trailers pass me, Wally Byam Caravan Club numbers in the 
thirty thousands. When I was a little girl my father would look enviously at 
the Airstreams that pulled into the campground where we stayed in our little 
pink travel trailer. He vowed to have one when he retired. He changed his mind, 
though, and mortgaged our house to buy our Airstream when I was in: high school. 
I think our number was 5832. He was so proud of that ugle silver bullet. The 
year he died he was the president of the Hudson Mohawk chapter of the Wally Byam 
Club. He was fifty-one. 

I see the swamp on my left, filled with cattails and another strange plant, 
looking like an owl atop a bare stick, or a man's gnarled hand, or a cancerous 
growth. I never noticed those before, but they look old and dried, as if they 
had been there for centuries. I notice the aspens quaking fn the non-breeze. I 
remember when I was little we had a quaking aspen in our yard near my swingset. 
I used to love to swing on a still day and watch the leaves on that tree shake 
so that I could see the silver undersides. I remember learning to pump at $ 
Toodie Sienka's house. What a wonderful feeling of autonomy to be able to swing 
myself higher and higher without the help of a push from my brother or my father. 
At school there were always stories about the boy who swung so high he went right 
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over the bar. Whenever I swung high and felt the bump that comes when you've 
reached the limit of possibility, I felt afraid but daring, fearful of the re- 
sult, but unable to stop myself from trying, just once, to be the one who 
actually did swing up and over the bar. 

I'm at the schoolhouse now, and I admire its pure whiteness against the 
green of the field beyond. I notice the field has been mowed and wonder if Jack 
and the boys are helping Donna and Buck hay today. This is a perfect haying day: 
pure blue sky, no sign of the humidity that could portend rain and the ruining 
of the freshly mown hay. Jerry has waited all winter for the chance to drive 
the pickup truck through the fields to gather the bales. Colby can't wait to 
ride in the back with the tailgate down and his toes just brushing the stubble. 

I guess that's the difference between being almost-fifteen and just-turned- 
twelve. 

I see the sign that makes us all chuckle: Caution Students. As I approach, 
I am startled by the sight of the dead raccoon. Annie Dillard's essay, "Seeing," 
on my mind, I stop to look closer. I see the slightly open mouth, the little 
teeth, the flies crawling in and out, and I decide that I will start close ob- 
servation with living subjects. The raccoon, most likely car killed, reminds me 
of the car that nearly brushed me on my run out, and of the cancer that struck 
my father down too young. I pass the caution sign not laughing, now, noticing 
the Indian Paintbrush blossoms that remind me of the small red bud placed between 
my father's clasped hands in the coffin. My mother, saying her last good-bye, 
asked me if she could take the flower from his hands. I didn't know what to say-- 
I still don't where my mother is concerned. I remember that later, when she 
realized it was only a paper poppy, of the type sold by the VFW before Memorial 
Day, she was dismayed, But she kept that paper flower, twisted into a bud, on 
the picture of my father taken at the Wally Byam Caravan Club rally, wearing his 
straw hat with the buttons on it, and the apron I made him out of an empty burlap 
peanut bag, and his hands full of hot dogs, stretched out, offering them to any- 
one who was hungry. 

It seems to me that we have to keep our goals in perspective. We have to 
set our sights high but be willing to revise our goals downward if necessary so 
we can keep going. If we want orange painted daisies, but only get paper rose- 
buds, we sometimes have to accept what has been given. We need to establish 
deadlines, but be willing to change the due date to fit changing needs. If we 
sometimes try to swing higher than anyone has ever gone before, we might also 
have to sometimes be content with just stirring the air. It all comes down to 
choosing the right course for the moment, with our sights set on the goal in the 
distance. 

I crest the hill and the Bread Loaf campus stretches before me, the morning 
sun warming Paul Cubeta's white house, which stands out vividly amont the gentle 
buff of Maple and Birch and Cherry. There is a place along the road to the 
snowbowl--after the roses--where Paul's house appears far below, cradled among 
the trees, with the Adirondacks and the rest of the Universe for a backdrop. 

I'm glad to be here, glad for the chance to swing higher in life, to reach goals 
I never knew I had. Maybe tomorrow I'll run right past the roses; I'll run to 
the view of Paul's house: 1.7 miles according to the chart on my desk. 
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Essaying the Strange 


by Judy Diamondstone 


Recently, during a class on Writing Personal Essays, I watched a number of 
participants, including myself, struggle with the injunction to use personal 
material as a subject for writing. Many of us interpreted the writing task to 
be a call to EXPOSE regions of experience that we had protected from public view 
until then. The consequences of successful attempts to write in this way were 
dramatic. We wept. We felt transformed. The fact that some of us (but not all 
' of us) approached the assignment in this way, and the therapeutic character of 
the process. that we went through, are issues of interest to me, especially as 
a point of attack on what writing is all about, in a world that has been pro- 
foundly Bhaped by writing. 

First, I'd like to consider the reasons why writing personal essays can 
seem threatening. To begin, it is simply difficult to formulate perceptions and 
experience into written language. It is hard enough to structure thought co- 
herently. It is only by writing, by practicing recall and practicing thought, 
that we acquire the tools to expand the domain of consciousness, to command what 
we wish to communicate. Without practice, the task seems monstrous. Our thoughts 
are there, years of experience in a complex world (a world profoundly shaped by 
hundreds of years of writing), but know ourselves to be impotent to manipulate 
the multi-dimensional web that is experience, to communicate what is there. So, 
first of all, the injunction to reveal the way we really see the world is 
threatening, because most of us simply don't practice communication on that level, 
and we know that we must go beyond the limits of proven ability. We risk failure. 

That (happily) brings us to the second point. We not only experience life 
on different levels, but some of us sequester regions of experience from public 
view. It is as if there is not only a public world and a personal one, but there 
are also varying degrees of public-personal and private-personal worlds. The 
private includes a region of experience that violates cultural norms, and so is 
embarrassing to expose. If that is so, why did some of us delve into the em- 
barassing, more appropriately private (and silent) realm of personal experience, 
scoop it up, and exhibit it to strangers? The answer seems to be that by doing 
so, we were able to remediate what. had been a matter of dis-ease within ourselves. 
We were healing a wound, sewing up an interior rift. 

But here I am stumbling over the very crux of this essay, because actually, 
it is a profoundly curious notion that we can experience our interior being as 
divided, like the rooms of a house. In fact, it is really very strange that we 
can summon a conception of ourselves at all, or that we can consider ourselves 
as separate from the world around us. -What I am saying is that conscious life 
is INTRINSICALLY strange. And yet we take conscious thought very much for grant- 
ed. In fact, it is conscious thought, not the diaphanous, shimmering matrix of 
the heart of experience, which has become the ground of our experience. 

So how did this come about, if it is indeed strange that we think of our- 
selves as conscious selves, inhabiting a world crammed with the products of 
conscious thinking? All of this came about because of an act. of writing--which 
proliferated into many, many acts of writing, writing technology, printing, 
electronic media, computers....Writing (and resultant technologies) has separated 
language from its matrix in experience and transplanted it onto a flat surface 
separate from us entirely. Today, we live in a world organized virtually in sum 
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around the written word: it is a world in which thought gets fixed, coded in 
some medium of exchange detached from thinkers. Most of us barely realize 

that in decoding text we reposition language within a matrix of our own ex- 
perience; rather, it is the thought "out there," externalized and detached from 
us, which is the subject of much of our thinking; which seems real. A world 
organized around the written word demands explicitness. It is as if we have come 
to believe that we are equivalent to what we are able to say, so that whatever 
remains unsaid, whatever has not yet been rendered conscious, is not yet of us. 
By verbalizing experience we possess it, we make it ours. By..leaving ideas © 
inarticulate we negate their weight, we deny thereality of them. 

My first attempt to write a personal essay was a failure. It told a story 
of great confusion, of dissolution of boundaries. At first I understood my 
failure to be my own resistance to make public discomfiting experiences, a 
reluctance to embarrass myself. That was only part of the problem. The more 
interesting issue, and more relevant to this essay, is the fact that much of 
what I recalled of the story concerned intuitions about an alternative way of 
ordering experience. I was surrounded by members of a small community, most of 
whom were only marginally literate. What I perceived to be the organic unity 
of their communications was the core of what I wanted to relate. But it would 
be impossible to render anything of the quality or texture of that perception 
without changing the quality and texture of writing itself. All experience is 
translated in the act of writing, but there are regiens of experience that pro- 
hibit translation because they are other-than-we-can-know-by-reframing-experiences 
~in-writing. When I returned to that first failed attempt to rewrite it, I pro- 
duced this essay. 

In conclusion, it is as if, in a world shaped by writing, we are obliged to 
shape ourselves by writing, or else we will remain mere fragments of ourselves, 
powerless centers wandering among the goings-on of real life. Never mind that this 
is epistemologically nuts. It is a position that makes cultural sense, grounded 
in a world shaped by literacy. It helps to explain the therapeutic aspects of 
writing personal essays, while this essay serves, I hope, to suggest that we 
look again at the cultural values that strip authority from all that is not — 
articulate, even if it be keenly felt. à 
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: - Not Without Humor: 
An Exploration of Development in the Modern World 


by Judy Diamondstone 


He's no lap dog. Voice. He's 70 pounds, coated twice: long hair over a 
whick undergrowth of fur (a blend of tan and black, tipped in white); big in the 
chest, with lion-like mane. His eyes glower, yellow--refute my gaze, take my 
breath away. The eyes of a beast....I stare into them: two yellow opaque orbs, 
expressionless, blank, like glass. He is beautiful on my rug--an ornament. He 
rolls over, back legs stretched out and front legs folded at the joint, exposing 
vulnerable belly for a rub-down. 

Voice was meant to be a beast of burden, water-buffalo of the arcfic, hauling 
man and freight on wooden sleds over hard-packed snow, one of a team. For two 
years he lived at the end of a chain bolted to the wooden box that was his house, 
unless he was straining in harness on the trail: Hike! Good dog! Good dog! 
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But Voice was not a good sled dog. He would sniff the air for temptation, 
run with his nose to the ground, let the other dogs pull for him when his line 
grew slack. At two years old he became a pet. I moved to the area and took 
him on, sight unseen, because he was avéilable, the only company I could be sure 
of in a small cabin in a new, cold place. The conjunction of our lives has 
changed us both, which: leads me to wonder how the beast grows tame, and what 
manner of human nurtures the beast, expropriated from its wild haunts...» ... 

Once, understanding was a simple matter. A single: metaphor would do: fight 
the darkness! tame the beast! Humanity was marching vertically through time, 
out of the wilds towards order. According to this version of the story, human 
history is a record of enforced submission; Voice was on his way up the evolution- 
ary ladder from sled dog to pet, and I am cast as heroine, conquering the beast. 
But the reading of history changes, the record accumulates and is transformed, 
and perhaps the readers change in nature, too. Today, we sift through metaphor 
thick as the indefinite muck from which we drew it once. and shifting. We have 
no common mandate. And anyway, I never wanted to dispel the wild ways of Voice. 

Let us consider the history of our relationship. When I first saw him I 
was startled by how large he was--too large to control. He sniffed my shoes, 
my crotch; he wagged his tail. Set free from his chain, he ran from willow clump 
to sled to storm porch, stopping to study each spot carefully with his nose. 
Hooked to a leash, he hauled me, running as fast as I could, from one side of the 
street to the next, in random exploration, constrained only at intersections 
where I threw my weight against his at the other end of the leash, to prevent 
him leading me astray. 

Since then, Voice has had to change, and I have been the reluctant agent 
of his transformation. When I moved from rural village to a larger town, I sent 
for Voice, because nobody wanted him as pet in the Northern wilderness. I picked 
him up at the airport from a plastic kennel near the ticket counter. He cringed 
at the back of the cage; his coat was matted; he looked shrunken; he smelled of 
urine and fish. 

It has been my job throughout the course of our relationship to release 
Voice from entrapments that I set for him. He emerges from betrayal impish and 
resilient, concealing the sum encroachment on his nature, and increasingly 
dependent. 

After several years Voice learned to walk beside me; to respond to a command, 
but I know that his obedience is still tenuous. If a squirrel were to cross our 
path, a command would sound like falling leaves, like distant traffic, meaning- 
less background to an immediate, all consuming interest: Eat: squirrel! 

It was after the castration that I really began to envy owners of docile 
and responsive pets. It happened not long after Voice had joined me in a new 
apartment. I was lucky to have found a complex owned by a woman who was active 
in the local chapter of Pet Pride (she especially loved dogs), who was happy to 
let me chain Voice to a house in the backyard, and even to let him visit me in- 
side. She herself had a small dog that she had nursed to a dottering old age. 

He could barely see or hear or smell--which must be why he wandered so precipit- 
ously into Voice's territory. It is a good thing that his vocal chords were 
sound; his yelps alerted tenants. One clubbed Voice with a spruce log; another 
dragged the victim out of Voice'’s reach. The landlady carried the bleeding body 
in her arms to the veterinarian. The dog's head and neck had been ripped open 
to the bone, but he survived. 

Nevertheless, my landlady was enraged that Vs:ice was not appeased by the 
submissive posture of his victim: “He's the kind that likes to kill!" I must 
admit she was correct. Perhaps with similar satisfaction I derive from eating 
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Red Delicious apples, the crispy, juicy kind, Voice likes to crack the bones of 
cats and squirrels, rabbits and small dogs. His failure to distinguish 
domesticated creatures from those that live outside the reach of human law, is 
a failure of the highest order. It subverts his own position as a pet, his en- 
titlement to coexistence in the suburban life around him, where cats and dogs 
run free across orderly streets and backyards. 

The veterinarian, the landlady, other tenants, were all of the same persua- 
sion: I should put Voice to sleep, or neuter him--cut his wild spirit out. Iť | 
was with heavy heart, with weighty guilt, that I had him cut to size. Drugged, 
Voice gazed stupidly at me and fell to the ground. I feared for him, splayed 
Prostrate on the rug, rising in bewilderment with unhinged limbs, knocking against 
the table legs, buckling at the joints, stumbling defenselessly, defeated by the 
very air, by gravity. - i : 

But Voice was back in business before nightfall, barking at cats that slunk 
across the grass, retreating from his heavy odor. Voice has consumed five cats. 
in all--more cats than squirrels. , 

Even as I grew determined to restrain my dog, I knew that Voice always would 
resist restraint, just as his eyes refute my gaze. I'm both frustrated and glad 
of it. We've changed in our relations. I grow more willing to assert control, 
but still, I remain protective of Voice's wild instincts. I am more willing to 
organize my time around his needs: to take a hike outside of town with hin, 
instead of a bike ride in town with a friend. I dream of ways to build more 
freedom for him into my way of life. We've grown so much closer: when I'm away 
for any length of time, Voice will wander off to look for me. He has found me 


many miles away, where he has never been before. Unless he's out of earshot, he 
comes now when I call him. 
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Keep the Faith, Baby, and Don't Get Faster than Me 


by Diane Hackett 


Every weekend, Rochester has a well-publicized road race in the area, 
sponsored by’ the YMCA or Eastman-Kodak. For these events, big-name runners are 
invited to run and given the honorary number 1 to wear. When I enter these races, 
I always enjoy the excitement of being part of the pack of competitive runners at 
the start. But I think of them as just that--a pack. Their rivalry makes them 
cooly distant. l i 

Yet at road races in the nearby small towns, the runners are warmer. In 
fact, the entire race atmosphere is more light-hearted. These races are sponsored 
by the town's Youth Committee or the corner Methodist Church. Often, there's 
a chicken ‘bar-be-que or festival to attend after the race. The field of racers 
is smaller, and many local non-runners enter for the fun of it. . Town residents 
line the streets, offer their sprinklers to cool us on the race course, and 
politely applaud as every single racer crosses the finish line. I enjoy these 
races most because my running companions are usually there. These familiar 
faces take away some of the pre-race anxiety and I enjoy talking with them before 
and after’ the race. ‘ 

I used to run all road races chatting with a fellow lady runner, before I , 
won my first trophy and was bitten by the competitive bug. Though I had carefully 
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charted my pace progress from race to race, I had only one goal for each race I 
entered: to better my last time. Now, my goals are expanding to maintaining a 
certain challenging pace or beating runners in my age group. In the last race 

I ran, the Lyons National Bank 5K, I won my age group. But that was because the 
field was small and it was in a rural town outside Rochester. I liked the 
reccgnition I received when I walked up to accept my first place award at the 
Lyons 5K. Debbie, a fellow runner, was at the race and exuberantly exclaimed, 
"Now you're a winner!" 

Driving home, I wondered if I had actually crossed a threshold by becoming 
a winner., Was I losing anything by winning? Would I view other female runners 
at my next race ad ‘the competition' or as potential friends? 

Usually I gravitate toward befriending fellow runners at races. But know- 
ing that some runners don't want to be bothered with socializing at a race, I 
have a strategy. While entering a race, collecting my free "goods," and pinning 
on my number, I spy on the other runners, looking for another female who looks 
like she has come alone. Subt*:.. I maneuver close by the runner I have chosen 
and strike up a conversation. 

"Ready for this wind?" 

"Have you run this race before?" 

Generally, my opening questions are greeted with a smile and, I sense, a 
bit of relief. Now we both have someone to share this race with. We discuss 
jogging schedules, paces, and clues we might be able to trade about the race 
course. We finish stretching and take our places at the start. When the runners 
spread out, we generally settle into a comfortable pace together. 

I have begun five or six friendships this way. Lively conversation makes 
a three or six mile race more bearable. Of course, we take time-outs from 
talking when working up hills or if one of us gets winded. But for the duration 
of this race, we support each other and share interests. Female runners are 
always intriguing individuals. I have found no exceptions. 

Joann, for example, is a lady farmer. Although she has a nurse's degree, 
she has always wanted to farm. When she married her husband, she tells me that 
she also married his farm. This spunky 5'3" woman is out in the fields at 6AM 
driving a tractor. It's back in to prepare a noon dinner and take an hour run 
in the middle of the day. Then, she returns to her farming until dark. In the 
slow season, she's a quilter as well. She likes running, she says, because it 
gives her an activity that's her own, makes her independent of the farm. We met 
before a chilly March 5K that was our first race of the season. Actually, I 
think she used my own strategy when she approached me at the beginning of this 
particular race. We were a touchstone for each other that day. We tried to 
keep limber and warm before the race, laughing at our seeming masochism. Though 
we did separate in the middle of the race as she slowed her pace a bit, I waited 
at the finish line to cheer her in. We weren't competing; we were sustaining 
each other. I don't see her at a lot of summer races, but she keeps it up during 
the winter months. Her determination impresses me. 

I've never met a female runner as determined as Janis though. I didn't 
meet Janis at a race; we were roommates for a couple of years, until she moved 
to Florida to study massage therapy. When I moved in with Janis, she was coming 
out of a year-long battle with hypoglycemia. During this unwell period, she 
had several harrowing experiences. One time, the lack of needed sugar in her 
blood stream caused her to pass out as she sat in the driver's seat of her car 
in traffic. Even after she conquered the hypoglycemic imbalance, she was con- 
tinually encountering muscle pulls and bouts of fatigue from overtraining. Yet 
she utilized heat therapy, lifted weights to strengthen muscles prone to strain, 
and swam religiously when injured. Nothing kept her down. 
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Janis was interested in holistic health because of her barriers with running 
and training. I learned a good deal about non-traditional medical practicioners 
through her experiments. She also had a great sense of irony about her ventures. 
Once she visited a doctor who gazed into her iris for twenty minutes, counted 
flecks of color, and prescribed a cyclical diet for her that consisted of items 
like six ounces of raw avocado meat, four bananas, or two slices of whole grain 
bread not cut by metal. Our kitchen became a health food laboratory. Another 
time, she visited a reflexologist who examined the soles of her feet for "the 


" subtle messages the rest of her body was sending her." Janis also saw acupunc- 


turists and astrologists, yet each visit was with the intention of bettering her 
running or healing a stubborn injury. Not only was Janis determined; she was 
devoted. Running was and still is the dominant ferce in her life. I suspect 
that she took up Massage Therapy for the sake of getting into the field of 
Sports Medicine, 

Just Saturday I got a letter from her. She closed with both a challenge 
and support: "Keep the faith, baby, and don't get faster than me." I know she's 
glad to hear that I am still actively running, but she's getting a little nervous 
as my race times near hers. 

My friendship with Aster is similar. She is a nurse from Cambodia who 
trains in a hilly village south of Rochester. Aster has beaten me in every race 
we've run together, though our different race strategies always give me hope 
that someday I'll come in first. I try to begin with a pace that is stronger 
than my usual and push myself to see if I can maintain it. Aster begins slowly 
and continues this pace for her first mile. Then she steadily increases her 
speed, passing many people including myself. She always reaches out to give me 
a friendly pat on the back in passing. Sometimes I "chase"her, but can never 
hold up. Contending with fellow runners like Aster is a way of forcing the 
"best' out of myself. Talking at the end of a race, she once smiled in a 
mysterious, Far-Eastern way and said that Americans are impatient about many 
things. She must be right, because I can't wait to see her in a Rochester race 
again to test whether or not training on Vermont hills has bettered my running. 

It might sound disturbing that two friends appear ruthless in race competi- 
tion. Yet we applaud each other when one improves and beats the other. I can 
remember a race in which I ran the entire five miles alongside Linda, a biologist 
I had met that morning. We had a fascinating conversation contrasting the 
solitude of her lab with the isolation of my classroom. It was Linda's first 
race ever, Yet as we neared the finish line, she had more effort left than I 
did, and sprinted ahead to beat me by ten yards. Her best was better than ny 
best in that race. The spirit of competition doesn't infringe on relationships. 
There is no such thing as "letting someone win" because of friendship. I began 
my first 6.2 mile race running a comfortable eight minute/mile pace with Debbie, 
who is ten years my senior. Just two months earlier, she had encouraged me © 
through a rough five-mile race. As we reached the mile marker, Debbie decided 
to settle her pace. I felt strong, however, and was unwilling to slow down. 
Though I hesitated, Debbie waved me on. I knew we'd meet at the finish to com- 
pare our feelings about the race course and catch up on news. Debbie is a 
recreational runner who doesn't train and stays at the back of the pack. But 
I've tasted the lure of the trophy. The Lyon's Race has given me an appetite 
to push myself farther. 

The next race I ran was one of the big city races, ending on a college 
campus. I didn't see any of my running companions, though they could have been 
there. The field was so enormous that the start was marked with minute/mile 
lines, where runners begin near the line that notes their approximate racing pace. 
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This arranges the elite, fast, and slow runners to eliminate the numbers of 
passes that runners make when finding their natural places in the pack. Too 
much passing in a crowd of runners can cause people to lose footing and injure 
themselves or another. I found a spot near the seven-minute-mile line and ob- 
served the runners around me. We joked about the clouds overhead while we 
limbered up. When the race began, I didn't strike up a lasting conversation 
with anyone during the race; instead I focussed on the race itself. 

After the race, I wandered about the campus, talking to a few people and 
simply absorbing the exhilarating race environment. A Kids' Fun Run was being 
held after my race. It was a one-mile race for the children of participating 
runners. These kids were a real menagerie--every age group two years to four- 
teen. The older kids were running without abandon, giving all they could, not 
even glancing backward. And the younger ones were confused, running a bit, 
then looking around for a familiar face to reassure them, and running some more. 
As I watched, it seemed to me that the Kids’ Race represented the very two 
qualities I feel my own races embody--competition and support. 

Running relationships are paradoxical, too. As runners, we mutually brave 
problems of fatigued muscles, rude drivers, bad weather, and mental set-backs. 
These obstacles unify us. We empathize with one another's running woes and 
we celebrate when one of us achieves racing honor. Yet, as we strive for 
"personal bests," we vie with one another. It's a symbiotic relationship, as 
if the competition grows from the support we offer in running together. But it's 
a balance I cherish as I race for the finish line. 
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Resurrected Moments 


by Elizabeth Andro 


"This is a very small theater," I thought to myself as I sat on the top 
row, mid-center, the farthest point from the stage. How different the building, 
this theatrical world, looked from the first time I had been inside it, when I 
was listening to a very long speech about something I did not understand nor 
wanted to. Since that time, the proscenium had disappeared. There was no " 
this eveving--no background, no visible properties, only two circular discs 
seemingly suspended in space. They were very white, and ominously present. 

When the house lights went out, a transformation immediately began. Sud- 
denly the room was filled with music-~beautiful music--music that I had never 
heard before. ït was rich and full of numerous textures of sound, so many 
textures that the music was nearly cacophonous. The lights represented not only 
flashes one sees in a storm, but also those inner lights of horror one must 
contend with during an internal crisis--a tempest within and without. Men were 
grappling with sound, light, and a large sheet that represented the sail of 
their ship. 

"This is theater," I thought to myself, but only for a very brief moment, 


set" 





because as figures came running downstage fromthe farthest disc, screaming in 
fear and terror, I, too, shared in the moment. And as the lights gradually grew 
brighter, and the music diminished and transformed, I was there as well. Sud- 
denly our theater-world was filled with gold and white colors, crisp, clear, pure 
as glass, as was the music. I was thoroughly absorbed--didn't look around at 
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the audience, didn't ponder the concepts of the play, didn't try and classify 
the music. I was a part of that play as much as it was a part of me. 
After it was over, I felt overwhelmingly fulfilled from the piece of art. 
And others did as well. My closest neighbor informed me that she had to have 
the music. Own it; possess it; be able to play it upon her command. I guess 
I would have liked it too. But really, would playing the music have been 
enough to help her to recapture the moment? Did owning the music ever help her 
to fulfill her desire? I tend to think it didn't, because a year later I in- 
quired about the music and she replied indifferently. I had the feeling at that 
particular moment that she felt the music was difficult to listen to and un- 
satisfactory as a result. Almost a waste of money. The theater had used the 
music as a tool in creating a completed moment of theatrical experience; and 
even though the music was a major part of that experience, by itself it would 
not re-create it. ; 
Neither would a color photograph of the play, I'm afraid. X 
We feel compelled to have mementos, souvenirs, snapshots, tokens, "holdings 
tangible items from which we can launch toward those moments of the past, travell- 
ing in vain towards re-creation. 
I think of many acquaintances in college who avidly followed The Grateful 


Dead. Their lives consisted of concert after concert; and when these people 


were unable to actually be at a concert, they created their own. Within moments 


of a visit to one of their dorm rooms, I would not only be immersed in loud 
music--Grateful Dead concerts that had been taped (crowd noise, band broni and 
all)--but also I would hear blurtings of "Springfield, '76," "Boston, '78, 
"Saratoga, '75," and so one. These, I later discovered, were dates of concerts 
that perfect strangers were using to "relate" to each other; if they had both been 
at a concert, and shared in that same experience, walls were immediately broken 
and bonds established. 

This was a great way to meet friends, but what struck me as being strange 
was the fact that Grateful Dead concert tapes were the only music ever played 
in these rooms. And it took me years later to realize that it was not just 
hearing the music as it had been played a particular night that was important; 
it was reliving the particular night,thcse particular moments--just as they were. 
These acquaintances used the tapes as major props in creating the same atmosphere 
in which they had felt so fulfilled. I'm not sure whether or not they felt 


_ themselves to be successful, though. From my own experience at concerts I would 


tend to think they were not. Specifically, I think back on a Santana concert 
that was held on a New York City pier. How could a tape possibly record the 
diverse group of people--Blacks, Whites, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, three-piece suit 
businessmen, young children, and more--all who danced as one? How could a tape 
possibly re-create the scorching ninety-five degrees, and the masses of people 
dancing in spite of it? I would love to relive that night, but in reality I 
don't think that I ever could. 

There is a funny yet extremely sad moment in Annie Hall, when Woody Allen 
desperately tries to recapture a moment he had had months before with Diane 
Keaton. The two had planned a lobster dinner, but the lobsters had gotten loose 
and were all over the kitchen floor; the two characters tried, without success, 
to catch them. In the film Woody Allen futilely buys all the props for this 
moment he later tries to re-create; there is one exception, however. The woman 
is not Annie Hall. Needless to say, he fails at his attempt, just I am most 
likely failing at mine in retelling various moments, like this one, that I have 
experienced. 

It seems that the more we try to re-create moments, no matter to what 
extreme we go, ironically the end result is that we heighten the reality of 
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transiency in our lives. It is also “tronic, though, that while we go to 

these measures to again live a moment that brought elation, no effort is needed 
in recalling those unpleasant times. We do not even ask to be reminded, yet we 
are. Through dreams, or flashes of thought, the horror returns with nearly its 
original strength--a strength always lacking in the recollection of pleasant 
moments. For me these experiences are generally based on something I have seen: 
car accidents, dead animals, unpleasant segments of movies, destruction from 
vivlence. Other times feelings of humiliation and embarrassment flood my body 
as quickly as I recall the situation from which these feelings were born. I 

do not ask to experience again the ghost moments of my past; my mind volunteers 
to find them for me--whether I want it to or not. 

I must admit, though, that there are times my meandering mind flashes 
interesting, unusual places before me, and rarely are these disturbing. There 
is no pattern either in how often these places are flashed, or in their location. 
For instance, I see a bend in the road near my parents' house. It is a bend I 
have driven on for years, yet have not consciously taken much notice of. This 
scene will be flashed before me sporadically for weeks at a time, and then will 
eventually be replaced with a new scene. Sometimes the scenes come from places 
I've seen years ago on family trips across the country. They are places that I 
have not thought of for years; they are places which I did not photograph. For 
some reason my mind photographed them, and uses them to mysteriously "haunt" . 
me. Every time I have one of these flashes, I think about the strength of my 
mind, of any mind, and I feel as though I have never fully lived because I do 
not participate in all its complex abilities. 

Through the sense of smell I am also suddeniy immersed in a past experience, 
an experience of complete sensation. Like the mind-flashes, these are not always 
my most pleasant recollections; but I more readily accept them because of their 
mysterious nature and elusive quality. Only for a few seconds do I lose sense 
of time and place and find myself suspended in a recollection. The smell of 
burning leaves casts me into my youngest years working in the yard with my 
family. Oh, how I loved autumn. There always is that"back-to-school" smell as 
well, and along with it a feeling of place and purpose in life. Even still I am 
comforted by that sense of having a particular place to be in September; that 
month/is the beginning of a ten-month journey of growth. Recently I have added 
to the seasonal smells that of winter, a combination of silver ice, navy skies, 
and milky snow. These colors do smell, and by their smell help to augment a 
new dimension to the self, one where winter is no longer avoided but met with 
a continually subsiding hesitancy. 

In the summer months I now, almost on a daily basis, smell a familiar com- 
bination of green trees, wet leaves, brooks, damp dirt roads, moistened wood, 
and grass drying in the wake of the sun. This smell, no matter where I might 
experience it at other times of the year, very specifically places me in Vermont 
woods. When the smell descends upon me, I usually stop what I am doing and 
reflect upon a significant moment which occurred three years ago. 

That particular summer I had been living in Granville, Vermont, a small 
town resting in the center of a valley comprising rolling hills and small dwell- 
ings. Every day my dog and I would visit a brook across the street. The brook 
was reached only after crossing a wide field of brittle grass. We didn't mind 
crossing the field, though, especially after it had been hayed. Once we reached 
the brook, our ears were filled with its music; it was not a place for an 
intimate conversation. Upon arrival, the dog and I would go our separate ways. 
He usually combined swimming, running, chasing bugs, and eating sticks; I would 
sit and watch the water, lie in the sun, sing, or read. We never grew tired 
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of this place which quickly became ours, and even though. we went to the same 
spot each day, there was always something new to be discovered. 

It was during the fifth week of our daily ritual that my dog and I were 
blessed. It was a particularly sunny afternoon, and the brook was filled with 
small, glaring waves that cut the eye's vision as does crystal. It was a pleasant 
pain. I was sitting on a rock, and Dylan was across the brook lying along it 
and eating a very large stick. Nothing was unusual about that day; I was rapt 
in thought and Dylan was absorbed in his stick-chewing. 

Suddenly I heard an unfamiliar amount of noise coming from the woods on 
the opposite bank of the brook. Dylan was oblivious to it. I was apprehensive for 
a minute, since I never saw other people at "our" spot. Suddenly a fawn jumped "e 
out onto the bank. I was startled--and still. Dylan continued chewing his 
stick. She spotted Dylan and decided to inquire into his activity. In disbelief 
I watched the young, spotted deer walk up to my dog, and look down upon him with 
the brownest and most inquisitive pair of eyes I'd ever seen. Finally Dylan be- 
came cognizant, jumped up, and she backed away. I yelled for him to stay, and 
she ran off into the woods. 

I informed my heart that it could begin beating again, and it did so, but 
not in the loud manner I had expected it to, I admit, I wanted that moment to 
last forever; I wanted that deer to stay; I wanted to have material evidence 
that this event had in fact occurred ten feet from my eyes. And I believe Dylan 
felt similarly-well, he at least felt special. The two of us ran home to tell 
our neighbors. 

"Too bad you didn't have your camera with you," was the initial response. 
Somehow hearing these words from her cheapened the experience, and I was annoyed 
at myself for ever having thought along similar lines earlier. The experiences, 
the moment, transcended any possible communication a photograph could ever pro- 
vide. Didn't she understand that I was fulfilled and ready to die happily 
at any moment? 

When I shared my experience with others, I received the same reaction. I 
reconciled myself to the fact that it was a private moment whose significance 
was unable to be articulated--even if it could have been photographed. Never- 
theless, the moment did "change" me somehow, and my acceptance of the moment's 
transiency has facilitated its clarity in my mind's eye. I admit that every 
time I returned to the spot, I hoped the deer would return as well. I knew it 
wouldn't, but I still felt that a rerun was remotely possible. Looking back 
now, I think that moment was bestowed upon me because going to the brook had 
become a comfortable routine, complete in itself. It was a place where I slowed 
down and reflected--I wasn't looking for an epiphany; it just happened. 

We always look for deer, and it seems that %ecause we try so hard to see 
them, we don't. Deer appear when we do not expect them to, and by the time 
we become aware of them, they have fled. Is this what elates us when we see 
deer? Is just the sight ecstatic? Or is it the fact that we know the visit 
will be transient, as are other moments of elation and joy, as is life itself. 

More and more I believe that material items merely become symbols of the 
futility of our efforts to actually re-create a moment. Moments are alive and 
in flux; photographs and tapes are items that bind and confine. More and more 
I return to the idea that theater most effectively re-shapes experience and events 
in such a way that does not try to re-create moments, but instead incorporates 
those past moments into present ones, giving them new life and significance. 

And by sharing them with an audience, moments gain new momentum and a new moment 
is created. An experienced theatergoer knows that even if he sees the same play 
with the same cast several times, moments that appealed to him during a previous 
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performance will never be the same. He goes again for other reasons, for new 
moments. 

Since that Sunday evening in 1982, when I experienced the larger theatrical 
moment of The Tempest, I have embarked on my own journey to create for others 
live, shaped, experiences on the stage. And this is not a vain attempt; I never 
search for exact duplication, and therefore I will not be disappointed. Somehow 
intangible moments can successfully be resurrected over and over, but only 
through the power, and acceptance, of change. We must stop searching and realize 
that only through new creation is resurrection possible. Deer will flee, but new 
deer most likely will return. We need not, nor should, look for them. They 
are here, soon to be revealed. 
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BREAD LOAF COMMENCEMENT - 1985 


l. At 6:15 the graduates meet in the Blue Parlor, where they are 


joined by the faculty and are escorted into the dining 
room. 


2. Immediately after the banquet, the President robes in the 
Secretary's Office; faculty in Treman or the Theatre 
office if it is raining; graduates in the Blue Parlor. 
(Graduates: tassels on the left side.) 

(B.A. graduate: tassel on the right side.) 


3. The procession forms on the porch outside the Blue Parlor: 
Doug Woodsum will assist in establishing the line of 
march. Faculty form behind President Robison and 
Mr. Cubeta. Graduates form in alphabetical order 
behind the marshals, with the B.A. candidate first, 
then the M.A. candidates, with the M.Litt. candidates 
bringing up the rear. 


Marshal Marshal 
Cole Heller 
Alfonso through 
through Yale 
Haeger M.Litt. - Fielders 


Sr. Kennedy 


4. As the graduates approach the seats, the marshals will stand 
by each row of chairs until it is filled, except for 
one seat at the end for the marshal. Both faculty 
and students remain standing until everyone has reached 
his seat. At Mr. Cubeta's signal, everyone uncaps and 
is seated. 


5. After the ceremony, graduates should return their regalia unboxed 
to the Bookstore and indicate to David Thornbury that they 
have done so. Faculty should return their regalia to Treman. 
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M.Litts. 
Marshal 


The Program 


Introduction of the Commencement Speaker. 


The Commencement Address. 
Introduction of the person who will hood the graduates. 


Presentation of the B.A. candidate to President Robison. 

The candidate for the B.A. degree rises and caps at the request 

of Mr. Cubeta. Upon the conferral of her degree, she moves tassel 
to the left side. 

Presentation of the M.A. candidates to President Robison. 

The candidates for the M.A. degree rise at the request of | 

Mr. Cubeta. All candidates cap. 


President Robison bestows the degree of Master of Arts upon the 
candidates, who are then seated at a nod from Mr. Cubeta. 
Men and women uncap for the rest of the ceremony. 


As Mr. Cubeta calls the name of each graduate, he stands and goes 
to the side back stairs onto the thrust Stage to face Mr. Robison, 
who presents him his diploma and congratulates him. During this 
time, he is hooded. It is important to stand still until the hood 
is properly in place. Next he turns toward the person who has 
hooded him and then to Mr. Cubeta for their congratulations. 

He leaves the thrust stage by the down-center stairs, and returns 
to his seat. (In every case read she for women in this paragraph. ) 


Faculty 


pee 





Hooder 
President Robison X Mr. Cubeta 


Diplomas | 








B.A. /A-H 
Marshal 





Audience 


(X: Student stands at X while he is presented 
with his diploma and is hooded.) 
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Commencement Program ~ 2 


The procedure is then repeated for the conferral of the 
M.Litt. degrees. 


Mr. Cubeta and Hooder return to their seats. 


The President's remarks. 


After Mr. Robison has returned to his seat, Natalie Huesmann 


will come forward to the thrust stage and invite the Madrigalists 
to join her. 


Concluding remarks by the Director. 


With the playing of the recessional, all members of the academic 
procession rise and cap. President Robison and Mr. Cubeta lead 
the faculty and graduates out of the Little Theatre onto the 
West Lawn, where the ceremonies conclude with congratulations. 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Commencement Add ress 
Dixie Goswami 


August 10, 1985 


President Robison, Mr. Cubeta, honored members of the Class of 1985, 
faculty, Bread Loafers, and guests. When Lynne Alvine, the president of this 
senior class, visited Fritz on a rainy afternoon in June to invite me to address 
you, I was honored and greatly pleased. An Irish jig was playing, Bhuvenesh, my 
husband, was packed and ready to leave the mountain, evening after long evening 
stretched before me. I would savor my secret, meditate unhurriedly on the 
address itself, discretely observe the wonderful seniors, and even perhaps jot 


down perfect, quotable phrases that I might overhear at the Inn or on the porch 


at Treman. Then I would write. 


That euphoria lasted about three days. I am still honored, still grateful, 
still pleased, even though I have come to understand that I had it all wrong. 
All the long evenings passed as I glanced away one day. I hardly found the porch 
of Treman. I never jotted down any sayings to quote, although you supplied me 
with rich possibilities. Thinking ahead to tonight, I did ask several of you 
what you’d miss most about Bread Loaf, come August 11. Can you imagine the 
answer given most often? The talk. The everyday talk that occurs on porches 
and stairways and in the laundry. The comfortable ifor the most part) 
conversations that arise from our natural impulse to share TER anxieties 
and to try out new thinking. Speculations. The stories and gossip that float on 


the stories Cand gossip) we“re reading and writing. 
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It strikes me that there is no separation between Bread Loaf and our talk, 
that what touches one, touches all. Our countless, particular discourses 
constitute and are constituted by the place and by our living together here. I 
won’t try to reproduce the collective hum -- no, roar -- of two hundred and 
fifty people speaking over lemon chicken and strawberry-rhubarb pie, but I want 
to celebrate several Kinds of Bread Loaf talk that will nourish us, I Know, long 


after the ovens of our mountain Kitchen are cold, 


Bread Loaf is the only place I Know of where we can talk openly to 
ourselves, with gestures, if we like. On one notable occasion this summer, 
Michael Cadden was invited to debate an issue with himself, so as to reflect 
cogently both sides for a group of his attentive but less well-informed 
colleagues. Michael was powerfully persuasive, responding with wit and grace to 
himself. We applauded -- twice. It’s not all that rare to overhear an animated 
discussion between a Bread Loafer and an Adirondack chair in which, by turns, 
are seated Shakespeare, William Faulkner, oe Lucy Maddox -- or some other set 
of acquaintances. I recall David Huddle using his hands as blinders to describe 
the way a writer must forget everyone else and write for himself. Perhaps being 
among actors rehearsing their lines and poets writing lines for themselves alone 
invites us to rediscover and use talking aloud to think and learn with no more 


self-consciousness than a two-year old. 


Bhoauttexs children themselves are sociable. I treasure their pleasant 
talk for its own sake and for what it suggests about the connection between 
everyday, irrepressible child’s play and shaped, dramatic adult’s play. lent 
week, Tony Wood and Jeremy spent an hour or so with their weird robot 


transformers ‘sorry, no giant beetles). Speaking softly as they transformed, 
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they shifted on the instant from role to role, changing voices, intonations, 

positions, giving each other some sort of subtle stage directions to indicate 
the game and its rules had changed, then changing again and again and again. 

They were master improvisers, creating imaginary situations naturally and 


easily, so engaged and engrossed that they didn’t notice me--or if they did, 


didn’t care. 


"Your money, fat man..." 

"You’d better call the stewardess!" 

"I won’t. Phweew...perhaps we should." 

“What’s going on here? I’m a cop, I’m a cop 

"Then you have to go all the way..c’mon put that..." 
"There, behind Zoltron, that warrior's no good anymore!" 
"I’m not seriously wounded..you’ve got to put that scene.." 


"I think I’11 be Kind of asleep. Will that do?" 


Across the street, the improvisation class was at work; from the theatre, 


I could hear some of the actors rehearsing: 


CATHY You're dead Vicky. 

VICTORIA Aaargh. 

CATHY Fall over. 

VICTORIA I’m not falling over, the ground’s wet. 
CATHY You're dead. 

VICTORIA Yes, I’m dead. 


CATHY The Dead Hand Gang fall over. They said I had to fall aver in 


the mud or I can’t play. 
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At Bread Loaf, with drama all around me, it is easy to see the continuity 


be tweeen the boys’ word-play and the intense, shaped, dramatic experience of 


Cloud Nine and to reach beyond that to a generous, emcompassing, romantic view 


of the creative potential of all children. Tomorrow we return to school plays 
and MTV, but I believe that if we listened, we would be able to find echoes of 


Bread Loaf everywhere in the talk of ordinary children at play. 


My husband has a habit of waking suddenly, usually about 4 A.M Often he 
insists that I explain--and perhaps defend--some bit of American foreign policy, 
a subject which I’m loathe to approach even when I’m fully alert, so I am us 
stranger, even away from Bread Loaf, to intimate conversations. But mountain 
talk is special, different, I believe, from the idle chatter W. H. Auden 


describes in "The True Word Twisted by Misuse and Magic": 


We can, for instance, speak not because we have anything we believe it 
is important to say, but because we are afraid of silence or of not 
being noticed. And we can listen to or read the words of others, not 
in order to learn something, but because we are bored or to fill up 
time. Cocktail party chatter and journalism in the pejorative sense 
are two aspects of the same disease, what the Bible calls Idle Words 


for which at Judgment Day God will hold us accountable. 


A Bread Loaf student spoke of reading a novel this summer that seemed at 
first flat and incomprehensible. She recalled the teacher speaking with relish 
and humor, prepared to be astonished, asking again and again, with genuine 
interest, "What do you make of this?" She talked about good manners, good talk, 
and a teacher who began always with the complex and living. "We created a 
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special language among us, full of quotes and jokes, including a complicated gag 
about muffins. If visitors had come to class, they wouldn’t have understood 
What we were saying to each other." The class this Bread Loafer describes 
represents for me the best features of our larger mountain discourse: support 


for multiple perspectives, respect for the mind, critical self-awareness, and F. 


UE N. 


My dear colleagues will forgive me when I say that it’s not entirely our 
lectures but talk outside of Bread Loaf classrooms that makes civilized 
conversations like these possible and our work easy. Our formal, fifty-minute 
sessions float on a sea of talk. I'm thinking of the way intense discussions 
begun, perhaps, back in 1980, motifs, reformulations continue for years. Every 
summer I see Bread Loafers hug and then immediately take up conversations as if 
they’d been interrupted for moments instead of months. It sounds pretentious to 
say it here, but the unpretentious talk that goes on and on in the Barn and 
under the trees distinguishes Bread Loaf from other communities by satisfying a 
basic human need to take beliefs and ideas seriously. You visitors know better 
than I the distances these seniors have traveled to be here tonight: I want to 
claim that they and we talked our way into Bread Loaf and are drawn back and 


bound to the mountain by Bread Loaf talk. 


There is no stronger argument for students and teachers to practice the art 
of what Auden calls “polite conversation" than- the claim that such talk makes 
literature accessible. The talking and the reading and the thinking create each 
other--and create at the same time a culture, a multi-cultural community that 
invites all of us to bring our own histories and personal Knowledge to bear upon 
the literature we are reading and writing and the teaching we are planning. 


What Bread Loaf offers, what we offer each other, are ways to imagine the 
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complexities and mysteries of human experience, ways ranging from the intense, 
compressed visions of the poet to our own relaxed, everyday discourses. 
| Nancy Martin, a wonderfully sociable woman herself, has sharpened our 
| notions of the relation between talking and learning: 
| 
«2:1 would suggest that we all need to work through, sort, organize 
and evaluate the events of our daily lives. Sleeping, we do this in 


i dreams; waking, in internal monologues and relaxed talk. As 
individuals, we have to assimilate our experiences and build them into 


our continuing picture of the world; as social beings we need to 


legitimize the world picture we are constantly constructing and 

| Maintaining. So we hold out to others--in talk--our observations, 

| discoveries, reflections, opinions, attitudes and values; and the 

| responses we receive in the course of these conversations profoundly 
affect both the world picture we are creating and our view of 


ourselves. Seen thus, all talk is significant and is the chief means 


by which we develop as individual and social beings. 


| 
| 
| I hope it’s clear from what I’ve been saying that while technology has 
conquered the moon, it has not conquered the mountain. Even while the 
3 AppleCellar continues to vibrate from the final surge of inputs, I want to bear 
witness to this truth: at Bread Loaf we may chatter at cocktails but we do not 
l 


speak computerese. John Elder described earlier this summer our romantic use of 


hy the word processors as tools for spontaneous expression and passionate, highly 
personal written conversations, otherwise Known as letters. Successfully or 
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not, here we are resisting efforts to make written and spoken language and 


A literature objects of quantitative, non-evaluative study, capable of description 
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in data bases. Here intelligence is not reduced to binary opposites. 


In foreign language schools, beginning students participate in 
"conversation classes." In carefully designed lessons, they take on different 
roles: a person at the Post Office, discussing the package she wishes to mail; a 
person in the bank, discussing her account. I mention this highly successful 
approach only because the staged talk of foreign language instruction resembles 
too much most school talk in general: it is controlled, staged, set, 
predictable. Practice instead of the real thing. In contrast, Bread Loaf is 
different Kind of language ‘Suentianys where the thing we study is the thing we 
do: the focus ison the making of meaning, not dummy runs but the give-and-take, 


rough-and-tumble of real human experience. 


Emphasizing the contrast is important. In this exemplary community, we 
offer whatever expertise we have, but when we leave Bread Loaf, it’s difficult 
to get in on the conversations that have enormous practical power in business, 
political, and social organizations--at global OR local levels. We have to put 
our two cents’ worth in, to speak up, to believe that our intuitions and 
experiences are important. And with everything else we’re responsible for, as 
teachers we are responsible for inviting students to question, speculate, to 
talk about the connections between what they’re doing in school and their 
lives--and for respecting their talk. We all of us need to be passionately 
curious, about the past that’s embodied in literature and about our actual 
historical lives and futures. This doesn’t make things easier, but it’s too 
risky for us and them to remain silent. We must be zealous about these matters, 


even if we seem naive, even if we can’t prove that our voices count. 


This commencement address echoes as it must the general everyday talk of 
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the place and the other addresses that you and I have heard. I cannot escape the 
notion that I am " a belated speaker who has no voice of my own but who must 


echo other stronger voices." Earlier this summer Walt Litz remarked that Samuel 
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Johnson was probably right to argue that lectures are simply unnecessary in an 
age when books are plentiful and so many read. Of course, I agree with Johnson 


and Walt, so I’ve come to view this address tonight as a special privilege--a 
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kind of luxury--permission to have a long conversation with friends and honored 
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guests who have agreed, by convention, not to interrupt. 
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As for the seniors we honor here tonight, Bread Loaf talk, like it or not, 


is as much a part of your idiom as the flavor and sound of your most intimate 


—— 


speech is a part of Bread Loaf. You have acquired a rare mountain dialect and a 


s 


manner of thinking, I suspect, that will identify you instantly to other Bread 


D —— 


Loafers. Having had you here, it will be impossible for us to say the same old 
things in the same old way. Having been here, it will be impossible for you to 


avoid taking Bread Loaf into the schools and even into the world. 
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SOME HANDY ADVICE 


When you came around that curve in the 
road and saw the big blue sign that says 
"Caution! Students!" did you wonder who 
was being warned? The Bread Loaf students 
or the rest of the world? I did. 

Actually, it was a good thing I slowed 
down when I saw that sign. Not only be- 
cause Bread Loaf goes by in two seconds 
if you're cruising, but also because there 
were people hugging each other all over 
the place--on the sidewalk, in the road, 
on top of the stone wall. They were obliv- 
ious to everything. I wondered if someone 
was going to rush up and hug me when I 
Stepped out of my car. 

No one did. I felt a bit like an alien, 
being the only unhugged person in sight. 
So I got down on the ground and did some 
Stretching exercises, both because I was 
tired from the long drive and because it 
gave me something physical to do. All the 
huggers were laughing and squealing. 

But here was the real trick. It's hard 
aot to feel overwhelmed in your first 
hours; everyone expects you to feel over- 
Whelmed. But if you act as if you've been 
here before, strange things happen. When 
I gravitated toward the front desk, I was 
80 dazed by everything that I must have 
seemed perfectly composed. Bob Handy shook 


my hand and said, "Hey! How have you been?" 


as if I was a Bread Loaf veteran. 

"Fine, fine,” I said, giving his hand 
the old squeeze. Then I had to ask ques- 
tions which revealed me as a green rookie. 

I could have sworn I knew you," Bob said. 
We laughed. 

Whoever you are reading this, you green 
rookie, I'm sure you've seen that "green" 
is the color to be here at Bread Loaf-- 
it's exalted, not lowly. People do every- 
thing to help you. And now, why don't you 
8° up to Bob Handy, put out your hand, and 
Say, “Hi Bob, how've you been?" 
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A LAST SUPPER 


My last day home I stood in the hot sun to 
buy fresh shrimp and crab. from the 
Galveston truck that made regular runs to 
Iowa. That night I made Crab-Corn Chowder 
and Shrimp Creole--a last supper in case 
my plane crashed. 

My next fear was the Keeler Gulf Sta- 
tion where I was to get off a Vermont 
Transit bus from the airport. I had the 
image of a two-bit stop in the middle of 
nowhere. I would be standing in the dust 
when the bus pulled away and all these 
country Vermonters would be sitting in 
their coveralls with grass in their youths 
saying, "Yup." The way they do in the 
Pepsi commercials. 


I split the taxi ride (to aveid Keeler's 


and my fear that the assured Bread Loaf 
van would not be there) with a Spanish 
student going to Middlebury. At least she 
spoke English. The taxi driver had a hard- 
bound edition of Carlos Castenada on the 
dash and took an alternate route to US 7 
he said was a shortcut. I wasn't sure I'd 
ever make it to the Mountain. 


WEAST 


On the last day of classes in 
summer '84, writers in the Writing 
Prose Non-Fiction and Writing 
Responses to Literature classes 
were asked to give instructions 
for newcomers to Bread Loaf this 
summer. Here are some of their 
responses, 


Number 1 Summer 1985 

Bread Loaf School of English 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


When I got to the Inn, someone behind 
the desk said, "Oh, we've been waiting 
for you." 
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ONE. OF YOUR BEST DAYS 


Just relax. Most of the people around 
you will probably be new, too. You've 
probably already witnessed several 
couples hugging within a few minutes of 
your arrival. Hopefully, one of those 
pairs will be me and someone I've always 
wanted to hug but never had the courage 
or excuse to do it. But really, just re- 
lax, because the people here, old and 
new, will take care of you. 

You probably feel like a lot of col- 
lege freshmen, but just think how much 
more mature you are than back...whenever. 
If you find yourself standing in a line 
or alone in a room, my suggestion is to 
be somewhat socially aggressive. Smile | 
and say, "Hi." You'll probably be re- 
lieving someone of the same anxiety that 
you're feeling. 

If you happen to be alone in your room 
then don't be alone. Go for a walk. It 8 
not that big here. You won't get lost. 
And there will be people, Bread Loaf peo- 
ple, great people, somewhere close. Ask 
any question--it has to turn out right. 
If it is addressed to an old student, 
you'll have it answered and you'll know 
one more little thing about life on the 
Mountain. If you approach a new student, 
you'll both feel relief in knowing you re 
in the same boat. It may seem hard to 
believe right now, but this will be one 
of your best days. Make it happen- 
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BEFORE YOU OPEN YOUR SUITCASE 


Drop all assumptions at the Front Desk. 
You'll. get them back when you have to go. 
Decide then if you want to leave them on 
the Mountain for good. l 

Open your mouth before your suitcase. 
Meet and talk to as many people as you 
can. That way you're more likely to sit 
with someone you know at meals. | 

Pick out all the activities you might 
enjoy and do them all at least twice dur- 
ing the first week. This eases the tran- 
sition from teacher to student. Besides, 
this is your vacation. Classes will con- 
tinue no matter what the Vermont weather 
does, so enjoy yourself. 

Leave the rest up to Bread Loaf. Its 
challenges will change as you do. 
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ANOTHER HUG 


My cousin dropped me off, I took the suit- 
cases up to my room, unpacked them in 
three minutes so I could rush out the door 
and try to belong. 

I certainly wasn't going to sit in my 
room and wonder what I was doing there. 

I had to see Paul Cubeta about chang- 
ing a course. When we had finished talk- 
ing, he walked me to the door and started 
to open it. I turned around to thank hin. 
I thought he was about to give me a hug 
but really he just hadn't moved away fast 
enough when I crashed into him. He gave 
me a hug because by then it seemed a lit- 
tle ridiculous not to. I thought, "That's 
about the funniest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me in a school. This place is 
going to be O.R." 3 
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PROSPERO 


Remember this: if Paul Cubeta didn't think 
you could do it, you wouldn't be here. 
This slogan is useful during all stress- 
ful academic situations. You wifl find 
that many Bread Loafers attribute mysti- 
cal powers to Paul Cubeta, that range 
from knowing your academic capabilities 
to assigning you a roommate who's from 
your home town, but whom you've never 
met. These touches of the Twilight Zone 
feed the legend of Cubeta as Prospero. 
So, file this thought with other newcomer 
information--when you think you're about 
to give up and pack up, or you think 
you're about to go insane, go see The Man 
instead. 
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SIX WEEKS | 


The first night I was here I thought, "Six 
whole weeks. My family is finally together 
for one summer and I end up here. Why 

did I bother? I'll never make it. By the 
time I get back, they'll have had all the 
fun and will be ready to go their 
separate ways. Six weeks is too long." 
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The next few days I tried to become 
friends with everybody. I knew if I were 
going to be here for six weeks I didn't 
want to be here alone. I talked to girls 
on my floor. I played volleyball. I join- 
ed the Madrigals. I went to lectures and 
movies and dances. Eventually the friend- AM 
ships formed and I could relax. At least 
I wouldn't be alone. 

Then the amazing thing happened. I en- 
joyed my classes. Of course I came here 
with the intention of enjoying them, but 
the first week had made that seem impossi- 
ble. The professors spoke so intelligently, 
and the other students all seemed to have 
studied the text for years before taking 


the class. I thought I would be swept away p 
like a piece of driftwood. So I decided q 
I'd learn what I could. I had gotten ac- ¥\" 


cepted, hadn't I? I would open myself up 

to new ideas, new techniques, and new 
styles. That was when I found I actually 
enjoyed my classes. I wanted to learn more. 
I wanted to learn everything. I wanted to 
grow and expand and take this all back home 
again. 

Sure there were still the struggles 
with loneliness. Certainly my classes 
weren't always easy. Sometimes I wondered 
again why I ever applied in the first 
place. But as I giggled with the girls on 
third floor and hit the volleyball over 
the net and reached that E “flat in a song, 
I'thought to myself, "It's only six weeks." 
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IMPROVED VISION 


A girl sitting to my right just said, "I 
can't do it." 

I beg to differ: she can do it. You, 
also, can do it. You are capable of not 
only completing assignments here, but you 
are also capable of completing them with 
distinction. Not necessarily the special 
kind of distinction that an A+ represents, 
but with the recognition that you will 
award yourself as you feel yourself grow. 

"I can't do it." Bah-~you did it enough 
to get here. Remind yourself of that, re- 
peat it as catechism in your head. Believe 
it. Attack your assignments, both reading 
and writing, with confidence, a confidence 
in part born of the fact that daily you 
are expanding. Already I have found that 
each day somehow miraculously prepares me 
better for the next day's challenges. 

Your academic sinews are toughening. 

You will find yourself during this 
Bread Loaf summer considering your upcom- 
ing teaching year, and-I wager that it 
won't be long before you're seeing a new 
image of yourself in the classroom, an 
improved image, brought about by your im- 
proved vision. 
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COBWEBS IN THE MAILBOX 


Try out for the play. That's certainly a 
project you'll learn from and be proud of. 
The plays here always turn out splendidly. 
If you're athletic, show up on the field 
for soccer, frisbee, volleyball, or soft- 
ball--at whatever time is announced, ready 
to play. And if you're not athletic or 
don't know how to play any of these games, 
show up on the field ready to try! If you 
fall on your face, you might learn a whole 
new game when you see who stops to help 
you up! It could be interesting. 

Besides having time to do things, I 
think the best part of Bread Loaf is that 
a person is never alone. Oh, she or he may 
have a "single" and nobody in the room, 
but I mean "alone" in a more personal 
sense. There's always someone struggling 
with the same paper you are, or who has 
one more cobweb in his mailbox than you 
do, or who happens to be driving downtown 
at the same time you need to go. Bread 


Loaf is a place to be with all those folks. 


Cheers! 
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THE REAL REASON 


You will find plenty of time between 
classes, meals, snacks, reading, writing, 
re-reading, and rewriting, to view an 
occasional movie (inaudible, but visual), 
hear a visiting consultant, or attend one 
of the few wine and cheese parties held 
by virtually every man, woman, and child 
associated with Bread Loaf. Each house has 


a party, each floor in the Inn has a party, 


the waiters have a party, and Paul, the 
Director, has one (or two) every week. So, 
between the sips of wine and the polite 
conversation, don't forget there is 
usually a dance every week to help you 
forget the real reason you came to Bread 
Loaf. 
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IN. THE LITTLE THEATRE 


"Hey, kid, is this your first summer here?" 


“Yeah, when do we get to buzz in for 
the bite?" |. 
"Hold it, hold it, Let me give you a 


few pointers before you get smashed against 


a leg. You gotta study these humans, see. 
Random biting just doesn't work well. Try 
to spot the returnees here. They're so 
happy running around hugging everybody 
that they won't even notice you. sucking 
out a bit of blood. The new ones look con- 
fused, and they'll more than likely swat 
you with a palm. But don't worry--that'll 
change within a week and you won't be able 
to tell the old from the new. Then it's a 
feast. You can bit ‘em in class, during 
the movies, on their porches, around the 
volley ball court, in the Little Theatre. 
I tell ya, this is the life.” 
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THE GREEN BENCH 


The Inn. The massive porch. The crowd 
gathered around the high-backed green 
bench. Panic. Second thoughts. A vision 
of sun-tan lotion, beach umbrellas, fris- 
bees, and the surf. Trade that for a 
stack of books? Instead of a beach bum, 
become a target for pot~shots by pro- 
fessors? 

Normal thoughts. All wrong, but quite 
normal. You see, Bread Loaf is the Inn, 
the porch, the books, the professors; but 
it is also sun-tan lotion, beach umbrel- 
las, frisbees, the surf--any landscape 
your mind can envision. Step onto this 
campus and you become part of the very 
heartbeat of imagination, of thought, of 
life. 

Bread Loaf is for you. Bread Loaf is 
the Barn--Princeton, Yale, McDonald's, 
the Capital Theater, and Studio 54 all 
under one roof. Bread Loaf is Ulysses, 
the Brandy Brook house mouse. Bread Loaf 
is a salad bar with Bacos every day. 
Bread Loaf is finding out that your room- 
mate is the funniest, smartest, most de- 
lightful person you've ever met. Bread 
Loaf is Y'EAST, where the life of this 
mountain and its people is celebrated. 
Bread Loaf is pancakes on Wednesday morn- 
ing and fourteen cups of coffee a day... 

Now, walk on up the porch steps and 
sit down on the big green bench. Bread 
Loaf is for youl 
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TAP YOURSELF 


Good news: The most difficult thing you 
will have to do at Bread Loaf, you have 
already done. You got out of your car. 
Now, all you need to do is remember why. 
And now that you are here, be like a 
sponge. Absorb. There are so many pools 
of thought here to soak in and grow. 
Stimulating candlelight dinners are not 
a myth in this Camelot. Tap yourself like 
a Vermont sugar maple and let those 
juices flow. 
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FLY 


Relax. Ease up. Singles hitters are wel- 
come here. Any way, you might be Pete 
Rose. Don't think about Robert Frost and 
THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH. Ordinary 
people come here. You can wear sandals, 
T shirts, and cut-offs if you like (You 
didn't have to bring your whole wardrobe-~ 
teaching skirts, dresses-~yeS> suits, 

the way I did just to be safe). You can 
even eat softboiled eggs and dip your 
bread in them at breakfast. Relax. 

What, you haven't read the Aeneid, 
Ulysses, and all the volumes o 
Remembrance of things Past? You didn't go 
to Harvard? Don't worry. Open up your 
ears and eyes and fly. People here won't 
laugh. They want to get to know you and 
your ideas. Oh, you'll learn a lot about 
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their ideas. You will read most of those 
books. But the teachers here are people, 
not talking heads or walking publications. 
Now, how to start that? First Wednes- 
day: smile and smile and smile and talk to 
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There are many things that I could say 
about being black at Bread Loaf, but I 
won't. The thing that I can say about 
being human at Bread Loaf is that every- 
thing you feel--alienation, loneliness, 


people in the Barn, on the porch, in class. homesickness--is valid and real. It will 


Ask those questions that you're afraid to 
ask. Every one of us started our afraid, 
too. (I bet you didn't drive past the Inn 
and up to the Snow Bowl the way I did.) 
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YOU CAN WRITE 


Don't sweat it--you can write. I asked my 
roommate to judge one of my first papers. 
He thought for about one second before re- 
plying, "I think it's disconnected. I 
don’t see how you got to the end from the 
rest of the story." 

"Thanks. I think you have a good point. 
1'11 work on it." He left the room and I 
bawled. Two days later I was able to look 
at the paper again, and the son of a bitch 
was right. I reworked the paper, let some- 
one else read it, and they liked it. I'm 
only three weeks into the summer, so I'm 
not perfect yet. 

Even if I incorporate somebody's crit- 
icism into a paper, I'm not likely to eat 
lunch with them for a while. But I'm get- 
ting better. 
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EMBRACE 


So you're 2,000 miles from home for the 
first time, missing children and friends, 
gardens and dogs--maybe especially, yes, 
especially, missing your stereo. So the 
happy ones around you seem to know where 
to go, what to do, seem to seem to know. 
Every time two or three returnees rush 
shrieking to each other's arms in a fren- 
zied dance of welcome, you die a little 
bit. At least you shrink a little. You 
doubt. > 

I promise: it changes. The loneliness 
ebbs, more each day and night as the Bread 
Loaf Community pulls you in, loves you, 
supports you, teaches you, listens to you. 

The first week or two of sleeplessness 
nights go away, too, that rigidity in the 
neck and jaw where all the tension gathers 
while you try to sleep eases and eases, 
and one day, then, you'll seem to belong, 
seem to know where to go, what to do. 

It'll help if on your first day you 
stage a welcoming embrace ceremony with 
other newcomers: hug, laugh, mockingly 
assert, "It's so good to see you again.!" 


pass. 
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PANIC ; 
A great panic clutched at my stomach and 
kept me from presenting myself to the 
series of radiant faces lined up at the 


_galad bar. I had to flee to my room, lie 


down, and grasp the sides of the bed firm- 
ly just to steady myself. 

I recognized myself as an infidel, the 
only one cloistered at the monastery who 
didn't believe, while reflective eyes and. 
serene smiles revealed the deep spiritual 
commitment of the others present. 

"Maybe this really wasn't such a good 
way for me to spend my summer after all," 
I surmised. "I should have become a bi- 
cycle messenger in San Francisco." 

Well, a week has passed. And I'm begin- 
ing to get the rhythm of it. Although I 


haven't bought an I Found It! bumper stick- 


er for my Datsun yet, I have to admit that 
my own eyes have sparkled more than once. 
(The radiation here is contagious.) 

A perplexing paper provided my rite of 
passage and initiation. I'm beginning to 
belong to being here. 

The one bit of advice I can offer is 
this: You can go to the first party. At 
any rate, pick up on the beat. Bread Loaf 
is a dance. Listen to the music. Live in 
the present. 
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The author of this last piece is identi- 
fied here because he was a Bread Loaf stu- 
dent who died'in an accident soon after 


last year's session. We print his statement 
to you as one more memorial to an especial- 


ly beloved Bread Loafer. 
ONE OF YOUR TRUEST FRIENDS 
There is a line in the catalogue which 


says,"At Bread Loaf, there is Johnson Pond. 


This understatement belies one of your 
truest friends for the summer: for when 


you are weary from studying, or too press- 


ed for time to take a walk or run, Johnson 


Pond there is. 


The touch of the water takes you some~ 


where away from Bread Loaf. It is simply 


too cold to allow any thinking. I like to 
swim across the pond to the island, then 


By the end of the session, it will be good; return, underwater in the coldest part, 


the mockery will have faded and you'il 
belong. 
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BOARDED AT BATESVILLE 


I was not afraid of Bread Loaf. I had plen- 


ty of time to decide not to come here. I 
boarded the train at Batesville, Missis- 
sippi on June 23rd, and on the morning of 
June 26th, I arrived at Essex Junction, 
Vermont. 

Two cabs and one bus later, I arrived 
at the Bread Loaf Inn. I was not afraid of 
Bread Loaf. I wanted to be here, 


refreshed, ready to write that paper. 

When people say it's too cool or too 
wet to go outside, and they sit around 
drinking coffee, and can't muster the 
energy to finish what they're working on, | 
they should remember: there is Johnson 
Pond. 


Charlie Orr 
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WHIMPERING TIGHT 


Leavings always have been hard for me, 
even when I've got a place to go. Can't 
drag my body off the couch at midnight to 
brush my teeth and flick off the stereo, 
can't bring myself to twist the knob on 
Mum's door to start the journey home on 
Christmas night. I prolong the staying, 
nesting down again on arms of chairs and 
straddling doorjambs. I like the comfort, 
the ease of staying, the warmth of rooms 
and other human bodies. 

When the kids were small and it was 
time to go, I'd bundle them up and lug 
them to the car--two soft, warm dead- 
weights, all floppy arms--until the cold 
would snap them whimpering tight to me and 
wake them till the engine lulled both back 
to sleep. This summer my children hauled 
my books and bags out to the car and 
shooed me on my way. "Enjoy," they said. 
"And write!" For the first time I was the 
smallest one. They lord it over me..."But 
Mum, you are so-o small...You've shrunk... 
Doomed to be a squeeb forever," they say 
with glee. They think they are so clever, 
these teenage bodies loping up my stairs, 
siphoning milk straight from the gallon, 
whirling me around the house, and reveling 
in order overturned to chaos. 

It rained or misted the whole long ride 
up. I didn't even crank up my usual 
righteous indignation over pretentious 
fluffheads I assumed I'd meet "on the 
mountain." I was just too pooped--just 
felt too sad and disconnected. 

Years ago the three of us might have 
counted out-of-state license plates or 
played word games, especially after the 
sandwiches had run out. Yesterday, I 
checked off landmarks in my head: stop at 
Womynfyre in 'Hamp, skirt Vernon with its 
power plant, pass the diner on 103 where 
I'd bought a frappe on the way up last 
year. I drove past cows, and still there 
was the tug that felt like severe indi- 
gestion. A little fella, pedaling fierce- 
ly in the rain, turned up his driveway. 


Brenda Finn 
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THAT WAS THE WEEK OF RAIN 


The soft swish of rain, washed grass, 
chill curling like smoke around my bones, 
damp bedspread, wet socks, sky the color 
of dirty sheep--all these things I remem- 
ber though I live in Montana now, where, 
as Ivan Doig puts it in This House of Sky, 
"It rained for three days, once, which 
was all the rain we could imagine." I 
have not always been a Montanan though; 
some would say that with only three years 
residency I am not a Montanan yet, and 
the feel of many New England rainy spells 
is encoded in my brain. 

After the first gray days at Bread Loaf 
this summer, I remembered them all. The 
mountain seemed strangely empty as silent 
students swathed in wool and vinyl emerged 
for meals or classes, then disappeared 
into dorms. I thought with dreadful fore- 
boding of a childhood summer when it rain- 
ed every day for a month, and I watched 
with dismay as the pages of my thirty 
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dollar Shakespeare text wrinkled and 
curled in the damp. But on Friday the sun 
came out, and the frisbees followed, and 
everybody was smiling over the fish. : 


Joanne Tulonen 
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THAT WAS THE WEEK OF COLD 


I am so very cold. My warm Southern blood 
was not prepared for such an abrupt change 
in temperature. We were warned that it 
could get cold here. For me, though, a 
cold day at this time of year means you 
wear a light cotton sweater over a light 
cotton blouse. 

When I left Nashville, the temperature 
was ninety-five degrees. The sun was 
shining at its hottest yellow. The heat 
was rising in blue and red waves from the 
baking street. The vinyl seats that were 
scorching when I got into the car gradual- 
ly began to stick to the backs of my legs 
as my perspiration cooled the seats. 

Just three hours later in Burlington, I 
discovered that my light summer sweater 
wasn't enough to protect me from the damp 
winds. The weatker reminded me of home. 
The only difference was that home is cold 
in January, not at the end of June. I 
thought it would be nice to escape the 
heat of home, but I didn't want the re- 
turn of winter. 

The old saying that you never appreciate 
what you have until it's gone is true. I 
will never again complain about heat. I 
welcome the heat. I long for the sensation 
of perspiration running off my forehead, 
making it difficult to keep my glasses on. 
I listen for the katy-dids who sing when 
the sun is at its hottest, for when they 
finish their song the evening will be 
pleasantly cool. I look forward to the 
heat lightning that brightens the night 
sky, and the thunderstorm that will end 
an extremely humid day. 
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Summer should not be cold. Summer 
should be perspiration, and thunder, and 
heat. Summer should be a tall glass of 
ice water and a rocking chair and listen- 
ing to family members tell stories of a 
past that could only have been lived in 
the beautiful, envoloping heat of the 
South. 


Linda Allen 
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TRAIN UP A CHILD 


It's a Saturday, a cool, cloudy, ready- 
to-rain-any-minute Saturday at Bread Loaf. 
What else is there to do besides read and 
write? 


* * * 


Saturday morning in the kitchen, we hear 
Dad telling Mom to call Co-op, "Pind out 
why-in-the-hell they haven't filled the 
tank yet" and this afternoon she's sup- 
posed to disk south of the house. He stops 
by the TV on the way out, "You kids get 
that TV off and get outside." Rubbing his 
face, he sorts chores, and with the scheme 
fuzzy, begins, “I want you kids to pick 
up those oil cans around the gas house... 
You boys help Jack unload those cattle 
when he gets here..." Then directing his 
eyes to me, "You and Susie walk down to 
Miller's before they start driving the 
cattle, get all the gates open, and keep 
those cattle out of Miller's yard." The 
day began. 

Once we pulled big weeds out of the back 
yard. The lawn mower had been broken down 


it was a secret. 

Dad was always a reader. Mom wasn't. She 
was always too tired, often going to bed 
early with a headache. If she did read, 
it was a Reader's Digest article, though 
now she reads Farm Wife and Successful 
Farming, the articles that tell her news 
like not having to write down your mileage 
--so. you can get a tax deduction--every 
time you drive the pickup down to check 
the cattle. Dad read before dinner--that 
was somewhere between 11:30 and 3:00 or 
whenever he came for it. He'd lie down to 
wait dinner, the newspaper gently lowering 
until his eyes closed in sleep and Mom 
sent us in quietly and with some distance 
for he'd sometimes bolt up wide-eyed to 
say, "Dad, dinner's ready." And he read 
at night and through the night. You might 
come downstairs in the dark and see Dad, 
pillow bent up under his head, shade tilte 
or completely off, still reading. In the 
morning, night gnats lay dead, sprinkled 
around his side of the bed. Years later, 
after he became the self-made man, he 
still wore dimestore reading glasses; and 
in both the lean and the fat years he ¢ 
broke the books’ spines and curled their 
pages, treating them so badly they often 
couldn't be read again. Except at noon, 
he never read during the day unless it 
was raining, raining enough that he could- 
n't work. 
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I have a hard time reading and writing 
on nice days. Sunny days are for the kind 
of work I love, mowing the lawn, weeding 
the garden, riding the horse to check the 
cattle, taking dinner to the field, and 


for weeks and Mom wanted it fixed. "Damnit ,moving the seed truck during the planting 


you think that yard's gonna yield anything 
you can put on the table?" he'd say. "You 
got four kids, they can pull those damn 
weeds."" It was asinine since the yard was 
an acre-plus and weeds anyway. It was 
work, though, and all my father and even- 
tually Mother» were interested in doing, 


rush. Reading and writing simply aren't 
work in the Blythe sense of the word. 
Today is Saturday at Bread Loaf. It's 
rainy and I’m writing easily. Can I per- 
ceive this as my work for the summer? 
I'll tell you come sunshine and tonight 
I'll pray for a damp summer. If you see 


in teaching us to do. The McKinnises could me next Saturday--providing there's sun- 


be gossips and the Holts snobs, but the 
Blythes knew how to work. 

That summer Mom got True Story--by mis- 
take, she said. My sister and I fought 
quietly over the newest issue. If she 
heard us maybe we'd have to wash windows, 
which wouldn't have been bad, but she 
didn't spend money on stuff like Windex. 
Just a little bit of all-purpose ammonia 
in a pan of water, another pan of rinse 
water, and three towels, one to wash with 
and one to rinse with and one to dry and 
polish with. We took turns juggling the 
junk from the ladder top. Working in uni- 
son was crucial. Wet rag in hand, we mir- 
rored the other's motions under Mom's 
glancing guidance from the kitchen, glar- 
ing at each other. "IT'S ALL YOUR FAULT." 
I hated it when Mom spelled my sister, 
gone to the bathroom. Swirling circles 
over the glass, she'd constantly tell me 
how to hold the rag and peck on the damn 
window, pointing out little bits of bug 
“doo" L'd misead.,, We resad quietly, Jiba 


shine--in front of Paul Cubeta's door, 
don't worry, I'll just be asking him for 
some weeds to pull. 


Terry Cox 
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FIRST DAYS 


Timing matters. 

Knowing just when to leave the room, 
descend the steep stairs and appear before 
the flock gathered outside the dining 
hall door, around the front desk, in 
front of the fireplace and the mailboxes 
can mark the difference between a day 
that'll delight and ane that won't. 

Not at all a gregarious sort of person 
I register dismay at this morning's sight- 
ing. Among the three dozen or so waiting 
for breakfast I see no familiar face. Not 


easy--especially for me, especially at 
five to sevan on a cold detzrly mocuing-— 
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to intrude upon reunions in progress. I'11 
bide my time by checking out the mailbox 
combination, proving yet again that the 
letters and lines in the proper position 
will allow me access to the forwarded 
bills of the summer. A bad move. No sooner 
have I opened the bepixktingts box than a 
quartet of chatting folks whirl around the 
cornor from the bulletin board outside 

the book store. They park themselves in 
the path, the only path that leads from 
the mailboxes past the brown wicker chairs 
and then on to all. the rest of the world. 
Trapped. ~~ 

I have, I suppose, a couple of options. 
For a normal person the choice is so ob- 
vious that the situation is no situation 
at all. No peril here. For a not so nor- 
mal person the scene reeks of peril. I 
could, I suppose, merely intrude upon the 
conversation of the group, excuse myself 
as a gentleman would, and continue about 
my life. All too easy. Their animated con- 
versation drips with intelligent insight 
into literature and into what is not lit- 
erature. Maybe I can be busy at the mail- 
box till the crowd disperses. Silly, 
though, to repeat the opening and the 
closing of an empty mailbox. Someone might 
see. This moment will pass, I tell myself. 
And besides here is a chance to meet new 
people, to discover new insights, new 
attitudes. They do, though, seem a tightly 
knit group reliving the adventures and 
triumphs of past summers on the mountain, 
regaling with remembrances of winter 
escapades at regional conferences, de- 
lighting in shared classes for this sum- 
mer. I don't think I should interrupt all 
that. I don't think I could contribute 
much to all that. 

Then,my prayers answered, the breakfast 
bell sounds. And because the happy group 
strolls over so leisurely~-as is the wont 
of experienced Bread Loafers~--toward the 
door, I am free at last, free at last, 
thank God Almighty, I'm free at last. 


Ken Jones 
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June 28, 1985 


The authorities say defective equipment, 

I think it was the road and the rain. I 
was too broke to buy new tires for the 
rear, too. For once, I think my motivation 
was honest.I was going to the library in 
town to find a book which I had been un- 
able to find anywhere else. I refused an 
offered drink. Although love was on my 
mind, I sought none=mexcept:.inymefories. 
And I was surrounded by a sense of peace-- 
the mountains, the stream and the rhythmic 
rain--and confident my work would get done. 
The sudden rising tide in the road behind 
me pushed my car like it was a young boy's 
raft in the surf. The back of the car went 
down the road first, so I couldn't possi- 
bly steer. No, I wasn't speeding. Every- 
thing moved very slowly in broad swatches 
of black and green and grey. 


« It48 embarrassing being on the wrong 

side of the road. I knew I would need a 

wrecker to pull me out. When the car { 

stopped backing toward the ditch, it 

simply exchanged top for bottom. It is a 

contrary car. I looked out the windshield 

into the grass and the daisies ahead of 

me. Bridal lace and Indian paint brushes 

were there, too, but I didn’t see them; 

I felt grief for my car. It hung suspend- 

ed from its hood and trunk lid. I don't 

remember ever being upside down myself. Jo 

I don't know how I got on my hands and 

knees on the top, now the floor of the 

car. Crosby, Stills and Nash from the et 

tape player and I from my seat had just 

finished "Blackbird Singing in the Dead 

of Night." Then the road and my car turn- 

ed the world upside down. The tape was 

still playing when I smelled gas and 

felt like I used to feel hiding under wk 

Grandma's dining room table. I wanted out 
I didn't want anyone to see me like 

this. I reached over to the door, unroll- 4 > 

ed the window and crawled out,jumping to 

my feet and waving my arms like I used 

to do at the track to show my mother I 

was all right. I was never hurt then, 

either. Who can understand it? Only the 

good die young? Coming up the mountain 

in a pick-up truck two men, instead of 

my mother, saw me waving and stopped. 

“Is that your car?" they asked. People 

say the funniest things at accidents, but 

I bit my tongue. I looked down at my wet. 

grass-stained pants and looked over at 

my hideous car. My left knee ached as I 

walked back toward the car and I could 

hear CSN singing. They had just finished 

"Dark Star" and were in the chorus of 

another--"He was playing real good for 

free." I reached in through the window 

before they could finish and turned off 

the tape player. 


John Evans À 5 
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AWAKE ON THE MOUNTAIN 


My teeth ache. Not a tooth ache, mind 
you, a teeth ache. If only there were 
some little hole into which I could poke 
my tongue, poke till the tongue ached, 
too, I'd be happier. Not a new problem 
either. About half a year ago the dentis 
informed me that I had some sort of viru 
that had settled in my mouth. The pre- 
scription for the penicillin helped. 
Well, the prescription allowed helped. 
Now I am away with no pills and no pre- 
scription and with the godawful teeth 
ache. And I haven't filled out the forms 
the nurse demands. No help there. 

Not since grammar school with the nuns 
have I offered up unhappiness or petty 
misfortune for the good of the suffering 
souls in Purgatory. And now there are 
countless--well for us countless, for 
the Creator nothing is countless——more 
crowded, I suppose, into the halls or 
the fielde or the whatever of Purgatory 
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than there were in my long ago grammar 
school days. I think there is still a 
Purgatory. Anyway, last night or this 
morning, whichever it is, I do little to 
bring solace to such souls. 

Ever lie in bed in the darkness wonder- 
ing just what the time is? Whether it's 
almost getting up time or just past going 
to bed time? That's where I was. For a 
time the place was silent. Down the hall 
a mattress complained as a Loafer shifted 
in his sleep. Another person opened his 
door, traipsed, I suppose, down the cor- 
ridor, closed the bathroom door, whizzed, 
flushed, returned. And I alone heard. I 
don't know who the person was. I'll never 
know. And I'll soon enough forget the 
incident. 

I took a bit of the sheet from Foley's 
and chomped on it. No good. Still the 
teeth ache. I got up and turned on the 
light. I wonder whether the wandérer down 


the hall was hearing me in my three o'clock 


in the morning peregrinations. I didn't 
wonder that then, I wonder that now. And 
I wonder now whether he bothers to recol- 
lect. that for a time we were probably the 
only ones awake on the mountain. Probably 
not. 

After lighting a cigarette, I shut off 
the lamp and sat in the dark, the red tip 
of the cigarette casting no light at all. 
Aspirin. That's what I needed. In the 
dark--I don't know why I chose to let the 
room remain in the blackness-—-I fumbled 
atop the bureau for the bottle. I filled 
my mouth with saliva to help the pills 
glide down whatever path pills take. 
Silly not to trudge the twenty or. so yards 
to the bathroom--especially silly since 
I'd have to trudge there in a few minutes 
anyway. 

Five hours till breakfast. Five weeks 
and five hours till breakfast in Newbury- 


port. Five years, five weeks and five 


hours till breakfast who knows where. Just 
maybe those folks. in Purgatory were a bit 
better off that morning. 


Ken Jones 
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CHANCES 


Bobby Laudig would do anything, and if 
you wanted people to think you were brave 
you had to do it too. We lived near a 
lake with a cliff overlooking a rock ledge 
barely submerged. Bobby liked jumping off 
it so we had to also, but soon he got 
bored with that and wanted to dive., Next 
came flips. That's where I drew the. line. 
"No flips,” I said, but everybody razzed 
me so hard, especially the people behind 
me who hadn't done it yet, I gave in. My 
first and only attempt turned into a one- 
and-a-quarter. If you know anything about 
diving you'll realize that means you land 
flat on your belly. It hurt so much I 
sank to the bottom and lounged in the. mud 
awhile before surfacing. 


When Bobby got tired of the cliff he 


‘found a sixty-five foot tree leaning over 


the water. He climbed up, tied a rope in 
the top and jumped out. "We have a rope 
swing now,” he said. l 

"Great," I said. The swing, when you 
climbed the hill behind the tree and 
pushed off, reached a height of about 
twenty feet off the water and then you 
had one second to decide you had no choice 
but to let go, because if you hung on * 
you'd smack into a very large oak tree 
back at the hill. 

When Bobby discovered the art of riding 
a bicycle off the cliff I found another 
friend. Though I lost track of him years 
ago, what Bobby taught me--taking chances 
~-has made life rich. 


Ike Coleman 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
TESTIFYING 


I remember being taught the books of. the 
Bible in Sunday School. We were asked to 
memorize the Old Testament first. In the 
church sanctuary, the chandelier had the 
same number of bulbs as the books of the 
Old Testament. One Sunday morning I looked 
up to begin reciting the titles silently, 
naming each bulb accordingly. Apparently, 
I was not the only child who'd discovered 
this Old Testament chandelier. A few rows 
behind me I heard a young voice cry out: 
"Duderomony is all blowed out!" 


Helen Oliver 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
EDUCATING DAMON 


Freddy comes into the locker room of the 
rink and says, "Daddy, can we go play on 
the trac-dy. I want to ride the trac-dy.” 

Jeff, his father with whom I coach 
hockey, says, "Sure, Fred. We'll go in a 
minute. Let Dad get changed first." 

I am impressed by two things. Jeff 
speaks to his three-year-old son as though 
he were an adult. He does not goo-goo all 
over him. He does not laugh unnaturally, 
tickling and playing. He talks rationally 
and directly. 

. The other thing that strikes me is 
Fred's lovely way of pronouncing tractor. 
I can't help myself. I ask Fred, "Hey, 
Freddy, do you like the trac-dy?" I'm 
looking for a little entertainment here. 
Hop, roll over, say "trac-dy" in that 
cute little voice. 

What I get is, "What do you mean, 
trac-dy?" 

"Didn't you say you wanted to play on 
the trac-dy?" 

The boy stands mute, looking at me 
serious, confused, his brow knotted just 
a little. 

Finally, he says, 


“It's not a trac-dy; 
it's a trac-dy." 
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I am flustered. What do you say to a 
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Less than a week later I attended a 


young boy who seems deranged when his fatherparent-teacher meeting and dinner. I went 


is sitting right there? The- confusion 
můddłfed my faces. Freddy walks over to his 
father, laughs, and says in that animated 
way children sometimes speak, "Daddy, did 
you hear that? Damon calls a trac-dy a 
trac-dy." : 

I had to laugh. I had been buffaloed by 
a three-year-old. I never again called a 
tractor a "trac-dy" in front of Fred. But 
he loved to tell the story. 

“Dad, do you remember when Damon called 
a trac-dy a trac-dy? He was funny." 

Sometime in August Fred and I are going 
to discuss Nietzsche. He'll be four by 
then. 


Damon White 


O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


EXPLORING 


I spent the weekend camping in New York 
with my five-year-old nephew Joshua. I 
hadn't seen him for any length of time 
since he was a baby. l l 
When the two of us explored the woods 


and the river bank, he saw large fish swim- 


ming in the shallow water. There weren't 
any fish. He told me about each frog we 
saw--"This is the daddy, he's going to 


work." "This one is the baby, outside play- 


inge. 

And then there were the bears. I saw 
them, too--six: two blue, one pink, one 
polka-dotted, two brown. We had to stop so 
they could walk across our path. 


Lisa Magill 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


RESIGNATION 


Up until the time he decided to hold the 
funeral services in the gym I could pretty 
much deal with the principal. This was at 
my first high school where I taught all 44 
high schoolers English, speech, and a lit- 
tle journalism, kept a low profile, and 


contemplated the wording of my resignation. 


At the beginning of the year I went to 
the principal and said that the yearbook 
class needed a camera. If he'd just said 
that the’ district couldn't afford it I 
could have argued the point and won. But 
he launched into a monologue whose theme 
was the crisis of contemporary adolescent 
culture. He asked weirdly irrelevant rhe- 
torical questions whose aim, I guess, was 
to decide then and. there why the students 
couldn't use cameras of their own, could- 
n't make time away from their lustful pur- 
suits to find a job to buy those cameras 
is they didn't have one, and sure enough, 
it wasn't long before he was reminiscing 
about his WW II days in Camp Carson, 
Colorado. I was from Colorado in those 
days, and I guess I reminded him of some 
soldier he shared KP duty with, while the 


majority of the Army was fighting far from 


Colorado. : 


becatise ‘there was free food and a chance ti 
to show my face to the adults of, the town. 
I' was pretty much just a rumor until then. 
I was still into my tuna casserole when th 
the parents began their questions. The 
first or second question caught me chok- 
ing: “What about a camera for the Advanced 
Composition class?" I relaxed a little 
when the principal stood to answer, but 
the first words out of his mouth were "Oh, 
Mr. Cound would know more about that than 
I would.” Damn right, I thought, but I'm 
not going through this again in front of 
all these strangers. I had barely stood, 
as prepared to recite the Communist Mani- 
festo as I was to insist on a camera, 

when the superintendent stood to say that 
the matter was being looked into. I found 
that mildly amusing, but this was before 

I knew that the superintendent was almost 
always as good as his word. And when 
another parent stood to say that if the 
board didn't buy a camera, the parents of 
the town sure would. I thought the matter 
pretty much decided. 

And it was. Pretty much. The next day I 
had orders not to spend more than $300. 

I was given five minutes off at the end 
of the day to drive 45 miles to the big 
city and buy a camera, film, paper, and 
chemicals. And when I returned to school 
after the weekend, delighted that I had 
spent exactly $299.90, it didn't seem to 
matter that the principal took credit for 
the idea as his all along. I even allowed 
the camera to be locked away in the 
school vault every night, though I didn't 
see much point. `` 

There was a senior girl at the school 
with a less than chaste reputation. At a 
school with a graduating class of 19, 
open secrets are easy to come by. 
` Once, a discussion between the princi- 
pal and me turned away from WWII to her. 
In an attitude I found out of place with 
what I knew, the principal told me what 
he knew of the girl, which was far more 
considerable than I did. He didn't 
ridicule her, didn't even make light of 
her reputation, but told me in a straight 
forward fashion of both her strong and 
weak points. There was sympathy I hadn't 
seen before, an understanding I hadn't 
suspected. He showed an obvious interest 
in seeing that things turned out OK for 
her. It was a good moment. 

At times, the principal was profound, 
even mystical, about education, but those 
moments passed so briefly that I was neve 
sure they had been real. We travelled 
back in time together to a year some 15 
years before I was born, to a place he 
hadn't seen in 35 years and that, I knew, 
bore no resemblance to the place he re- 
membered. I didn't have the heart to tell 
him it was now called Fort Carson. He 
probably knew that too, but he didn't 
bring it up.’ 

Once I asked him if there was any cur- 
riculum I was expected to abide by. After 
I defined the term, he allowed as how 
there wasn't. Another time he referred 
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throughout a one-sided conversation with 
a friend and me to his army days and when 
it was over said to my friend Steve, 
"Now, you take good care of him, Mike," 
as if we two were old army buddies and 
names weren't of too much import when 
going off to do battle. Ane when it came 
to my first evaluation that year, the one 
thing he pointed to with a professional 
flourish was my punctuality, when in fact 
I was about as indifferent to the daily 
schedule as I was to the idea of spending 
my career at the high school. 

All this mattered only by degrees and 
I figured it was pretty much what I had 
signed up for. And then one of the bus 
drivers died. I had been given almost 
daily reports on his conditio“ by the 
principal though I had never met the man. 
But the kids knew him well, especially 
the older ones, because he had driven 
some of them to school ever since kinder- 
garten. And I felt that my place was out 
of the way until the principal made his 
most bizarre decision of the year. 

The services were to be held in a larg- 
er town some fifteen miles to the south. 
Many students made vocal their intentions 
to go. This would have meant a day away 
from school because none of the expressed 
any desire to return after what was to 
them, to most everyone, not something fun. 
But the principal got it into his head 
that the state Department of Education 
would come gunning for him if none of 
his students appeared for a day. He show- 
ed no inclination toward going through 
with the day without the majority of stu- 
dents present or of cancelling the day 
altogether. And so, in ways known only 
to people in some position of authority 
in small towns, he persuaded the bus 
driver's family to hold services at the 
school. From what I understood, that had 
decidedly not been their purpose, but the 
principal prevailed. 

After the service, students came back 
to class in various stages of mourning, 
not too keen on diagramming sentences or 


. making speeches. But they were there, and 


the authorities were satisfied. The prin- 
cipal came in to remark on what a nice 
service it had been. 

These were the days that I was young 
and foolish. As sometimes happened, an 
eraser fight broke out. It was an hour 
after lunch, two hours after the service 
had ended. And in the halls was the prin- 
cipal, yelling at a student with an 
eraser in his hand. Just out of sight was 
me, eraser in hand, and for a second I 
was a student myself, at the wrong end of 
a discussion with the authorities, and a 
second after that I didn't care. 


John Cound 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


JUMPING AND DANCING 


Johnnie is my best friend, but even today, 
after knowing him for 12 years, I'm not 
sure why I like him so much. Lord knows 


he was often maddening when we were col- 
lege students together. And if we share 
a lot in common (and I'm not sure we do), 
there's certainly a lot we don't share. 


‘But we do call each other, we do see each 


other at least once a year, and when we 
talk it's always without have to set a: 
conversation up-~-it just goes. 

Our fraternity at college has a back 
porch, and we used to hold parties on it. 
I remember one spring, the day Johnnie 
got into Cornell Medical School, he was 
jumping and dancing all over that porch, 
and he fell backwards off it. He didn't 
even wait to see if the breath was knock- 
ed out of him: he just kept on jumping 
and then he climbed up the porch and kept 
on dancing. We couldn't tell if he was 
hurt, and he didn't have any time to let 
us find out. 

I've liked Johnnie partly because he 
could always figure me out, and because 
I could never understand him, or not 
much anyway. He delighted in doing what 
people said couldn't be done. So many at 
lemilton who were pre-meds were library 
nerds. Nothing was more important to 
them than getting into med school; they 
didn't party, they didn't care about 
other people, they didn't do anything 
except study. But Johnnie was involved 
with lots of things that didn't really 


. have much to do with medicine. He was an 


arts writer for the newspaper, rushing 
chairman and then president of our non- 
fraternity fraternity, a great guitarist, 
and a great partyer. 

Two years ago I got a Christmas card, 
showing this funny looking guy complete- 
ly dressed in leather and metal spikes. 

I had no idea why the card was in my 
hands. Looking again, I recognized 
Johnnie, turned the card over and saw a 
note from him, and the whole story came 
back to me. He's a doctor, and until this 
summer worked at the Hartford Hospital 
in Connecticut. One of the things that 
doctors in big city hospitals do is treat 
patients who can't afford treatment; 
those people come in and get a doctor 
assigned to them. Johnnie was given a 
middle-aged woman one day, a woman suf- 
fering from several serious diseases. She 
was also under arrest for selling drugs, 
and came with a guard who stood watch 
while Johnnie treated her. 

The woman had to be admitted, and 
Johnnie became the admitting physician 
and the only doctor she trusted. It be- 
came clear to him that if she were sent 
to a regular prison she would die, and 
he wrote the judge handling her case, 
explaining that if convicted she had to 
stay in the hospital. He was successful 
in his efforts, and probably saved her 
life. 

During the course of treatment the 
woman's sons came to visit, two or three 
of them, dressed in leather and spikes 
and looking very, very nasty. They were 
loud and quickly upset their mother. 
Johnnie came into the room and threw ther 
out. He and they were both surprised he 
did it. After that, the boys behaved and 
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did what Johnnie told them to. Later, they 
explained that they headed the Savage 
Nomada, one of Hartford's street gangs, 
and offered to do anything for him, any- 
time. 

I didn't really know what they meant By 
that," Johnnie told me, “but I knew I had 
to have one of those uniforms for my : 
Halloween party." And so it was that when 
I visited one day that fall I saw a spiked 
jacket hanging from Johnnie's coatrack. 
Over dinner he told me the whole story. 
What he didn't tell me was that he was 
going to get photographed and have the 
picture made into his Christmas card. But 
I suppose if you can be doctor for the 
mother of the Savage Nomads, you can have 
any Christmas card you like. 

From Johnnie I learned to like Bob Dylan 
and Phil Ochs. From me and my mother he 
learned to like onions, mushrooms and 
lots of other food. Every summer when he 
has come to visit us on Cape Cod (where 
he has a standing invitation--the only 
one ever offered to anyone by my mother-- 


> 


to visit anytime, whether I'm home or not), 


we have, by steps, piqued, mystified, en- 
ticed, frustrated, impressed, and delight- 
ed him with what we've served. And so, for 
12 years he has done the same for us. 


Jack Hornor 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
HARRY 


On Saturdayŝ¢ġ I got to go to my dad's 
studio with him. We'd drive downtown and 
he'd stop and buy me breakfast, always the 
same...cream chipped beef on toast. Then 
we'd go the rest of the way to town and 
park on the curb in front of the. studio 
door. I remember it was a long climb up 
fifty dusty steps over the army surplus 
store to the high ceilinged rooms where 
Dad made his pictures. It was a world 
where blank pieces of paper filled up with 
people before my eyes...the amazing world 
of Harry. He was Dad's helper. He lived 
somewhere in the attic above the studio. 

I never did actually see where...but on * 
Saturdays he'd come downstairs and 
astonish me. He'd always ask: 

“Have you got it?" 

"Yes,'' I'd beam, ...inside my hand was 
the quarter Harry had given me...the 
magic quarter. 

"Let me see it," he'd say. 
over. 

"You can't lose this you know...it's got 
special powers." I'd nod wide- -eyed waiting 
for him to do it. ; 

"Let's see if it still works,” he'd say. 
Seriously I'd wait, hoping it still did. 
Then Harry would take that quarter and 
flip it way way up to the top of the 
studio ceiling and it would stick there. 
I'd just stand there with my neck cocked 
up looking at it. 

Then he'd snap his fingers and it would 
come down. He'd give it back to me and I 
would try, but it'd never get high enough. 


I'd hand it 
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"You just keep at it. It'll reach up 
there one of these days," Harry would 
say. Then he'd get back to doing whatever 
it was he did for Dad and I'd put the 
quarter carefully back in my pocket. 

Then one Saturday I went with Dad to 
work and Harry didn't come down. 

"Dad, is Harry in his room?" I asked. 

“No hun, Harry left. He got another 
job." My Saturday was squished. I follow- 
ed Dad into the dark room hoping that 
would make me feel a little better. 
Finally I just ask: 

"Dad...do you know how he did it?" 

"Did what?" 

"Made the quarter stick on the ceiling?" 

"No," he said, moving the prints into 
the stop bath. 

"Could you try it for me Dad?" Cautious- 
ly I gave up the special quarter to Dad 
and he flipped it high up to the ceiling 
-»ebut it didn't stick. 

"Well," he said, "I guess Harry took 
the magic with him." 


Deane O'Dell 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
A SMALL BOX OF DISKS 


For me, putting ink to paper is like a 
gardener clutching or smoothing dirt. 

It's squeezing the seeds out of the guts 
of a pumpkin. When poet Mark Strand eats 
poetry, he does it so the ink runs down 
the corners of his#mouth. Writing the 

"old fashioned way" feels good. What's 
more, I can do it anywhere: on a beach, 

in a tent, in-~God forbigs-a crowded 
Greyhound bus--anywhere at all! Imagine 
that! I can be sitting up straight, prone, 
curled up or variously contorted. I can 
underline, dot emphatically, dash and 
bracket a memory lapse for later fill-ins. 
I can write in bold strokes, abbreviate | 
at will, asterisk to add, slash to delete. 
When a word won't come, I can doodle in 
the margin until the marks shape a word. 

I can choose a comfortable stance and 
allow myself the flexibility and freedom 
to become inspired. Then I can express 
that inspiration in any way the confines 
of paper will allow. 

On the other hand, I know--rather, nate 
yet to know first-hand--that a wordproces- 
sor can help me to do all this and more. 
A cumbersome file cabinet can be replaced 
by a small box of disks. I can conjure 
up all sorts of personal and professional 
documents at the touch of a key. I can 
cut and paste, rearrange, and "slash" 
the production time drastically. And what 
results, unfailingly, will be legible and 
neat. For a cluttered person, this strikes 
a harmonious chord. Maybe, after practice 
and after all, I, too, will learn a sem- 
blance of organization and efficiency 
that a word processor promises and has 
delivered to its advocates. 


Jane Steiner 
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LEAVING THE PALEOLITHIC AGE 


What time I've saved editing! I've always 
enjoyed editing, always considered it the 
most playful part of the process, the 
easiest part--none of the awful birth 
pangs. You have something there to work 
with. But the tedium was such a discourage- 
ment! How much slaving for a few changes 
sunk here and there in a twenty page 
story. Hell with it, I'd sometimes say. 
Just don't have the time. It's hard to be 
a perfectionist when you're a lousy typist 
working with a Smith Corona. Every time 
you make a mistake, out comes the film 
cartridge, in goes the eraser cartridge, 
out comes the eraser cartridge, in goes 
the film... All that to change "ti" to 
"to"... But I was ecstatic...Now, if 
there's any problem at all, it's the in- 
verse problem. Word processors give per- 
fectionism an open field. Nothing is ever 
finished. There's always something that 
can be done. It's so simple...so I end up 
with a dozen drafts of a story, each 
slightly different. I can't remember which 
is current, which was the first... If all 
writers today are doing this, it's going 
to be hell (or a living) for professors 

in the future. I hear Raymond Carver some- 
times has fifty drafts of a story... 

I must admit that in the first flush of 
word processing last summer at Bread Loaf 
(using Apple Writer; I now use the in- 
finitely more powerful and less intelli- 
gible Word Star), I became positively 
evangelical. Foaming at the mouth, I'd 
descend on a-Bread Loafer still suspected 
of using a typewriter, and loudly inform 
him that he was living in the paleolithic 
age. Did he care? Most of the time, no. 
But I had the fervor of a recent convert-- 
I'd been saved. Really, I was ecstatic. 
Thought I had all the answers. It was a 
jihad. I spent one lunch haranguing a poet 
who used not just a typewriter but a 
manual typewriter. I reduced him to mute 
shaking of his head. No, no, no, never, 
never, never, he said... That afternoon, 
with the mistaken push of an "S" (Save) 
instead of an "L" (Load), I totally wiped 
out two weeks of work. I saw my friend 
the poet later that night; he'd heard 
about it from someone else who had heard 
my literal wails of grief. He just smiled. 

I don't think I've ever felt, quite, 
the utter desolation, the total-body—glow 
of despair that I felt when my text didn't 
come springing up on the blank screen. 
What I'd done, you see, was to save a 
blank file over my full file. Not wanting 
to believe this, I wildly reloaded and 
reloaded and reloaded the file, somehow 
expecting it to be reconstructed. I knew 
I was in the grip of a qualitatively new 
kind of disappointment. Where was my work? 
Where had it gone? Where had I left it? 
How to get my hands on it? Was it really 
possible that it no longer existed??? No. 
Yes. Oh my God. Fortunately, I was at 
that moment late for a cocktail party. I 
went over and doused my troubles with 
vodka and the comforts of sympathetic 
friends. They all understood. That was why 


they hadn't gotten into it, you see. Who 
can trust a machine that will do that to 
you? I became a hero of sorts. I was 
walking, wounded proof of all their night- 
mares. Yes, yes. 

It took me three days to screw my 
courage to the processing place and get 
back down to the computer center. 

One last thing. The green screen is an 
incentive, oddly. It invites me. I'm not 
quite sure how this works. But the screen 
is a world, just as the notebook is a 
world, just as the desk by the window is 
a world (the typewriter, with its single, 
inflexible line, is not a world). I used 
to have a teak desk by a window in a 
house in Amherst, Mass. Outside the win- 
dow were huge maple trees that waved their 
arms wildly, spraying light from the 
streetlamps all over the room, leaves 
touching my window. I used to look for- 
ward to writing because I knew it would 
take place in the world of that desk, 
that window, that tree. Somehow, though 
less completely and less beautifully, the 
green screen does the same thing. My 
students at school would say “You can 
really get into it," and they'd be more 
right than they know. 


Rand Cooper 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
ICE 


".,.Return your seat backs and tray 
tables to their upright and locked posi- 
tion for landing at the Anchorage Inter- 
national Airport..." It was Christmas 
vacation and as usual, I had waited to 
the last possible moment before return- 
ing to school. 

The plane dipped severely to the left 
and seemed to hop over a couple of big 
clouds. The lady next to me let out a 
low shriek like the one you say just as 
you come over the crest of the hill on a 
roller coaster ride. 

"Oh, it's always like this over the 
Inlet," I said. She gave me one of those 
smiles where your lips tighten and you 
lock your tongue in the back of your 
mouth and hold on. The plane bounced its 
way into Anchorage, arriving over an 
hour late. 

Pushing my way through the Christmas 
vacation crowd, I reached the North 
Pacific Airlines desk and bought a seat 
for the late night flight to McGrath. 
Moments later I found myself strapped in- 
to the eight passenger 207 bound for home 
I looked around the dark plane and dis- 
covered one other passenger, a girl I 
knew from Anvik, and a pretty young pilot 
I'd never seen before. 

As we taxied down the runway I could 
see snow coming steadily down. I wondered 
what it would be like once we reached the 
Alaska Range, that permanent layover for 
many a bush flight. Before I could give 
it much more thought the plane was over 


the Inlet and the wind was bouncing us 
avund like dire in a Parcheesi cup. As 
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the Anchorage lights faded into dark 
nothingness, I rested my head against 
the metal window frame and told myself... 
it's always rough over the Inlet. 

Nothing but the rhythm of the plane's 
engines and the intermittent whips of 
wind kept my mind company. My eyes train- 
ed through the granules of darkness to 
find the outline of a pilot in front 
wrestling the steering wheel. Then, for 
just a few seconds, he turned on the wing 
light. I could see only the snow hitting 
the steel grey wing. The wind increased. 

»eoeothe Alaska Range must be close I 
thought. I hope he's not one of those 
hot shot pilots who'll fly in anything 
--.again the lights came on. This time 
a thin line of ice had formed on the . . 
wing. 

»»-Don't you know planes don't fly with 
ice on their wings?...I wanted to scream 
but my voice had moved somewhere down in 
between my stomach muscles and nothing 
came out. He kept going. The wind's force 
picked me out of my seat, belt and all, 
and slammed my head against the roof of 
the plane. Reaching across the aisle, I 
grabbed the arm of the other passenger 
just as the light came on again. This 
time there was an inch of ice on the “%& 
wings. From the cockpit I could barely 
hear the pilot, ` 

"We have to turn around." 

He banked the plane for the turn and the 
wind grabbed ahold of us good. I blinked 
trying to decide if I wanted to go with 
my eyes open or closed. Cooled fear rush- 
ed to the edges of my fingers and toes. 

A thousand Oh God pleases whimpered from 
my lips as we plunged back through the 
night to an ending light...Anchorage! 


Deane O'Dell 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
MAGIC 


It's the sort of thing you really don't 
tell anyone that doubts `. your mental 
stability, and I certainly wouldn't men- 
tion it to a true religious fanatic, but 
more and more I am beginning to believe 
that the theatre is mostly magic. 
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The Writing for the Theatre course that 
I took last summer supplemented seventeen e 
years of theatre work--acting, directing, 
producing. It was early in that course } 
that I discovered impulse seems to be the E 
better guide to much of what happens in , J 
theatre. The first scene we wrote in ] 
class was a dream scene: we followed that ih 
up by reading an’ article by Sam Shepard, í 
who said that the playwright (at least in j 
his experience) is visited by characters ie 
who speak to him. These characters appear 
somewhere on the edge of consciousness, 
and all the writer really has to do is 
record what they are saying. In that man- 
ner, the dream world magically guides our | 
conscious thoughts. "9 

I swear this is true, and I have told 
it to only one person--a person I trust 
and believe trusts me--but almost half 
the scenes in my play Train Songs were 
written from the fringes of that dream 
world. The death scene, for instance, -- 





came to me that way. I had gone to bed Os t 
late one evening, around 2:00 a.m., and 
about 4:00 I woke saying "Harding Persus.' y 


I must have scribbled it down on an en- 
velope and gone back to sleep. It wasn't | 
until I returned home from work the next > 
day that I saw the envelope, or remember- Ae 
ed anything about it. When it did occur 
to me what had happened, that name, 
Harding Persus, became the basis for the ag 
end of that scene--where Belly is dying, !) 
and wants Mac to know his Christian given qi 
and surname before he does. When I wrote 
that into the scene, I had this sense that 
it was perfect, that it had needed to be 
there all along. I still feel that way. 

One earlier scene between the two hoboes 
was basically written with my eyes closed. 
It's the first part of scene two, and as ai 
I wrote, I could see either Mac or Belly 
looking over my shoulder, helping me 
write. I swear this is true. 

I probably shouldn't be telling this 
because I know there are homes for peo- 
ple like me, but that's the way it hap- {e 
pened. What it seems to mean to me is 
that the dream world is the true province 
of the theatre--that what happens in 
writing, directing, and acting is based 
largely on the magic of those dreams. 

T think this all applies to a connectior 
between theatre and writing--that if I car 
harness this subconscious, this fiction 
factory, in my playwriting, I ought to 
be able to do it in my other writing as 
well. 





Chuck McDonnell 
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| FROGS 

I was 8 years old and we were moving. 

i Again. I didn't want to move but I was 

| old enough to know that that didn't make 

je any difference. 

-Those last few days in Arlington re- 
quired little of me except that I stay 

ji out of the way. And so it was that I 

\ found myself out of the way at a stream 

l beside the nearby park, gathering tad- 

f poles with a friend. There were swarms of 
them beneath the shallow water, and once 
my friend showed me how, they were easy 
enough to catch, It wasn't something that 

g I wanted to do really. I was never one of 
those Dennis the Menace types, forever 
bringing back wildlife, dead or alive. 

= But it was something to do, and I went 

about the job dutifully, as if to prove 

myself to my new friend. He was all of 

10. I'd met him that morning. 

What we were going to do with the tad- 
poles once they were collected hadn't 
PIN occurred to me, After we had poured a 
dozen or so into a Mason jar, my friend 

| suggested that we take them to my house. 
f I didn't object. 

ah No one noticed us come in. My parents 

Í were upstairs packing and my sister, 


younger by ten months and someone I rare- 


ly thought about, was elsewhere. Almost 

as soon as we were inside my friend said 

that he thought the best place for the 

tadpoles was the toilet. Water to water, 

I guess. I was happy at the chance to be 

a rid of them. 

j No sooner had the last tadpole been 

swept away than my friend breathlessly 


» 
Dk 
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pen? Those tadpoles will grow into frogs. 
And after they do they'll come back up 
the toilet and be all over the house!" 
My only answer came in a whisper: "But 
we won't be living here then." I hoped 
that that was the truth. "That's even 
worse," my friend said, "because the new 
people will be here and when they find 
all those frogs everywhere, they'll sue 
your parents and take all their money!" 


With that he left me alone in the bath- 
room. 









| T hela the secret of the tadpoles with 
me for three days. It was the first time 
I ever experienced sleepless nights. 
During the day I guarded the downstairs 
bathroon, 
to make sure that the frogs" return trip 
pore. be a long one. I must have looked 
sad. 

The last night in Arlington my sister 
and I slept in sleeping bags on the 
living room floor. The rest of the house 
had been cleaned for the new people. My 
mother was in the kitchen putting dishes 
in boxes. Consumed by guilt, I confessed 
the tadpole story. I told her that 
gigantic frogs would soon overrun the 
house. I know she smiled, and later she 
must have laughed, but she said good 


night, sweet dreams, there won't be any 
frogs. 


















John E. Cound 
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announced, "You know what's going to hap- 


flushing the toilet continually 
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SHOW 


I had somehow managed to wander a little 
way off from my parents and baby sister, 
hoping to get a better look at the sheep. 
At age five, I'd already seen the Canfield 
Fair at least a couple of times. 

As I wandered, I yearned to touch the 
animals but lacked the convenient parent 
to lift me up. I thought about climbing 
into a stall, maybe attempted it, before I 
noticed a small gathering at an inter- 
section among the walkways. I maneuvered 
through the dozen or so people, and sud- 
denly finding no more ahead, discovered 
not far from me a beautiful black sheep-~ 
standing right in the open! I ran directly 
over to it, looked into its placid coun- 
tenance while petting it, mesmerized. It 
seemed we remained face-to-face a long 
time, though it may have been ten or 
twenty seconds, when I realized a man was 
shearing the other end of that same sheep. 
Having stepped into the middle of a demon- 
stration, I had dallied alone in the ring, 
aside from the man and his sheep, who be- 
longed there, as onlookers in every aisle 
were studying the spectacle. Why wasn t 
anyone else petting this fantastic sheep? 
I'd wondered. 

I now saw a little rope holding the 
audience back, that I had passed under 


without noticing. I rushed out to find my 


parents, whom I suddenly needed desperate- 
ly. 


John Krpicak 
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LIKE HORNS 


Rico knew he felt a lot different about 
the photographer the minute she swung her 
legs out of the taxi the next day. 


She wanted to photograph them playing, 


she had explained with a smile-~him and 
Big Boss, Angela and the others, as they 
roamed through the buildings and the empty 
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lots along Avenue B. 0.K. The kind of 
stuff they did all day, right? fhe laugh- 
ed. No problem. Sah 

Only now, there were telephoto lenses 
all over her body .like horns. 

"Ooo Hoo! My Avenue B Bunch," she cali- 
ed out from the corner. 

That made everyone feel pretty good, 
but it didn't really help, so while she 
bent over trying to shove a dull grey 
tongue of leader into one of her cameras, 
Rico asked if they could wander over to 
Avenue C, too. She replied: "Anything you 
like. The game. ís for you to pretend I'm 

$ not here," $ 
“Are you going to put us on tele- 
vision?" 

"I might." Her words, from far away, 
floated up through her hair. "If I can 
make this camera work." 

"Channel 12 is the best," they solemly 
advised her. "They got all the best car- 
toons," j 

Off stage, Rico ran a bitten nail over 
2 some graffiti he was leaning against. 
What was he going to do special for her 
to take a picture of? Sure, he knew what 
to do when no one else was around, all 


into "Big Fancy Bricks" with the windows 
N boarded up and played Hide & Seek until 
the stairs caved in? 

But this time, what did she want him to 
J do? Fire escapes? The hydrant? A row of 
| garbage cans? 
| She said she didn't care. 
4 Oh. 


Robert Spier 
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KNOWLEDGE 





As a young child, I was so sheltered that 
the only contact I had with the outside 
world came to me through the visiting 
local menial labor force. A group of mis- 
fits, eccentrics, and under-achiévers, 

| they were probably too smart for the 

t schools and so became a bit crazed by 
them. 


There was poor, club-footed Leo of 












































ing limp and could barely make it up the 
six steps of our back porch. My sister 
and I engaged in unceasing speculation as 
to just what his right foot encased in 
that grotesque block of a shoe actually 
looked like. Did he have toes? Scars? 
Growths? Was the thing shaped like a cir- 
cle? A square? A rectangle? I think Leo 
made us feel a little lucky. 

And there was Daryl Scott, the silent 
handy-man; part plumber, one-quarter 
electrician, one-half carpenter, he never 
talked except for "yes," “no,'’ and possi- 



















































































he was feeling gregarious. Yet rumor had 
it that he was very intelligent and wrote 

















Frances would always haye. extensive con-" 
versations with Mr. Scott in one of the 











right; remember last week when they broke 


Liberty Market who walked with a frighten- 


bly a single sentence on the weather when 


poetry. My mother told me that-my aunt. : 


; upstairs rooms after he finished work. I 


could hardly imagine them; my aunt was 
decidedly the most articulate and _ 
"intellectual" member of the family and 
what she and Mr. Scott could have had con- 
versations about (besides long-range 
forecasts) was unfathomable to me. Later, 


_ when we were old enough, my mother let my 


sister and me know that she thought there 
might have been "something between them 
years before. We agreed that this prob- 
ably meant reading poetry to each other 
under the trees by the pond. 

Other visitations were mere glimpses, 
still shots: the roofer, Mr. Caldwell, 
who, after tarring our roof, removed his 
shirt and slid down the slide three times 
on each of the three days he worked; and 
pink-haired Mrs. Sullivan, the cleaning 
lady who threatened that if I were not 
"nice" to her, she would quit, and then 
my mother would "fix' me by hiring a 
"colored" woman. The logic was too com- 


_ plex for me; and I wondered what was so 


bad about a colored woman anyway. 

All this was the beginning of my educa- 
tion. I learned that there were a lot of 
things "out there" that were simply not 
"knowable" in the way that reading and 
arithmetic were, but that the activity of 
"guessing how" or "guessing why" was much 


more fun than those other subjects. ` ` 


Dan Farber 
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I JUST KNEW IT 


On the little blackboard my mother had 
hung on the wall for my older sister and 
me to play with, I wrote the word pow- 
wow." That was before I started kinder- 
garten. When Mother asked me where I had 
learned it, I answered "I just knew it. 
Even though my sister often came home 
from first grade and, standing by the 
blackboard, taught me what she had learn- 
ed, I must have thought she didn’t teach 
me that word. 

I wonder if it was at that moment 
Mother decided her son could become a doc~ 
tor, or whether she had the idea in mind 
when she had bought the blackboard. 

That summer I took the first grade 
entrance exam at the parochial school 
where my mother taught. I don't remember 
whether or not she reviewed with ne and .- 
"taught for the test," but I didn't have 
any trouble with naming colors, geometric 
shapes, and deciding "which one doesn't 
belong." With a February birthday I start- 
ed school as a young first grader rather 
than an old kindergartener so I would be 
a year younger, my mother thought, when 
I graduated from medical school. My first 
day of first grade I won a little blue, 
glass-beaded rosary because I could read 
the word "pray" written on the black- 
board. I think I played with the rosary 
more than I prayed with it. 

What my mother hadn't considered were 
math and memorization drills. I would cry 





over trying to memorize the times tables, 


and now have to pause when I'm multiply-. 
ing the upper 9's. Her hopes must have 


been shattered the first time I ran cry- `` 


ing from.a flashcard study session with 
.her. From then on I drifted down into 
academic obscurity, only a name near the 
middle of an alphabetical list. 

. Years later in a math class the teacher 
was introducing algebra, writing values 
on the board and having us recite them in 


unison. "What's that?" he asked and point- 


ed to the board where he had written X6. 


"X to the sixth power or the sixth root, 


we said. 

"That?" pointing to (X5). 

"X to the fifth power or the fifth 
root," we said. 

"That?" pointing to (x4). 

"X to the fourth power or the fourth 
root," we said. 

I was being lulled into a vegetable 
state by the boring repetition of sound. 

"That?" pointing to (x2). 

"X to the second power or the tooth 
root," I said and wished I could suck it 
back in, but the laughter came. I wasn't 
making a joke. No, Mom, you need math to 
be a dentist. bette 

Years later, I moved from Pennsylvania 
to teach English on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota where I play 
with a big blackboard and attend school 
powwows. 


Bill Noll 
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MRS. YOUNG 


‘When I was six years old I was very proud 
of the fact that I could read and write. 
My mother had taught me how to write--in 
cursive——all the names of the members of 
my family. No other first grader in Fair- 
view, Tennessee, started school already 
able to write in cursive. : 

I flaunted my "education." I thought 
all the other kids were slow learners be- 
cause it took them a week to read one 
book. I read a book a day. Soon Dick and 
Jane were too boring for me. I just re- 
fused to read anymore. When Miss Beth 
called me to the Blue Jay reading group, 
I threw a temper tantrum and continued 
to play with my Play-Doh. I didn't want 
to hear about Spot chasing a ball or 
Sally tagging along behind Dick and Jane. 
‘Miss Beth got even with me. She put me 
into the lowest reading group; I stayed 
there the rest of the year. I didn't like 
her very much. 

If my family hadn't moved to Nashville, 
I would probably be a grocery clerk in 
Fairview. In Nashville, I had the best 
second grade teacher in the world. Mrs. 
Young would let us read anything. She 
even let me check out books from the big 
kids' section of the library. Of course 
I wasn't reading Tolstoy, but I wasn't 
reading Dick and Jane either. Mrs. Young 
introduced us to poetry and Dr. Seuss. 
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*She's probably the only person in the 


world who would read Tom Sawyer to a class 


‘of seven-year-olds. 


I should write and tell her how much 
I appreciate her, but I don't know where 
she is. 


Linda Allen 
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FUMBLE 


"n 


Sister Eugene had springs of gray hair 
that looked as if they were still wound 
around curlers. She always perched in a 
chair at the exit door of the coat room f 
as we filed in "One at a time, Buddies- 
and Susies, silence please" to get our 
lunch, 

One day as Ralph Patinella exited with 
his lunch, Sister dropped her pen. In 
Catholic school when a nun drops anything, 
there is a scramble for it much like for 
a fumbled ball in the NFL. Ralph Patinella 
‘was a great lumbering kid whose tie was i 

too short and shirts too tight. He look- 

ed a bit like Jackie Gleason. Ralph was 

slow on retrieving the pen and the rest 

of us were in different stages of getting 

our lunch. So Sister bent over for it. 
Time stopped. We sucked in our breath. 

Sister's whimper (as we called it--really d 

a wimple, the veil part of the habit) and | 

her hair had fallen off her head to the | 

floor. i. 
Ralph Patinella, in position for the d 

pen lift, was ill-equipped as we all 

were; for touching a nun's habit, much l 

less her hair. We were horrified. Ralph's 

eyes bulged and his Adam's apple attempt- 

ed a swallow. í 

It was years that we stood motionless 
and frozen, hearts thumping through our 
uniforms. 

No one dared to look at Sister. My 
lunch. bag was limp and soft in my sweaty 
grip. Somehow Sister got her hair back l 
on her head and we raced to the safety of 
our desks, praying fervently over our 
lunch in loud cadence, with Sister Eugenq 
strong nasal voice in the lead. 





Christina Chant 
OO0000000000000000000000000000000000000000] 
SHOTGUN RIDER 


I was only five but I remember my first 
day of school. We lived at Spring Lake 
and Dad had to drive me there ‘cause the 
bus didn't come out that far. When he 
pulled up in front of the school I remem 
ber thinking I'd never been inside a 
building that had that many steps to get 
to it. When we got inside it was kind of 
dark and I remember I had to wait all by 
myself on a hard wooden chair while Dad 
talked to the principal. Then he took me 
down to another room filled with kids 
about my size and a tall skinny lady who 
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told me where to sit. I sat down and she 
must have walked away because I remember 
walking right out the door and down the 
dark hall, catching up with Dad just at 
the bottom of the steps. 

"I'm not going to school," I said. Dad 
sat down on the steps and I did, too. 
About that time the tall skinny lady 
showed up. 

"Deane, don't you want to come with me. 
You can learn lots of wonderful things... 
like reading?" 

"My Dad can read to me," I put in. 

"It's nothing to be upset about. All 
children go to school. You'll make lots 
of friends." 

"I'm not going. I wanta go home." I 
think my Dad must have made some kind of 
sign to her because she left. I stuck my 
| lower jaw out and I shrunk up a little so 
I could hold my position. I think Dad was 
contemplating carefully hie next words 
when big old school bus two rolled up 
and Mr. Weezy got off. 

"Hello there, you're first day?" I 
looked down at my red leather shoes and 
tightened my lips a bit, so Dad had to 
answer for me. 

"She's talking about not going to 
school here, Mr. Weezy." 

"Hum. ..think she might like a job then?" 

"I don't know Mr. Weezy, she looks to 
me pretty set on doing nothing but sit- 
ting." 

"Well, I was wondering ‘cause I need 
someone to ride shotgun here for me on 
the bus." 

I looked up but I tried to do it so Mr. 
Weezy and Dad couldn't see me. That big 
yellow bus looked pretty exciting. I'd 
never ridden in anything with that many 
seats before. 

"Maybe you'd like to kinda check out 
the bus here and see if you could handle 
the job," Mr. Weezy said to the top of 
my head. 

"What's a shotgun do?" I said examining 
my new shoes, 

"A shotgun is the most important person 
on the bus. The shotgun sits right by the 
window next to the door there and keeps 
their eyes peeled to see nobody misses 
the bus. The shotgun yells'Stop,Mr. Weezy" 
when anyone is still out there." 

I took a close’ look at the bus and got 
up off the step. 

"You think you might be interested in 
the job?" I sort of nodded yes I guess 
‘cause I remember Mr. Weezy took me on 
the bus and showed me the window and 
everything. 

"Now, I was wondering, since you're 
interested and all, maybe you could start 
today after school. Do you think you 
could?" 

"Yes," I said feeling Mr. Weezy's arm 
go around my shoulder. | 

"Of course you'd have to work mornings 


and afternoons both though, would that 
be OK?" 


I nodded yes, ; 
"Why don't you come on in the school 
with me and we ean tell the principal 
































you've got the job? Maybe you could wait 
in the first grade room until it's time 
to work and all." I can remember follow- 
ing Mr. Weezy up those steps again to 
work. 


Deane O'Dell 
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PRELUDE 


When I arrived in Middlebury a few weeks 
ago, my parents told me that Polly Phil- 
brick had stopped down for a visit earlier 
that spring. I would have liked to see 
her. We could have reminisced about the 
old days. We probably would have been in- 
terested in each other's remarks, par- 
ticularly if I had said that I had fallen 
in love with her when I was in the third 
grade. 

I can't remember exactly when I began 
taking piano lessons from her. I know I 
had long since stopped taking lessons by 
the time I was in junior high though I 
still enjoyed passing Polly's house in 
Massachusetts. My parents would wake me 
if necessary, for they knew I got. great 
pleasure out of simply catching sight of 
the dark red ranch house a few hundred 
yards off the main road. Once, we stopped 
there. Nobody was home. I remember being 
relieved. The excitement might have been 
too much for me. 

Maybe I was in fourth grade when the 
lessons began. I recall no pieces of 
music, no recitals, and I have no idea 
how long I trained with her, but the image 
of piano lessons with Polly Philbrick 
will never leave me. 

I had other teachers--the one after 
Polly was big on scales, always scales, 
in those cramped practice rooms of the 
college music building. As we looked for 
an empty cubicle, all I could hear were 
the frantic sounds of scales and exercises 
rebounding through the doors and uninsu- 
lated walls of the old building. I don't 
remember that teacher's name. 

The lessons with Polly didn't take 
place in any closet-like practice TOOMS s 
but in the luxurious lounge of the women s 
dorm, right at the top of the hill at the 
college. This spacious room had red car- 
pets and lush Victorian easy chairs, with 
a grand piano, and a bench big enough for 
two. And we were always alone in that big 
room. 

K remember her as being short, light, 
and wearing clean, white blouses with a 
few ruffles, but it was mostly her kind, 
clear eyes, but also the round face with 
freckles, the red lips, and the short, 
trim redbrown hair. There I was, between 
attempts at the keyboard, sitting beside 
her, staring up at her for long periods 
of time, mesmerized by her beauty and 
without a clue or a care as to what she 
may have been explaining. I had certainly 
never before in my life experienced that 
kind of eye contact, and I'm not sure I 
ever will again. 
Chris Prickitt 





THE BUBBLE NEVER BEHAVED 


On‘ Mondays and Thursdays I dreaded eighth 
grade. On those days just after lunch I 
had Industrial Arts. 

I still see Mr. Stinson in a long coat 
like the ones butchers used to wear. At 
the front of the room was a large felt 
banner in blue and gold, like Cub Scout 
banners, that urged LEARN BY DOING. The 
room was filled with instruments of tor- 
ture in areas marked off on the floor by 
yellow tape, safety signs everywhere. 

The first project, a simple one to 
familiarize us with a couple of tools, 
was the making of a tie rack for our 
fathers.It'd be completed in plenty of 
time for Christmas, guaranteed. No matter 
that my father owned only a couple of 
ties or that I'd seen him wearing one 
only at my grandmother's funeral and at 
cousins’ weddings. . 

Mr. Stinson, a gruff full-time teacher, 
full-time farmer, handed the others and 
me blocks of wood about the dimensions of 
a carton of cigarettes, only narrower. 
We'd plane the block till the narrow side 
was level, level enough so that the bub- 
ble would stay within the lines, level 
enough so that no light showed through 
when the, I think, tee square was placed 
flush against a side that was not narrow. 
For me the bubble never behaved, the 
light always shone through. I ruined 
three blocks of wood. The other kids 
moved on to the drill press, to the var- 
nish, to, I think, something called 
"bevel." Even now I am unsure whether 
"bevel" is a noun or a verb. Instead of 
making a tie rack for the floor of my 
father's closet, I spent a few months 
making kindling for Mr. Stinson's stove, 

I remember that Mr. Stinson moved me 
along to the next plateau--constructing 
weathervanes. I advanced to the winter 
project without mastering the autumn 
project. We'd jigsaw, we'd glue, we'd 
clamp, we'd paint. They did, I mean. If 
the bits and pieces of wood had been 
handled properly, I'd have brought home 
to mother a wooden man who'd saw wood in 
the wind, the rate of his sawing deter- 
mined by the velocity of the wind. 
Neither one of us sawed much, I more than 
he only because he never sawed at all. 

He never became a man; some'll say I 
have. 

The other kids advanced to tiny tables 
and grandfather clocks. I finished out 
the year returning tools to spots out- 
lined in paint, sorting nails and screws, 
lugging barrels filled with wood scraps 
and chips and shavings and dust, pushing 
the broom, careful to sweep in all the 
‘corners. Mr. Stinson passed me for the 
year only when I promised not to elect 
Industrial Arts in ninth grade. Also I 
passed because he gave extra credit for 
empty peanut butter jars and for blue 
prints he could use with his advanced 
classes. I ate lots of peanut butter. 

` And God in His wisdom chose to make my 
father, ‘among other things, an electrician, 


© You'll see the difference soon." 


‘I saw the difference. Mike struggled 
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a person whose car trunk contained lots 
of blue prints. 

I remember one evening when my father 
fretted about the house, stormed between 
the house and the garage, searching for 
needed prints. I finally had to tell him 
that I was sure I hadn't, but just maybe 
I'd included them in a batch of prints 
I'd brought to Mr. Stinson that morning, 
a morning just a week or so before the 
end of a grading period. I assured my 
father that of course I hadn't rifled 
the car trunk. Maybe he'd left them in 
his office. I lied. Mr. Stinson agreed to 
meet my father that night at the school. 

My father returned with the blue prints; 
I spent several afternoons in my room. 


The next time we met in class Mr. Stinson ¢ 
told me that I needn't bring in any more } 
blue prints. 

ore 


Ken Jones 
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PAINT THIS PICTURE 


Mike Hall, 6'5” and 210 pounds, came to 
me after our first class in my spring 
elective course, Fly-fishing in Liter- 
ature. i 

"Mr. White," he said, "I just want to 
warn you. I've always hated fishing. I've 
been dragged along by friends who fish 
from big beats, and I've hurled some 
God-awful hardware off into some hole that 
I can't see in some damn lake, and I have 
caught nothing. No bass, no pike, no 
pickerel, no perch--not even an old boot. 
Nothing but sunburn and dehydration. I 
mean it's just plain boring. I don't mean 
to be nasty about it, but you've got your 
work cut out for you if you think you can 
teach me the joys of fishing." 

"Mike," I said, "You haven't really 
fished yet. You've only been spin-fishing 
or maybe worm-dunking. Those are just 
beer-—drinking pastimes for people with 
I.Q."s like deflated tires. That's not 
fishing. Because you're a man of couth 
and intellect, you're going to learn to 
fly-fish."" I paused for effect. "And fly 
fishing is an art. It requires delicacy, 
dexterity, concentration and intellect. 


































See the difference! One thing became 
clear through the course of the spring. 


valiantly his first few trips to the rive 
fighting odds that others didn't have to 
face. For example, his height was a real 
problem when I tried to outfit him with 
a pair of waders. The first pair he suf- 
fered with came up only to his waist. 
These are chest waders, mind you. The 
crotch reached to his knees. Imagine walk 
ing around in pants when the crotch start 
at the knees. Now add water. Moving water 
And slippery rocks of varying size that 
you can't always see. And a bottom that 
seems to disappear just when you need it 
most. But Mike persevered. He didn't quit 
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when, after five trips, he still hadn't you know. She's just prone to seizures.” 


caught a trout. He remained calm when- During her senior year Evelyn was ab- 

| his line tangled even’ though it often sent after lunch one day. When I asked 

) took him twenty minutes to untangle. He her classmates where she was, they seemed 
didn't scream at the ‘heavens (as his evasive. I shrugged and marked her absent. 


teacher occasionally did) when he botched Nobody really minded a day without Evelyn. 
a cast to a gluttonous tooth-pick trout A few moments later, though, the secretary 

$ (a “toothpick trout" is a trout whose was at my door. "Lisa's on the phone. She 
size is so remarkable ‘that your eyes bug wants to talk to Sandra. She says that 
wide-open as though toothpicks were hold- Ev called and threatened to commit sui- 
ing them). He didn't even lose face when cide!" Sandra ran to take the call and 


he discovered after his first day of then tried to reach Ev at her house. No 
fishing that you are supposed to wear answer. The girls wanted to drive out and 
your shoes outside the waders. check on her, which didn't seem like a 
One day the nasty grip of Fate let go. ‘bad idea to me, but the principal told 
Mike caught a trout seventeen inches ‘them they couldn't leave school. 
* long, a fine girth and broad back, and I dialed Ev's number again and let the 
è those incredibly striking rose-colored phone ring and.ring until she finally 
$, spots along the flanks. As I looked at `` answered. She was sobbing, hysterical, 
Mike--al1 6'5" of him--holding the smooth inarticulate, and wouldn't be calmed. 
wt length of that magic, the fish partly Then she hung up. I turned to Mr. Thorn- 
ij submerged and Mike not yet ready to let ton who was hovering over my shoulder 
T 80. They both seemed stunned, ` like a carrion bird. "Someone has to 80 
I out there,” I said. 
|! Damon White i "No kids," he answered. k 
: , "Well, watch my class so I can g0. 
boouooHaaSNSOEDOESDOGOODEODDO000000000000 "You have a prep period at the end of 
Mi the day. You can go then." 
| EV I opened my mouth then shut it again 
j i and returned to class. He didn't believe — 
A Once I had a painful and ugly boil on my it was for real, and knowing Ev, he could 


ear which I tried to keep discreetly hid- be right. The next. phone call came thirty 
den. Right in the middle of a discussion . ħinutes later. This time Evelyn was 
of Death Be Not Proud Evelyn demandéd in calling us, still inarticulate, still 


| a voice loud enough for all of Spring- ` sobbing, but now with a strange fuzzy’ 

| ville to hear, "What happened to your *"distance in her voice. "Slit wrists 

g ear? Did somebody bite you?" Then the and thirty valium," I heard her say. 

| harsh and slightly hysterical laugh. ' My class would have to get along without 

| I wondered what made her crave so much me for awhile. 

4 attention, I talked with her but nothing Ev's brother Mike had heard the news 

f really got said except that she didn't “as well, and had had the sense to cut 
like to speak about her feelings. I call- out of school before I did. When I 
ed her mother, but she had heard from “ arrived, he was staunching the blood. 


the school before, and I felt the window “His freckles jumped out at me, and I 
closing even as I spoke. "She's not that ` saw his hands shaking as he pressed the 
way at home," the mother said. ‘towels to her wrists. A glass half 






























































































One day Ev was quieter than she. had ` full of whiskey sat on the back of the 
been since the time she went to sleep on ` toilet tank, and an empty presciprtion 
the library floor during a computer © bottle lay overturned in the sink. 
demonstration. I savored those rare Two damp and bloodied towels were piled 
teaching moments not interrupted by on the bathroom floor. 

Evelyn. I ignored her as she stared dis- Ev was conscious but rubbery as she 
tractedly out the window and made strange, fell into my arms. "I'm such a fucking 
disjointed movements with her arms. Sud- asshole," she sobbed, then, "Please 
denly though, the motion caught’ Lisa's don't tell my mother. Am I going to 
attention, “Oh my God, she's having a die?" We drove the thirty miles to the 
seizure! she shouted, At that moment Ev, hospital at asarming speed in the 
crashed to the floor, limbs rigid, lip} Johnsons’ Bronco, getting flipped es hy 
bleeding, flailing arm knocking over a _ truck drivers as we tore past logging 














chair. Lisa fled for the office while I ~ rigs on Route 89. We tried to keep 
cradled Evelyn in my lap to keep her from Evelyn conscious by making her talk. 
banging her head while we waited for her. She had pretty much lost the sense g 
mother to arrive. > what she was saying, by this time, but 

The other girls were crying in the cor- obediently recited the alphabet and : 
ridor. After Evelyn went home we abandon- counted up to 100 and back. Then I told 
ed The Iliad and discussed epilepsy. Al- her te recite the speech. she had memoized 
though they had seen Evelyn have a seizure from Macbeth. "Tomorrow and tomorrow 
before when this happened, no one had and tomorrow," she began. I tried not 
ever talked with them about it. This fact to think about irony as I gritted my 
surprised me at the time, but when I met teeth and stepped down harder on the 
Evelyn's mother at the drugstore several accelerator. 
weeks later, I began to understand. "The 
doctor says. Evelyn doesn * t’ have epil epsy, 













































































On Monday Ev was all right and back in 
school, subdued for a day then lo 

ahd obnoxious as ever. She pushed up 
the sleeves of her sweater to show every~ 
one the scars on her wirsts, but she 
never learned to show the scars inside. 


Joanne Tulonen 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
ON THE DOCK 


Down at Little Hunting Creek the tide is 
“low, the water washed that morning into 
the Potomac, the river water gone to the 
bay, to the sea, to where the tide 
rides high in a place I've never been, 
and on the dock Ted and I sit fishing, a 
snapping turtle he has caught for 
‘company now a slow-moving out-of-water 
threat to my imagination, and Ted © 
brings in a perch from the sullen 
polluted water, and he gives it to the 
turtle which is sudden, clean, in an 
unexaggereted element it understands, and 
the turtle cuts a surgical V of flesh 
from the perch, and the fish flips 
wildly about the dock and then is still, 


and what I know that morning of mortality 


is low tides and fish without bellies. 


John E. Cound 


600000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


CLOSE BY 


I grew into Emily Dickinso's poetry about 


the time I grew out of marriage. 

I'd met Emily November of '63, my 
junior year of high school, the week 
Kennedy was murdered. We were puzzling 
over "Much madness is divinest sense" 
when the news came over the PA: 
‘President Kennedy has been shot in 
` Dallas. We don't know how seriously. 
‘Please file quickly and quietly to 

chapel where we'll join in prayer." 
Four-hundred-fifty grim, dazed bodies 
floated brutalized through miles of 
corridors and kneeled. ", . . How 


' public like a frog/ To tell your name the 


livelong day/ To an admiring bog!" 
played sacrilegiously through my brain, 
again and again. I chanted the sounds © 
to shut out images of skull and grey | 
cells spattered on a backseat 1600 miles 
‘away. A rosary intoned by Cardinal 


“Cushing would have done the same-—brought 


me to a numbness out of space and time-- 
but I had Emily's words close by and 
used them. "I'm nobody!" was the poem 

I had memorized, the one I had under- 
stood, although just sound and movement 
mattered that day. 

I met her again in the late '70's and 
read her close for something familiar 
‘and old-fashioned strange. I neéded to 
hear the conspiracy of “public, like ‘a 
frog" and run it through my mouth again. 
But Emily now had no sense of quiet, of 
people sleeping just upstairs. She 
fairly resonated through my place, 


the inexperienced, our test was conducte 


worry though that. the lineup of cars 
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this.time so clearly I felt I should, 
perhaps, shush her, put my hand over 
her mouth. I took to reading her at 
night, crumpling up on the couch down- 


stairs, the three-way light dimmed to the 


lowest setting, the stereo only hinting 
ballads or a harpsichord. 


Brenda Finn 


O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


MIND OVER MOTORCYCLE 


As a preschooler I had always eaten, 
scribbled, and thrown baseballs with my 
left hand. Thinking to do me a kindness 
in, a, right-handed world, my parents made 
me change. For a while I had the 
advantage of being ambidexterous, even 
into the third grade, but that ability 
faded with lack of use. 

Sometimes I think my “physical 
retardation" must have been due to a 
lack of competitive drive. But I wanted 
to play baseball just as much as the 
others. I simply couldn't coordinate 
eye and hands. As a result, I lost 
interest in most sports. 
klutzes can do easily: 
bicycle, and canoe. 

When I turned thirty-seven, though, 
that was no longer enough. I wanted to 
succeed at some physical challenge. I 
chose motorcycling. 

A friend steered me to a four-year- 
old Honda CL-360 combination street- 
trail bike, and I bought it. First I 
rode around the dirt loop that connects 
our small mountain development to the 
hard road; then I took my beast up onto 
the trails that spread out for miles 
through the forests. I was 0.K.! This 
was easier than I thought. I stayed on 
the thing, shifted gears, braked, and 
turned--all the stuff I would have to 
do for my motorcycle license. I even 
practiced the loops and figure-eights 
that I knew were part of the test. 

Feeling both confident and jubilant, 
I zipped down to Gettysburg to pass the 
short test that would certify me 
coordinated. 


walk, ride a 


_~ There was quite a crowd that day. 
. Lots of sixteen-year-olds appeared 
_@ager to get their first licenses. Ther 


was a crowd of riders, too. I waited 
patiently, observing each time a cycle 
rider took the test. Since the examini 
patrolmen didn't want to take their 
lives into their hands by cycling with 
entirely in the parking lot. I did 
hadn't left much room for bikers’ loops 
and figure-eights. Still, a patrolman 
said, "If you rode here, you can pass 
the test." And everyone was doing fine. 
When it came my turn, I strapped on 
my helmet, cranked up my green machine, 
and started my first loop. "Just fine, 
doing good," I told myself. Then the 
second loop and I went into my figure- 
eights. 0.K. so far. Then I saw that 


I did only what 
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I was drifting a little toward the line of people around here ‘have. I'm over- 
waiting cars, so I cut the already close whelmed when Thear the literary dis- 
figure even a bit closer, and SHIT!, my cussions on campus, and am crushed when 
outstretched foot touched the ground. The I hear how much better another student's 
officer signaled me to stop; there was no paper is than mine. ` ` 

use. continuing. One uncoordinated moment How did I make it here? Mr. Medlin at 


and I was out. Belmont said that having Bread Loaf 
I rode home feeling lower than a grave on my resumé would get me a job anywhere. 
digger's boot. That was just one more So why did Bread. Loaf choose me? . Grades 
time in my life when some physical ' ` are deceptive. I-know that Mr. Cubeta 
challenge had overcome me. I hadn't looked at my transcript, saw all the A's, 
thought the loops and figures would be , and thought I could perform well here. 
that small. Shit. — But some of those A's don't mean anything. 
I was in a funk for days, sure I would I had one class in which I never once 

start tripping over my own feet next. opened the book--but I made an A. 

y Then I decided that, hell, if I ‘could Maybe I'm downplaying my intelligence. 
ride down to that meshuggene test in the Maybe I just don't feel well and am 

g first place, I bloody well could do indulging in a little self-pity. Maybe 
those mother-loving figures. i tomorrow I'll feel completely different 

$ Back to the mountain I rode, marked off about myself and my talents. What happens 
an area the size I would have to use, if I dont? 

H and practiced. I began to think that ree. 

i cycle didn't have a gear beyond first, I Lee Swanson 
was spending so much time in slow motion. 

~ I practiced and faltered and practiced 00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
some more. I practiced when it was l 
sunny, I practiced when it was cloudy, JOURNAL ENTRIES 

ie and I practiced with rain drops on my from Writing 198 

g face. I wanted to do this. I wanted to Connections--Theatre Improvisation 
overcome my own clumsy body. & Writing 

i$ The day of my next test arrived, and I l 

J rode to Gettysburg again, a good deal The most obvious connection between 
less confident this time, and not at all © improvs and writing lies in one's con- 
jubilant. There were fewer waiting to centration on the action. In improvs, 
be tested that day, and I was the first we strive to maintain our imaginative 
motorcyclist up. The examiner told me belief in the game, and in writing we 
to make loops, and I did; he told me to. look after our voice, or viewpoint. 


make figure-eights, and I did! Then he In either endeavor, we wind up with 

told me to ride up the alley so he could things that "don't belong" whenever our 
watch me change gears a couple of times; concentration falters. Another immediate 
T started up smoothly, shifted into connection between the two involves that 
Second, gathered momentum and moved into fact that when we begin a game or a 
‘third. I braked, and downshifted twice. piece of writing, we don't know exactly 
I repeated the maneuvers on the way back. where we are going or how we are going 
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„I vas so good that day the patrolman to get there. We might have a set of 
wasn t even looking as I rode back; he rules to follow, or a general incident 
was answering a question from the father to express, but those little quirks and 
of a nervous teenager.. . hitches and harmonies that evolve along 
| the way cannot be planned. How often, 
Truman Eddy > both in improvs and writing, we ont 








in a different place than we thoug 

00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 were headed to, or if we got to our 

is 9 ; : expected end, our means surprised even 
EEES, TEENS us, the participants. It may seem like 

an' : i a difference between improvs and writing-— 
I can't think of anything to write! I is the fact that in improvs we rely on 
guess my mental block is another symptom other people and we follow as well as 
of this illness I feel coming on. All lead--but I think our own minds and 
day my head has hurt, and my eyes have emotions have a pull of their own that 
been like two itchy, wool sweaters. I guides us, sometimes unwillingly, as we 
hope I'm not. catching some dreaded _ write. Even in storytelling, disparate 
disease -from which I'll never recover; voices coax us to provide description, 
I have papers to write! I don't know give dialogue, loiter awhile at one 
how well I'm going to do in my classes. point in the plot, push on to further 
I often feel as if it were a big mistake the plot, etc. No wonder so many writers 
that I came here, as if there were some are borderline schizophrenics. 





















































































































other Lee Swanson and I got her - One disconnection I have not been able 
acceptance form by mistake. mie ‘to reconcile involves revision. In 

< I can't write. I was told often enough, improvs, what's done is done, and if the 
-by grad school profs that I wasn't “rules and concentration were observed, 
‘graduate school material. This "thing" we've got a transient little work of 
that I'm writing proves that point. I art--never to be changed or repeated. 





don't have the vocabulary that most ‘Writing, how ver, continues to lie in 
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front of us, inviting, if not requiring, 
revision, which is antithetical to 
spontaneity. 


John Kripicak 


2 


Just as you only really iive while in 
touch with the present, I. think good 
writing and acting come when you're in 
tune with the process, paying attention 
to every nuance of your words and 
actions, motivated by the desire to do 
the best you can for your audience, but 
not orienting yourself to them because 
then you lose touch with the moment: 
sound of the words as you write or the 
look of the imaginary pigeons you're 
feeding. Anything that takes you out 
of the moment will spoil your per- 
formance or your writing. During the 
last in-class freewrite, I had to hurry 
in order to finish the story, and there- 
fore lost the well of spontaneity that 
could have created a good piece. In 

the improvs yesterday I concentrated 

on moving the objects from the shelf to 
the coffee table to get the exercise 
over and the objects lost their reality. 
But while pouring water from the pitcher, 
I concentrated on the weight, on not 


the 


filling the glasses too full, and, wanting c0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


to do well for the audience, paid 
attention to the water. The situation 
gained reality. 

In writing and acting I'm convinced-- 
not just intellectually--that you speak 
in many different voices all your own. 

I wrote a piece in the voice of a 
Chesapeake waterman and another in a 
poetic feminine voice, but both of them 
Were mine or they wouldn't have worked. 
In acting for one of the directing work- 
shops, I was a 30 year old retarded man, 
and I allowed myself to be that person, 
to feel frustration at not being able 

to feed myself and to get lost in 
smashing peas. Such impulses are in all- 
of us: Each of us contains the world, ` 
and if we let ourselves wé can recreate © 
any piece of it, in writing or acting. 


Ike Coleman 
3 23 EA 


From Beethoven onward, composers have 
become increasingly numerous and specific 
in their "stage directions," probably 
because performers had begun to modify 
and violate their intentions. The 
"composition" includes the markings. 
These are not optional. Capricious 
ignorance or violation of the markings 
does not constitute spontaneity. Rather 
it is a disrespect so monumental that 

it can be equated with an actor changing 
Hamlet's lines in order that they be more 
consistent with his own character. There 
is still a lot of room for liberty and 
variation even in a "faithfully 

rendered account," Spontaneity occurs 


` did that, and what interested him, I 
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_when performers have learned the markings 


so well and have become so completely 
convinced‘ ef their necessity that they do 
not merely, "do" them but are rather 
imbued with the spirit that created them, 
thereby offering the illusion that they 
are composing the piece as they go along. 
The writer, though, must go through a > 
two-part.process. Still, it's not that 
much different from the work of musicians 
and actors. Free-writing enables us to 
concentrate on an event or an idea with 


_ So much intensity that the spirit or 


energy of the original, directly felt 
experience can be evoked anew. It is 
probable. (if not inevitable) that the 
energy or spirit (or whatever) will not 
be present consistently from first to r 
last. Nonetheless, the writer can step 
back from his free-write, determine 

the moments that "work," add to them, 
eliminate those that don't, and thereby 
create the illusion of that immediate 
concrete experience that was once had 
spontaneously (like all experiences 
worth writing about). The revision 
process, like the pianist's practicing 
the markings, "tunes in the signal" and 
eliminates the interference. 


oo 


Dan Farber 


GRANDPA 


By the time I was 17 all my grandparents 
had died and that was too bad becauee 
none of them was very, very good with 
little children, and the last one to go 
was very, very good with people who were 
at least a little bit grown up. I was 
just starting to get to that point when . 
he died in the middle of January, 1972. 
He was a great gentleman and after he 
died the members of his favorite club 
rose for a minute of silence at the 


— Re A E a a ee À 


è 


annual meeting, and that was quite an 


unusual and touching gesture for a group 
of very formal men for whom many things 
were understood and thus not spoken of 
for fear that embarrassment would result 
from the expression of feeling. 

My grandfather was very rich and did 
not work, but maintained a dignified and 
real life even without a job. How he 







really don't know. I do know that his 
extensive collection of Playbills went 
to whatever club it is that celebrates 
the world of the theatre, and that they 
were very glad to have them. I do 

know that he travelled a lot and enjoyed 
sending me post cards. His cards 
didn't say things like "Wish you were 
here." They aaid things I wanted to 
know: "This is where I'm staying. My 
room is on the third floor." and "We went 
to a museum yesterday because it was 
raining." And I do know that when he 
was in New York, where in fact’ all my 
grandparents lived and where my parents 
live, he called my mother, his only 
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child, every day around 5:00 or 6:00 in 
the afternoon. ; 

When I was just about at the stage when 
I would have liked to talk to Grandpa 
a bit, I went to boarding school. -I 
was fifteen then, and for two and ‘a half 
years, just as I was beginning to feel 
a little bit better about myself, I saw 
him only during vacations. When I came 
home, Grandpa always took us out for 
lunch. I think we might have gone out 
for dinner once in a while, but lunch 
was it because even though I was fifteen 
my brother was still eleven and you do 
not take young children out to dinner 
served at 7:30 or 8:00. When Grandpa 
teok us out it was a great event because 
we were treated like adults. He did not 
go to restaurants where children's 
portions were served. When he walked 
in the door, maitre d's would ever so 
quietly give him their attention. "Good 
afternoon, Mr. Sterrett, good to see 
you again, your table is this way." 

And I remember once when I wanted a 
glass of. water, Grandpa just nodded and 
looked vaguely around the room. I was 
a little surprised and upset because I 
was sure he was going to signal for a 
waiter. But in thirty seconds someone 
appeared and the water glass was re- 
filled. I have never been able to summon 
help so subtly and my father rarely can, 
although he has almost as much presence 
as Grandpa did. 

It would have been during college that 
we would have hit it off best. Grandpa 
didn't have much to say to little 
children, and when he came to visit it 
was never for an afternoon or any long 
time like that. I remember he drank 
scotch’ and soda, Head scotch, which is 
no longer made, and came with a twist-off 
capped cork instead of a screw-on top, 
in a tall glass with plenty of soda. He 
often came to visit right about the time 
for having a drink. Maybe he and Mummy 
and Daddy were going out to dinner, or 
he was staying to dinner. He always sat 
in the right hand side of the two person 
sofa, and I often sat next to him. Even 
now that sofa is where my Christmas 
presents are piled. S 

When Grandpa was visiting, we talked. 
He did not get down on the floor and play 
games with children. When we were very 
young my brother and I were just brought 
into the livingroom by the current nurse 
or governess for a quick visit; we were 
not allowed to stay for the whole time 
he was there. As we got older, we were 
allowed to stay longer and join the 
conversation more. And it's because he 
talked with us, not to us, no matter what 
age we were, that I know he would have 
become one of my best friends when I 
was in college, and would be one of my 
best friends now. eri g 


Jeff Fleming 
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COLLEAGUES 


I came home from second grade to my 
grandfather. I sawhim every day because 
I lived above ‘his clothing store. My. 
mother and father: werérurining the busi- 
ness, and Gramps, nearly“retired, waited 
for me at 3:15. I pulled“him away from 
his work, and we sat briefly on a vinyl 
couch apart from the store traffic. We 
usually went up the block to Pohi's 
luncheonette, where Gramps bought me a 
15¢ ice cream cone and sometimes a double 
scoop for 20¢. 

After he greeted Mr. Pohl, Gramps and 
I retired to a booth and talked about 
my schoolwork. Gramps saw me as a 
mathematician. We talked about the stock 
market. Gramps had give me some AT & 15 
stock and had showed me how to read the 
New York Stock Exchange listings. By 
the time I arrived home, he had listened 
to the radio for the closing prices and 
would tell me. He taught me about 
dividends and splits and also gave me a 
one dollar weekly allowance. 

Gramps did not. give me just stocks and 
money. One afternoon before my seventh 
birthday, he took me on a four-block 
journey to a shop on 86th.street. During 
the next half hour, I chose my first 
long-playing records, including a 
collection of Strauss and Tchaikovsky 
waltzes. I already liked the soem 
Eugene Onegin, and without knowing the 
name, I described the music to the sales 
people. 

It rained on my seventh birthday, 50 
Gramps came in his car to pick me up from 
school. Without telling him that I wanted 
to pass by the house of my second grade 
sweetheart, I asked him if he would take 
a new route for my birthday. Even though 
the street that I wanted was being re- 
paved, we drove along the rocky bed that 
would end up three inches beneath the 
finished pavement. Against the gray day, 
the off-white street, broken only by three 
elevated sewer covers, made the trip 
ahead seem long. We proceeded slowly, 
anticipating the bumps, and at the right 
time, I glanced at the number 580 on a 
doerpost and the empty, wet cement steps 
in front. 


Ron Schachter 
O00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
THE WOODEN SPOON 


My sister and I shared a rose-pink room 
with a white column in the middle. As new 
surburbanites from the farmlands of the 
Midwest, my folks had found a new Bible, 
Better Homeg and Gardens. I did as much 
as possible to personalize the too-near 
perfectness of the place. On the chimney 
I put a hand-lettered Edna St. Vincent 
Millay poem as my motto. In the cubby 
holes I rearranged the precious things I 
stara and stroke. - 








- The room became a mecca, where I could 
fondle those private thoughts and dreams 
I couldn't tell anyone else. It was a 
place where I could escape from the 
ridiculous posturings of adults, their’ 
clutter, their prying, their absurd at- 
tempts at socializing when they seemed to 
slip into pre-pubescent idiocy. (Now I 
understand about all that much better, 
but then it seemed repulsive.) 

The problem with this mecca was that 
periodically it was invaded by a manical 
woman with jostling red curlets and ice- 
blue eyes. When I had committed a crime, 
consciously or inadvertently, the ritual 
would begin. "March upstairs, young lady!" 
My heart began to beat in terror.: When 
you're little, the suspense is as bad as 
the few strokes of beatings themselves. 
Dad and Mom would begin the dialogue of 
who would administer the beating. Then I 
could hear-the drawer where the wooden 
spoon was lodged slowly open as I con- 
sidered locking my open door. But where 
could I go? She'd get in eventually. 
Finally, the upraised arm, the angry 
strokes, and the tears of pain and humili- 
ation. £ B 

Eventually, I began to analyze the 
process. The pain wasn't all that bad, 
and Dad was really on my side. I might 
even try to increase her ire because the 
worst that could happen was that the spoon 
would break. I was obviously approaching 
the threshold of adolescence. 

. One day when the pronouncement was made, 
I leapt from my seat at the table and 
raced up the stairs. I was so much faster 
than she that I had time to slam the door 
and lock it. Somehow she got in and whal- 
ed me as hard as she could. No tears. She 
tried again, with the same result. 

I had managed to assert my will over 
hers. She looked exhausted, puzzled, and 
oddly relieved, I laughed triumphantly. 

We reached out to each other, sensing 
that something significant. had occurred. 


Sue Jones 
090000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
GREEN HAM 


Dad was out of Harvard College at nineteen 
with his "I've Better Crappa" key, as he 
called it. He went through med school 
feeding the university's coal furnace 
twice a day, wrestling with his different- 
ness at home. With a name like Finn, he 
had two strikes against him in Cambridge. 
With a name like Herbert and his love of 
books, he was a bonafide odd duck in 
Charlestown. He "found" my mum at Boston 
City Hospital though, god knows, Mum's ~ 
got a built-in compass of her own. They 
bought a house on Bunker Hill Street and 
set up an office. Women had babies; men 
had smashed hands from the milk plant; 
longshoremen had broken hips. The Depres— 
sion hit the waterfront hard, but people 
still were born and still got hurt and 
sick. In '41 Dad and Mum bought a house 
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out in the country, holding onto the of- 
fice in the city. We kids sold straw- 


-berries at the end of the driveway for 


35 cents a quart and got to keep half. 
We raised squash, tomatoes, pole beans, 
a goat, and asparagus. Had we said to 
Dad that he'd bought the Lynnfield place 
to grow himself--to green and cultivate 
‘the earthy kid he never had been--he woul: 
have said, "Hogwash" but that would have 
been all. No further dental. 

He would moosh his hands down in the 
soil and ahh..hh and hmmn and always come 
up with the same prescription: Needs more 
cow manure. That was the panacea for 
everything from cutworm to drought. As 
we'd pull by fields newly spread with 
dung, he'd make us roll down the car win- 
dows and inhale. 

In the summer it didn't matter how late 
he was for supper; he'd go out in the 
garden and weed up a sweat, just so he 
could get his hands mucked up. Surgeons 
spend more time than most, I'd guess, 
washing their hands when they don't even 
look dirty to begin with. Lynnfield dirt 
was real and if you treated it right-- 
gave -it more cow manure and water--it 
would do what it was supposed to do. 
Patients didn't always. Uncle Eber went 
back to smoking (surreptitiously) and 
Dad just shook his head and said, "The 
damned fool." 

We had raspberry bushes along the front 
of the property, near Essex Street, and 
blackberry thickets along Nelsons' fence. 
At 5:30 a.m., Dad would go out and pick 
raspberries for cereal. "They aren't 
worth eating if they're more than an hour 
picked," he said. He'd go out in his 
shorts and Mum would throw a controlled 
nutty. Every morning was the same ritual: 
Dad would get one of us up, tell us to 
float on outside in our pajamas, and Mum 
would be behind the two of us saying, 
“Herbert, this is not amusing.” He'd 
order us out in underpants after the 
lightning had stopped during summer thun- 
derstorms to frolic round like little 
pagans. I can just see him chuckling no 
if some shrink were to read some oozing 
weightiness into (what seems to be) a 
family predilection for public scanty 
prancing. 

Dad got away with being friendly in h 
Herb or Doc-country world. The Laubners, 
bakers of the best warm Vienna bread 
western civilization has known, adopted 
him and fattened all of us. Lichtenburg, 
the oil man and plumber, waxed lyrical 
talking with Dad about gaskets and doo- 
hickeys. The Doc sought out the craft i 
people and was given a share of their 
talents. But on his hospital rounds or 
in surgery, he seemed dispassionate and 
clipped, like my brother Joe is when he' 
calculating dovetail joints for a dresse 
Medicine was his solitary obsession and 
his calculated joy. 

There's a goofy picture of Dad from 
years ago, hanging one-armed from a tree 
a grinning fool with dry fun in his jaw. 
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You'd never know from the photo that some 
nights before new surgery he couldn't 
sleep and would stay up reading medical 
journals through other people's sleep. 
Nobody could not like my dad. Three 
German painters showed up to redo the 
living and dining rooms (in bilious 
green--Dad's choice) and stayed a week. 
A cop from Lynnfield Center pulled in the 
driveway one Sunday afternoon answering 
a neighbor's complaint that Red Sox radio 
was too loud; he ended up cleaning the 
chicken coop, listening to the ballgame-- 
volume down a bit--and drinking lemonade. 
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Dad found out his differences could _ 
work for him. Doctors in a small town can 
get away with lots, and doctors who are 
people can get away with more. 

Just in the last few years I have 
realized Dad was both who he was and who 
everyone wanted him to be. He hated club- _ 
biness because it bragged that the rest 
of the world didn't belong. He grew into 
and then cultivated his undoctorishness 


and it suited him fine. He knew he hammed me 


it up a bit, and his hamming had a price. 
Right before he died he said to Mum, "No 
one knew I was afraid the whole time." 


Brenda Finn 
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JUST DAD 


Part I 


beneath the layers 


In the early morning we climb down the stairs in quiet uncertain 


children steps clenching the rail 
she is closing the front door 
beneath a winter coat 
I'm okay now go on 
but where 
I was in the pickup shh 
she takes our shoulders 
daddy is asleep but he is not 
mother is coming up the stairs 
her eyes wild 
what are you doing mother 
it's all right I'm all right 


ight now she makes us leave her 


where were you mother 


you go on shh 


her back bent 


telling us to go back to bed 


leave 


and see mother's back . bent - 


her long nightgown hanging from 


“where were you 


it wasn't cold I'm okay 


go on now 


we still hear bottles shattering in the night 


breathless 


to stay in bed 


go on go on now 


go back to bed 


hy little brother is crying my little brother is crying and 


hother tells my sister to take care of him 


bo to bed and we are there and afraid 


downstairs we hear steps pounding 


mother is gone 


we must leave 


and we are just there 


she is 


one and my little brother is crying don't let him hurt her and my sister 


holding him back and mother is gone and 
the door opens 
yelling for us my sister and I 


hot to answer but we must 


we must go 


he is yelling for mom mom 


to come down 


we are just there 


now he is 


we try not to hear 
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clean up this mess in the kitchen he says 

the floor is wet and the walls are wet whiskey and glags 
everywhere a broom aaar bo det pan we must use a broom and 
a dust pan and wear shoes we sweep the whiskey and aiabe 

and daddy sits by bottles saddened and tired his head 

down 

we ask why why and daddy raises his head stint he 


says we'll know what it means to be a woman 


that night splashes on kitchen walls somewhere beneath 
the layers breakfast dinner supper breakfast dinner supper 


mother left the stains up and finally she covered the dirty paper 


she covered the tweed paper mother covered the tan tweed paper 


mother covered the dirty walls with another layer 


. 
with cream pitchers and spice bottles on ivy-covered whiteness d 
Part II | 


breaking through fences 


| 
| 
the horse sways up right up left and the sun is cozy in the clouds | 
daddy and I are looking for a lost calf it could be anywhere | 
they get spooked and go crazy sometimes and run and run but we 

think it may be in the buck on sam's bided: the fence we take 

old lanes to the gate on the hill top crossing the creek 

seeing the old settler's cabin buried by the river's growth where 

we kids walk to play pioneers sam's straight-rowed corn grows ga the left 

and on the right my daddy's wheat yellows in morning light 

the ruts are dusty and the earth swirls under babe's hooves 

to the north the hay barn Peas empty surrounded by blackened 

sheds where we kids find huge horses’ bits a two-piece miiking stool 

old cow kickers and empty bottles of calf ointment at the foot 

of the big hill we pass sam's pond shadowed secretly in the trees 

its banks overgrown with ae ewe laugh at sam's no fishing sign 

hidden here two miles from the Equntyexdad for only us to see 24 aE 


we fish there anyway dark evenings did you know tom caught a three pounder 


here last night the steep climb begins 
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daddy tell me about your daddy I say there's not much to tell 
he says he was just my dad -but once didn't you run: away from home 
and eat nothing but onions a whole week I ran aoi times 
he says how come you ran away daddy how come we just didn't 
get along he says but I nean what was he like daddy? was he mean 
to you we just didn't get along he says shrugging his shoulders 
and pushing back his hat -that's all . daddy when you were little did 
your daddy die on the railroad. yeah he was working for the railroad 
the horse climbs the tall hill's steepness and I am sliding off 
and daddy his arm twisted around behind me holds me tight till we top 
the hill the sun is hot che work beginning daddy steadies me with 
his hands as I slide off to open the gate but I just can't get it 
he must open the gate then he reels me up where my foot hooks the stirrup 
and we pull me on behind again we will close this gate later 
and the horse sways up right up left and the breeze is hot 
when we get to the timber the brush is thick and the ground rough and rocky 
we fight the heat and the bugs and the smothering green to find this calf 
cedars and elms struggle for space and down along the creek cottonwoods 
grab at the sky tall grass rushes beneath babe's belly and dad 


reminds me of the ticks and to take a bath when we get home we stop 


the horse to listen and dad hears the calf the going is faster and 


———— aa 





I can't hold on to his waist now 





rougher and I struggle to stay on 





he must bend with the horse hold to the back of the saddle again 






he stops to listen and we hear the calf I must get off and wait 











I don't want to dad I say but he tells me slide on off 








you'll be all right I'll be back as I lose him I yell out and he 





calls back and then I hear the calf's thrashing and the norse's hooves 








working hard and silence I am alone and afraid there are no answers 





would he take the calf all the way to the gate and down around to the 








house without me I yell out for dad I wait and listen the horse 











is coming I hear it babe is leathered up in fcam under her chest 








around her mouth and daddy is wet with sweat their breathing labored 










and loud 


(cont. on next page) 
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did you lose the calf dad I ask nd R@Med Tete 1the ake 
has fought the fence and broke Ehsen to our Satie , there'll be 
fence work to do later. what was all the yelling about he says smiling 
did you get scared yea I say I did he says what were you afraid of 
there's nothing to be afraid of 

we are all tired dad the horse me ve Mead home the horse 
swaying up right up left up right up left I tie my arms to 
daddy and bury my head in his wet back eyes closed“ smelling his sweat 


when the horse stops I close the gate we head on home 


i 


Jane Wilson 















BETTY Q 


The thought of having third grade with 
Miss "Quartbottle," who picked up bad kids 
by the ears, was more than I could bear. ` 
I was a self-consciously sensitive child 
and had already thrown up twice in the 
second grade. 

That year on the first day cf school, I 
faced the unwavering gaze of Betty Quart- 
lander, a formidable lady with the whitest 
hair and bluest eyes I had ever seen. I 
liked her. She called us to attention with 
a little bell named Isabel and taught us 
vowel sounds with the story of a girl who 
went by her long name, Elizabeth, only 
when company was nearby. 

Her gift to me was a love for writing. 
We wrote almost every day, I think, tell- 


ing stories about the great dramatic events 


in our eight-year-old lives and drawing 
pictures to illustrate them. I remember 
writing once about the time our collie, 
Sugar, jumped into the bathtub with my 
mother. The story and the picture hung on 
the bulletin board for a week. These writ- 
ing periods were my favorite part of the 
day. They made up for penmanship and the 
terrible timed tests of multiplication 
facts that always gave me a stomach ache. 

I was a practiced pleaser in those days, 
and Miss Quartlander loved me for ale Jt 
was also perceptive anough to see that 
there was a difference between the way she 
treated me and the way she treated Peter 
Modler, whose mother got drunk in the 
afternoon on aspirin and coca-cola and 
who, at twelve years old, was having dif- 
ficulty escaping from third grade. I was 
perceptive enough to see, but I didn't 
care. I simply took advantage of being 
one of the "smart" kids and therefore in 
the teacher's favor. 

For most of the third grade--for most of 
my education for that matter--I lived in 
the ignorant world of the successful stu- 
dent. Praise was food for me, and I got 
more than my share. Not even the bad mo- 
ments, which I remember with clarity be- 
Cause they were rare, gave me much sensi- 
tivity toward the other kids, some of whom 
were going a little hungry from time to 
time, 

There were a couple of bad moments in 
third grade. Most had to do with neatnese, 
a quality which Miss Quartlander valued 
and I could never achieve. She'd always 
inspect our desks while we were out at 
recess, and those that didn't meet her 
approval she'd tip over. More than once 
I came in flushed from kickball or jump- 
rope or tag and found the messy contents 
of my desk in a messier pile on the floor. 
I remember the humiliation I felt back 
then, and though I've since adopted a 
more philosophical attitude about my lack 
of neatness, the shame of that upended 
desk sometimes still touches me across 
the years. 

In her later life Miss Quartlander took 
an interest in special needs students and 


| worked with them as a volunteer until she 


died last summer at age 91. But I was in 
the third grade twenty-eight years ago, 
and at that time Miss Quartlander pre- 


ferred her students smart. 


Joanne Tulonen 
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Some names of authors and characters 
are changed in order to guard 
against injury. 
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DIFFERENT 


As the oldest child in my family I went 
off to kindergarten an over-achiever with 
a great willingness to please and desire 
to learn. I can not remember my- teacher, 
her name or face, but for one incidext. 

We were doing an exercise to differen- 
tiate between the concepts of "same" and 
"different." We had a yellow sheet with 
three blue dittoed pictures: two pairs of 
scissors and I can't remember the third 
but it wasn't scissors--it was different. 
I circled both pairs of scissors. I uucer- 
stood that they were the same. 

But this was wrong. The teacher tore my 
paper up and told me I hadn't followed 
the directions. I guess we were to x-out 
the one that was different. (This says 
something maybé: about our attitude towards 
the different one.) 

I can still see the four pieces of the 
torn up sheet lying in a neat pile in 
front of me. I remember not moving my eyes 
from them or lifting my head. 

I wonder if that teacher ever felt bad 
about this incident? I often flog myself 
with guilt over a response I've given or 
failed to give to a student or friend. I'm 
in torment reliving scenes which I don't 
think I've handled properly. 

What 1/2 child/1/2 adult am I creating 
a bad memory for which they will someday 
write about at Bread Loaf? 

I would never tear up a paper. I try 
never tu make someone feel failure. Maybe. 
this is something learned fron that yellow 
kindergarten class. 


Christina Chant 
o o 
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Since we could reach the river more : 
easily from John's back yard than from 
mine, his parents got to donate the space 
for our shipyard. We began by construct- 
ing the outer frame using two-by-tens. 

We planned and measured and sawed and 
hammered and came out with a frame that 
was nearly what we had envisioned. Then 
we braced it with angle irons. We criss- 
crossed it with two-by-sixes, making sure 
tó leave space for the barrels that would 
keep us afloat. That worked out a little 
less well; some of the pieces didn't 
quite match. Ths | > 

Then we had to get barrels. Fortunately 


John's Uncle Louis was a bulk oil dealer. © 


He agreed to part with six barrels in 
prime floating condition. 

We still hadn't solved the problem of 
how to attach the barrels to the raft. 
Part of the theory was easy enough: the 
deck would keep them from floating out 
the top. We couldn't leave downward move- 
ment to chance, though; we wanted straps. 

While we thought about those, we made 
ready to put on the deck. Marine plywood 
was needed; we reckoned the common stuff 
would never last more than a season on 
the water. Since we hadn't quite got the 
hang of our planning and measuring and 
sawing and hammering on the inside of the 
frame, however, there were one or two 
moments when the deck just didn't want to 
stay fastened to the uneven underside. 
Luck and spunk pulled us through; skill 
never raised its ugly head. 

So it was off to the hardware store for 
fasteners: turnbuckles in hand, we went 
to a sheet’ metal shop to negotiate for 
custom-made, three-inch-wide, galvanized 
steel straps. The sheet metal man seemed 
a little uncertain about taking an order 
from us, but we convinced him we knew 
what we were doing and could pay him for 
his work. After all, we had been saving 
our allowances for over a month. 

Painting was the most tedious part of 
the project. There was just an awful lot 
of surface to a raft as sturdily con- 
structed as ours, with its exposed brac- 
ing. We had to make certain that every 
inch was covered. That meant working the 
paint in where we had left gaps by mis- 
take. And then we had to do it all over 
again with the finish coat. 

If there was a period when we were 
about ready to call the project off, it 
was during the painting. The sun beat 
down unmercifully, it was hot and sticky 
underneath our monstrosity, and we were 
constantly dripping paint on ourselves. 
Or it would rain and we would have to 
cover the ungainly critter as best we 
could with canvas, trying all the while 
to keep that off fresh paint. 

John's brothers and sister were no help 
` either, with their jibes and taunts and 
bringing their friends around to help 
jibe and taunt. Disparaging remarks may 
have been what made us stick together, to 
the extent the tacky paint didn’t. They 
were just jealous anyway, we reasoned. 
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The straps were ready, and more than a 
month after we started, the yacht was 
ready to be assembled. Still in drydock, 
she (all ships are called she) was upend- 
ed temporarily. We attached the straps anc 
mounted the barrels. Finally we begged 
bamboo poles from my uncle's carpet ware- 
house. 

We had only one problem: the river. It 
was still a block away. We were two kids 
with a huge raft in a backyard whose only 
water was in the plastic wading pool. 
Several hundred pounds of dead weight had 
to be moved a couple hundred yards. We 
needed help! 

Promising rides, we cajoled one of 
John's brothers and a few other kids into 
helping us. We marshalled all the little, 
red wagons we could find, and we pulled 
the wagons under the raft. Obviously, 
since we pulled them under so easily, the 
frame of the raft was too high for the 
wagons. The solution was to remove the 
barrels. T: 

Once on the sloping street, we lost 
control several times. Everyone pictured 
our summer's work as a gigantic hood 
ornament on the neighbor's '58 Oldsmobile 
It took us a day of working and pulling 
and pushing and sweating in the sun to 
tow the rotten thing down to the harbor b: 
the abandoned ice house. Then we remount- 
ed the barrels and by sheer dint of teen- 
agè muscle shoved the raft into the river 

She floated! We were so proud, we could 
have burst. We grabbed poles, life pre- 
servers, neighborhood kids, something ‘to 
eat, and set off. We were our own Huckle- 
berry Finns, our own pirate captains with 
crew, our own yachting masters, all of 
this on one eight-by-twelve floating raft. 

She was riverworthy, if hard to control 
We hadn't thought of putting prows on the 
front barrels. 

So we mudded through, pushing ourselves 
along the banks of the meandering James, 
from John's place upriver more than an 
hour to my house (it was less than ten 
minutes if you walked it). 

Our fun lasted the rest of that summer. 
Mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and 
friends of all descriptions ventured out 
as passengers and crew. 

A couple of years ago in the Minnea- 
polis airport, I heard, "Truman, you 
son-of-a~bitch!" I knew it was John. He 
had become an agent for the Kansas Bureau 
of Investigation, and I had wound up as 
a teacher in Pennsylvania. We went to the 
bar and talked of the summer of our raft. 


Truman Eddy 
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“ENCAMPED 


Junior Post Cereal Company sits bolt up- 
right in bed and says, "Checkers, any- 
one?" to the night air and me, though he 
doesn't know I hear him and won't remember 
he said it later. It's the second night 
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at camp near West Point, New York, and 
I'm so miserable that tears won't come. 
When Junior PCC falls back in bed, I 
‘smile, and still feel miserable. 

Junior PCC (his father owns the company , 
runs it, makes Post Toasties, something, 
I forget) must be miserable too. Three 
years running he's been checkers champ at 
the camp. But this year he's old enough 
to be in the upper division, and he lost 
this morning in the first round. Life, 
at least the summer camp part, is over 
for him: he can't swim, can't play ball, 
won't fish, won't make a belt out of 
beads, has just rolled over to play dead 
for the next 12 days. 

Across from him is the kid who will, in 
four or five days, pull a knife on me 
after lunch, when we're supposed to be 
writing letters home. Until then he won't 
Say a word, not even his name. Though I 
will survive the attack, things will not 
be the same between us. 

Next to me is a kid I will blind with 
an aerosol spray two days after the knife 
attack. Accidentally. Temporarily. He'll 
be OK. This kid picks his nose but that's 
not why I sprayed him. There won't be a 
good explanation. 

And snoring loudly is our tent counse- 
lor, this older brother to this family of 
strangers. On the last night he will take 
us camping. Junior PCC will say something, 
the counselor will squeeze Phisoderm soap 
into his mouth while another counselor 
holds him in a half-nelson and pinches 
his nose shut. Then one of them will say, 
"Better wash your mouth out. That stuff 
might be poisonous." The next day all of 
us will be force-marched back to aur 
tents because we got up in the middle of 
the night to tell some more ghost stories. 

In this second-night-at-camp middle of 


the night, what we know of misery is 
limited. 


John E. Cound 
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STUDENT TEACHERS 


Read In, Read Out, Read On was the course. 
It was my answer to the call for a com- 
munity based remedial reading program. 

As a part of the new alternative school, 
City High, I could be as creative as I 
wanted to...as long as I did two things: 
got the skills taught and utilized com- 
munity resources. Funny thing though, no 
one told me what "the skills" were. As a 
matter of fact no one told me much of 
anything until the day the eight lean 
dark poles of personality, all male, 
walked through my classroom door. Things 
like "I ain't reading no shit"..."Pens 
are for sticking in people"...things like 
that. Before I opened my mouth to say 
hello I could tell it was going to be 

one hell of a class. 
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Eight street-wise studs and me, a wide- 
eyed whitey...what a group. Since the 
goal was to read and write comfortably 
well and the emphasis was to “utilize the 
community," I figured working on these 
skills in the local day care center and 
nursing home would meet the challenge. 
Bravely I explained the course, making 
sure they understood the requirements-— 
each student would prepare a lesson a weel 
to teach to the day care children and 
report back to class on their work... 
each student would visit the local nurs- 
ing home twice a week and read papers or 
write letters for the folks there. ' 
Cautiously I passed out the neatly mimeo- 
graphed assignment sheets while the eight 
sets of dark eyes stared at me in dis- 
belief. Next I brought out my load of 
children's books and puppet paraphernalia 
and tried to give them a few ideas for 
their first lesson plan by doing my 
favorite Pooh episode where he gets stuck 
in the tree. What happened after that is 
a bit of a mystery.An hour or so later 
the backyard ball players were busy ad- 
libbing their own Pooh tales out my door. 

And so it began, the one class I'll 
never forget...the one I'd do over again 
in a minute. Their ingenuity and energy 
were endless. They made this teaching 
business seem easy. I became a sidelined 
observer to their work...a pre-school 
fitness class where three and four year 
olds in an old church gym spaced them- 
selves equal distance apart and began 
synchronized warm up exercises before 
wastebasket goals. Then each kid took 
their turn shooting and passing the ball 
on to the next kid. I watched as the 
"teachers" blew the whistle for the game 
to start and blew it again for the end 
when the little bodies lined up in betwee: 
the big ones and they all single-smiled 
back to their basement nap. The grys made 
their lessons from everything they knew. 
The day care center was happy to have 
them. Most of the children were from 
homes with no fathers. The children need- 
ed male models. : 

One day a boy came to class with some 
pink notepaper he had bought with his 
own money because the lady he visited in 
the nursing home didn't have any to write 
her family. I heard BAD boys asking each 
other and then the old folks how to 
spell words for the letters they wrote. 

I watched them bring the sports pages in 
to read to old tired-eyed men still hun- 
gry for scores. Intently they listened 

to the lives of the old folks. Sadly they 
said goodbye at two. And always in ae 
ing they reached out to shake a wrinkle 
hand or leaned their tall bodies down to 
kiss a white-haired old face. I'm not 
saying we didn't have problems. They 
would get angry sometimes at the day-care 
kids when they peeked around the puppet 
stage at them instead of staying seated 
out front. I had to nag them sometimes-- 
"Do your planning." Sometimes the old 
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folks would get grumpy or wouldn't talk 
and the boys got frustrated. But I always 
went with them there and visited too, and 
that helped. 

One day I arrived at the day care cen- 
ter to see them banging out the lyrics to 
their latest hit...the "Downtown Day Care 
Special," a tune they had composed. I 
stood in awe as little bodies began to 
bump to the tune just as their teachers 
showed them to do. At Christmas they wrote 
a Christmas puppet show and took it on 
tour to the children's hospital for 
severely handicapped. In rolled the 
audience of kids with no arms or legs, 
kids with scabs instead of skin, kids 
hooked up to bottles of this and that. . 
But kids. Kids who giggled and laughed 
and shined at the show, applauding for 
more. And I did too. 

But there was no more. The semester 
ended and when I wade out the grades I 
had to consider what I, too, had learned- 
-having faith in my students and giving 
them the creative space to show me what 
they can do. Read in class, read outside 
of class, and read on in life. 


Deane O'Dell 
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SWALLOWED 


Don't smile before Thanksgiving, they say, 
and ever since my first year I've taken 
it for Gospel. That year I smiled and 
even laughed the first day and by June I 
was hamburger. So this fall in my fifth 
period class of thirty-plus fourteen year 
olds in a school with six straight class- 
es, no study halls and three minutes 
between periods I knew I'd better ignore 
the noise in the old oil stove, almost 
like someone breaking wind not quite 
silently. But I was also aware of the dan- 
gers of continuing to talk when I had 
lost the attention of absolutely every- 
one during the first week of class. I 
gingerly approached the stove, soon 
realizing something alive was trapped 
there. Oh God, I thought, don't let it be 
a rat. But I'd never heard a rat or any- 
thing else in fact make quite the same 
sound, so I opened the trapdoor more 
curious than apprehensive. Into my face 
hurtled a small soot covered creature, 
and after I had picked myself up from the 
floor I saw it was one of the barn swal- 
lows which, living right outside the 
classroom, had apparently strayed into 
the chimney and down the stovepipe. With 
eyes full of soot it couldn't find the 
door and kept butting into walls, making 
black bird-shaped marks at each spot and 
showering the students with ashes. The 
commotion had reached such a pitch and I 
was so engrossed in saving its life I 
didn't even hear the principal asking for 
me on the loudspeaker, but after I watch- 
ed it safely, if hesitantly, fly away the 
students assured me they had told him how 
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busy I was, standing on a desk herding a 
swallow with a broom. That class, not by 


any means the brightest, became from that 
time I believe the most enjoyable and 
least inhibited bunch I taught, though 
they often got.a bit noisy, and the 
principal avoided looking at me in facul- 
ty meetings when he mentioned the prob~ 
lems caused by loud laughing in the class 
rooms. 


Ike Coleman 
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DOWN THERE 


Reaching the top of the hill that des- 

cends past Browns’, I stopped my bike, 

tried to peer between the trees that hid | 
the house from that’ direction, and then 
wheeled my bike to the wrong side of the | 
road. No one was around so far, but who | 
knew what might really be down there? 

Stories about the Browns often circu- 
lated in our community--stories of in- 
cest, of goats living inside, of fire- 
men finding the house so foul they could 
barely fight a fire there, of the toilet 
being a hole in the floor. And we all 
saw the kids at school--most of them in 
the class for the mentally retarded. 
They were dirty, had deformed, contorted 
faces with goony smiles, and their 
speech was garbled. We left them alone 
at school, but kids told me stories of 
Browns. running after them when they rode 
past the house on their bikes. For all 
I knew, that was right. I often saw 
Browns outside, waving to cars that 

reaked by. 
one Soia the Browns I'd been riding my 
new bike two miles farther each way to 
school where I taught swimming but on 
this day I'd decided to chance it. Stay- 
ing on the wrong side of the road so 
that I'd be as far away as possible, I 
soared down the hill, figuring I would 
fly past and not take any chances. No 
one was out. 

I didn't remember the railroad tracks 
until I hit the first rail. The second 
rail was what sent me flying--me to the 
right, my bike to the left. I hit my leg: 
my knees, my shoulder, my head. There I 
was, smack in front of Browns on the 
ground. Nothing was going to keep me 
there. I jumped up, got on my bike, and 
‘rode the last three miles in third gear 
on what turned out to be two broken i 
wheels. I was bruised all over, had an 
asphalt burn on my shoulder through my 
T-shirt, and bumps on my head and legs. 
That morning I'd changed from shorts and 
a tank top to jeans and a T-shirt. My 
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knees had scrapes on them through my 
ans. 

eae head swim instructor applied first 

aid, and I stayed to teach all morning 

but didn't ride home. I got in a car in- 

stead. For days I couldn't kneel on the 

side of the pool, nor could I move my 
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shoulder in any direction. Mate 

After my recovery, I rode past Btowns’. 
regularly on the right side of the road, 
stopping to walk across the railroad 
tracks. No one ever bothered me. 


Cindy Myers | 
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BEHIND THE GARAGE 


. I saw a lump on the road this morning, 


immobile and big, a dead raccoon. I pick- 
ed up a limb to move the thing, got with- 
in twelve feet, and, frightened at the 
bigness of the body, retreated. Again I 
tried to bring it some privacy, to let it 
rot in peace down in the gulley in tall 
grasses. My kids would have done that. 
But I could not move my body and couldn't 
push the stick against the fur. I dread- 
ed the heaviness of the corpse and was 
afraid it would snarl or its head would 
fall off. Dead raczoons look bigger than 
live ones or stuffed. 

My kids and I have buried creatures be- 
fore, but they've always been small: a 
blue jay, a squirrel, our second cat... 
When we were kids, my sisters, brothers 
and I would dig holes for dead animals . 
behind the garage. Each May we'd tamp 
dirt over at least one baby bird about 
the lily-of-the-valley time when the back- 
yard air was thick with sweetness. Be- 
hind the garage is where my kids bury 
animals, too. The second cat was the hard- 
est. She was stiff by the time I got to 
her and wouldn't fit in the box. Our | 
first was still warm and bloody; Jode had 
seen her hit and groaned from deep with- 
in his belly for an hour after. He's 
never done that since. The ground was 
hard; I had to call my brother Dick to 
come and get her. He probably hauled her 
to the dump. 

In the city you don't often find dead 
creatures. Urban dwellers, great or small, 
must have the instinct to fly out to the 
country or choose an invisible spot to 
die. When city folk are caught unaware 
and die in full view, someone's always 
there with a sheet or blanket or shovel. 
Little kids take care of the little- 
critters--the cute, wild ones. I'd imagine 
most city raccoons end up in dumpsters 
or trash barrels.’ No one bothers burying 
bugs or even butterflies; they're just 
too small. 


Brenda Finns. 
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WINTER SUNDAYS 


On cold, winter Sundays after a busy week, 
I like to unplug the:phone and settle in 
for the afternoon with four newspapers. 
The sofa pillows: arranged, I lie down and 
sort the papers according to section. 
From the Wichita Eagle, Topeka Capitol. 


Kansas City Star, and New York Times, I 
make stacks of the news sections, op-ed 
pages, business, travel, and art and en- 
tertainment sections, book reviews, and 
magazines and comics. I throw away the 


rest. I start with the news and work down 
through the stacks. Sometimes when I 


finish a stack, I nap. By evening, Hog 
papers are scattered around me, and I m 
rested. 


Mel Riggs 
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- -RULER - 


Our fifth-grade teacher, Mr. Flood, was 
infamous for his flatulence. His explo- 
sive reports from the bathroom stall 
would prove those big feet indeed belong- 
ed to him. Sometimes we would linger in 
the bathroom during freetime after lunch, 
standing by the urinal in a preoccupied 
position so we could furtively watch him 
come out of the stall and brush his teeth 
with soap. 

He earned our disrespect and brought 
out the worst behavior from even the most 
timid and angelic. One time we ganged up 
on the other side of the door, trying to 
trap him in the coatroom in the back of 
the classroom. He shouldered the door, 
sent us sprawling, and glared down at us 
--a red face with horn-rimmed glasses on 
a square, semi-bald head attached to a 
muscular, soldierly body which, had 
atropied a little in the 20 or so years 
since World War II. We rose from the floo 


and he lined us up in the back of the 


room, making us stand at attention and 
hold ‘all itodcbtextbookss Big Ike Willer 
stood beside me, the smallest person in 
class. He said he'd hold my grammar book 
for me if I wanted him to. Our book piles 
were arranged by size, with the iittles 
grammar book on top» easily transferable 
with some deft chinwork while Mr. Flood 
turned around. "That's nice," T thought, 
“but if he really wanted to make a big 
sacrifice, I should have tried to slide 
him my history book from the bottom. 

A favorite punishment of Mr. Flood's 


‘was having students kneel on the wooden 


ten-foot pole an inch-and-a-half in i 
diameterused toropenthe: topi of ther tali 
rectangular windows. He would take it 
from its place propped in the SOHNE» a 
lay it on the floor in the last aisle by 
the windows. Then he would command the 
offender to kneel on it, back straight, 
arms at the side. I remember ny friend 
McRoy kneeling on the pote, 
Ret he us. We watched his shoulders = 
twitch, listened to him sniffle, and ee 
he was crying. Earlier that afternoon he 
and I were in the playground, unbuttonin: 
the tops of our shirts and dramarleally 
pulling them open with a hand on eac 


side to reveal the imaginary SS . Then 


with flying sounds and fists on out- 
etretched arms, we would run around the 
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asphalt lot. I imagined the window-pole 
must have been made of Kryptonite, because 
he was crying. To join my friend in suf- 
fering, I asked Mr. Flood if I could kneel 
on the window-pole also. I was refused. 

By the end of the year Mr. Flood had 
had enough of a few of us talking un- 
necessarily, and in my case, probably 
sarcastically. He wedged one end of a 
six-inch plastic ruler in one corner of 
our lips. The free end sticking out of 
our mouths he knocked a few times with 
the palm of his hand. We added a few 
knocks ourselves to show him it didn't 
hurt. But it did. 

I had never told my mother of Mr. 
Flood's punishments even though she taught 
in the same school. I was afraid I'd 
implicate myself, throwing light on the 
bad behavior he brought out in us. And 
Mr. Flood must not have told anybody of 
his behavior problems for fear of showing 
himself inadequate as a teacher. But our . 
Secrets ended when my mother saw the scab 
‘in the corner of my mouth from the ruler .- 
punishment. 

I can't recall what happened after 
that; neither can my mother. I believe 
she took me out of school for the remain- 
ing weeks. Mr. Flood was gone when we re- 
turned to school in the fall. 


Bill Noll 
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LISTENING AND TALKING 


I have a hard time taking down peoples' 
conversations. I'm not much good at 
transcribing, but a bigger problem for me 
is that I just don't think I should be 
listening. When people are talking and I 
overhear them, I'm often embarrassed. 
For this assignment I was going to listen 
to conversations at the pizza restaurant 
in Middlebury, but the radio was playing. . 
too loudly and I couldn't even hear the 
people at the table next to me. 
Cindy came in, and we had a great con- 
versation about writing and literature 
and Bread Loaf. But even if I had made 
notes about that conversation, I still 
wouldn't write it down, because doing so. 
would be like invading our privacy. 
Two of the interesting things I've 
noticed about talking are that we use our 
bodies’ so much and that we anticipate 
what others are going to say, so that un- 
finished sentences and phrases form a 
large part of many conversations. But 
these things make it even harder to write. 
down conversation accurately, since so - 
much of the meaning depends on observing 
body language and on the background the `. 
Speakers bring to the conversation. With- 
out the same background, the observer 
can't hope to do an adequate job of re~. 
cording what is being said. sS 
With these comments out in the open and. 
off my mind, I am going to try to write. 
a monologue. Actually, as T think about* 
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_ a point? Or does any rambling discourse 


well enough connected to speak coherently 


-berwhat I see better than what I hear. 
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’ -Heart Association, Debbie and I, teaching 
: now in the same school. The marathon is 
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it, I've been writing a monologue. I won- 
der if all people think in complete sen- 
tences, as I seem to--or if it's only an 
illusion that I think I do. | 

Often while I'm driving, I think to my- 
self, but I don't know if that thinking 
qualifies as monologues. Does a monologue 
have to be spoken, or can it be thought? 
Does there have to be an audience or can 
a monologue stand alone? To me, a mono- 
logue without anyone to listen to it is 
pointless and absurd. I can't imagine 
speaking out loud without an audience, - 
unless to practice something which I was 
later going to say to an audience. Of 
course, I do talk to myself out loud, but 
I don't think of that talking as mono- 
logue. And does a monologue have to have 


(academic buzzword) count? My mind is not ee 





on one subject for very long--I tend to 
flit back and forth from one thing to the 
next. My attention span is pretty short, 
even when I'm doing the talking. 

. I'm still trying to figure out if this 
is a monologue or if I'm just rambling 

at the keyboard. Truthfully, today's 
assignment makes me very uneasy. I'm as 
voyeuristic or more as the next person, 
but the things I see and hear pass away 
frem me, except for brief and memorable. 
fragments. I love to sit anywhere and 
watch the people go by. Sometimes I go to 
a mall just to walk around and look. In 
fact, as I think about it, I really like 
looking more than listening. I've always 
been better at faces than names--I remem- 


| 
| 


Maybe I have no ear for language the way 
I have no ear for music. I like reading-- 
love reading--but although I really enjoy 
music I don't care much what I listen to. 
Music is just background to me, and maybe 
people talking is the same thing. 

Have I written a monologue or not? 





Jack Hornor 
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HOLDING 


We are jumping rope with the kids for the 


ending and now everyone jumps on the gym 
floor. The radio blares, kids sing. We 
tie our ropes together and two others hold 


' the ends, turning the rope, the plastic 
ends tied together plopping and plopping 


with each turn....She runs in...and I run 
in. She jumps, and I jump, and then we 


-are jumping together even the little 


bounces before the jumps. We keep the 
rhythm, facing each other, locking our 
eyes...we are ten and twelve..-she is on 
her grandmother's palomino and I am on 
Dad's white Babe....I see wind, waving 
wheat, Sam's sheep and the twin pear trees 


blossoming by the lane...and we are gallop- 
ing.. -and laughing as we crest the tops... 








| 
| 


_ in dreams or waking dreams. From there I> 
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And now we are jumping and our eyes are 


holding and our lips curl smiles. 


these notes, I found that I had written 


‘several lines of dialogue between Cathy 


>` and Larry. I continued to write the rest 


Terry Cox 
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RE-SEEING 


Sam Shepard talks about playwrighting 
being a matter of inner visualizations 


„Seeking an external expression. Big words, 
. but pretty much the process I've ex- ` 


perienced. . ay, are 
In writing scenes (I find that I work 
in full scenes, rarely in parts), I start’® 
with whatever image of place or physical 
gesture or word comes to me~-sometimes 


record moment by moment the action that 
plays itself out in my mind. My attention 
in these images is usually very focussed; 
that is, I may, see very: specifically what 
someone's hand is doing at a specific 
moment. even :though;the stage reality will 
contain any number of other behaviors. I 
write that focal center down and don't » 
try to visualize the rest. That's for the 
actors and director. 

I write quickly. I compose best at the 
word processor because I can forget about 
spelling and punctuation until later; 
also the physical act of making words is 
much less tiring over long periods of 
time when I'm typing. Occasionally before 
I work on a scene, I write out some notes’ 
to myself about one of the characters or 
a relationship. But I don't use these 
notes purposefully when I write the 
scene--they are a working through of - 
things and I. figure that if they're worth: 
anything I won't be able to keep them | 
from showing up in the scenes. ; 

Revising is either a self-conscious 
trimming or a circling back to the 
visualization stage. For example, the 
script I brought to Bread Loaf had com- 
pletely undeveloped versions of the Cathy 
and Larry characters. When I saw Carolyn 
and Pete read in auditions, I could tell 
that their physical presences, their 
energy and look, would help me to pull 
these characters out from the inside-- 
these were the two roles that had given 
me the greatest difficulty because I did- 


eels want to let some of that stuff out 
in the open. In this revision, I had to 


go back into the scene. Barry (the di- 
rector) and I agreed that the scenes I 
had weren't right somehow, either for the“ 
play or for these actors. But to rewrite 
them well, I couldn't just change a few 
lines; I had to re-see the characters 
and let these new people play their 
scenes out inside me. 

A few times I haye found the notes I 


ing into phrases of dialogue. As I re- 
worked the scene between Cathy and Larry 
at his house (1,3), I wrote a long inner 
monologue to see if Cathy made sense in- 
ternally. When I got a few pages into 


of the scene when I realized that it was 
ready to leap out of me. 

I've found that when something sur- 
prises me in a script my best bet is to 
pursue what my intuition tells me, not to 
try immediately to test the surprise 
rationally. Chuck McDonnell wrote me a 
letter after I had sent him some early 
scenes written during the school year; 


“in it he suggested that "the guys" in the 


play were seeming too much alike, that 


` maybe I had too many characters and ought 


to "kill one off." That's supposed to 
mean just leave one of ‘em out. I never 


‘took his comment to heart; it was months 


before I sat down to write the first full 
draft. Then, I realized where the play 
was headed; Cathy, shot herself. I heard 
the’ line said by Moose, "Cathy shot her- 
self in the face. She's dead." I might 
have tried to mesh that in some apparent 
way with all that had gone before, to 
make it happen smoothly. But the line 
shocked the hell out of me, so I figured 
I should let it alone» Even though it 
made sense for her to take an overdose 
or something else, I held on to that 
image. While the play isn't fully there 
yet, I think it's that, abrupt image that 
began to lift the play.from realism into 


`“ realism/psychodrama/ formal investigation. 
“But as I say it's not realized, and I m 


not sure I understand or should under- 
stand those ideas. I'm just the play- 
wright/shaman as Shepard says. 

The best thing about working on the 


i' play here was that the actors and direc- 

“tor both questioned the play and trusted 

“some of my inexplicable intuitions; they 

` “trusted them a lot more than a first-time 
- playwright has a right to expect. 


Tom Crochunis 
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I 


-Here I sit in a gas station with bad news 


threatening--a bum bearing or some kind 
of joint between the wheel and the axle. 
Normally I'd be pissed and nursing some 
retroactive fear of space, time, and 


‘. motion. Normally, I'd wait days to get 


an ‘appointment in New Jersey and be boil- 
ing over the’ inconveniences. But not to- 
day. 

The mechanic, gets the OK to work on 
the little guy (I have a tendency to 
personify my cars) right away. Then a 


“polite "Will 1t be all right if we take 
was writing to myself on a scene explod+ :- 


a few minutes to finish another job?" As 
if my inconvenience were the important 
point. 

Another guy is waiting for some repairs, 
Standing comfortably and watching out the 
window, he lights up a cigarette. "Really 
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nice day, huh?" 

"Yeah, have been waiting for one 
desperately." I think, "He must not have 
a lot to do. Maybe he's retired." 

Then I remember that this is Vermont 
and rhythms here seem very different. Odd 
that word rhythms keeps popping into my 
mind as I find myself settling into this 
place? Could it be the mountains? They 
have a way of humbling, of perspectiviz- 
ing. 

Or is it the feeling of accomplishment, 
of having taken several real risks and so 
far come out on top? Or is it the sense 
of some soul prognepston, glints of grow- 
th in integration that I've pursued for 
‘years? I don't really know and today it 
doesn't matter. The sun is shining; I 
feel clean even in a gas station. One way 
or the other I know. I'11 get- -home for the 
‘long weekend and back safely. 

The other waiter pops in, tool box in 
hand-~beautiful tattcəs I hadn't noticed 
before. "Have yourself a good day once 
you get out of here." 

As I pay the bill, the owner pulls out 
his card. "For this investment (a siz- 
sling $213.48), if you have any problems, 
call me. I'll come get you." 


II 


It would be great to capture David Hadas' 
voice, to bottle him and take him home so 
I could take a whiff whenever I need a 
lift, whenever I'm beginning to believe 
that I'm the crazy or stupid one. In 
class, he says: 

"Let's use me as an example. As a col- 
lege professor I get time to do all this 
neat stuff--read books, talk to people, 
write, have conferences. But I get to do 
this stuff because it's built into the 
system. It's part of what I get paid to 
do, my job." 

"Now take high school teachers. They 
“are more heroic. They have all these de- 


mands on their time and energies. For them 


to find or make time to read, do the 
things I do, they need to make heroic ef- 
forts. Don't get me wron ney I'm not saying 
they are narrow, in some” Ynadecuate; in- 
stead that those efforts at extension are 
heroic, heroic because of the effort in- 
volved under. the circumstances." 


~ 


k 


"One day my mother gave a nephew of mine 
two pieces: of advice: Don't undercook 
chicken, and don't expect life to get 
simpler as you get older." 


ok 
"We need stereotypes so we can get by 
but we need to let them grow so they fit 
into the situation." 


* 


"You gotta have some fun with litera- 
ture." 


* 
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"With these ideas the plot of world 
history would be spoiled." 


k 


"You cannot demand heroism of people. 
You can say it exists but you can't ex- 
pect it of most people." 


* 


"Let's take Bread Loaf. We illustrate 
the development of culture through the 
institution of the salad bar. Years ago 
it would have been hard to be a vegetarian 
here. Not impossible but hard. But now 
life's a little easier for those people. 
You know, cottage cheese is there every 
day so they can get some kind of balance." 


Sue Jones 
© 0000 00 00 0 0 0°0 0 
THE GROWN-UP WAY 


"I don't know how to tell you: this, Mom." 
I had chosen these words as I waited in 
the dark parking lot because they sound- 
ed like the most grown-up way to say 
gomething terrible. My evening at the 
social center had ended in a fight thirty 
minutes before, and I stood with my hand 
in my pocket, cradling the section of 
front teeth that had broken off when I hit 
the floor face first. 

I had once before knocked out a baby 
tooth when I raced into our kitchen table, 
and after two years of chemical treat- 
ments on my lame gum, a new tooth had 
grown out scarred and too long. I always 
noticed the difference in the mirror 
between good left front tooth and deform- 
ed right one. Now the good copan was 
sliced in half. 
` This time I understood my injury. I saw 
the hardwood floor suddenly close by, 
felt the pain streaking to my gum, and 
recognized the enamel chunk two feet away. 
This time the blood was missing, and the 
hysterics, and the family crush which had 
carried me to the bathroom sink. The 
latest tooth had broken ip OS leaving 
two separate triangles. 

I was offerred apologies. I E808 out- 
side, wondering how my mother would re- 
spond and how the dentist would put the 
pieces together. 


Ronald Schachter 
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WINKING 


My 75-year-old father works three morn- 

ings a week as a bundle boy at the local 
supermarket. He needs to, though certain- 
ly not for the money. I've never seen him 


at his work, bit I imagine: 








oe 
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A young girl behind the checkout counter 
lazily passes a jar of Folger's instant 
coffee or a can of Campbell's vegetable 
soup over the scanner. She shakes her 
head and forces her face to express dis- 
gust when she sees the cans and boxes 
and jars accumulating at the packing end 
of the counter. He carefully and oh so 
slowly places the stuff in paper sacks. 
Not too many cans or plastic bottles in 
any one bag because, after all, he has to 
lift these bags a couple of times. He has 
a system and waits patiently till the 
proper shape and weight--that pound box 
of Ritz crackers, say--passes success- 
fully over the scanner. The woman shopper 
trying to quiet a screaming infant and 
corral a straying toddler doesn't notice 
him at all. She writes her check for 
twenty dollars more than the total, 
receives her change, and waits as patient- 
ly as possible. The young girl daydreams, 
unable to resume passing jelly jars and 
detergent bottles till he has finished. 
The woman has still several errands to 
run and already the baby is cranky. 
Finally, though, he has loaded the bags 
into the shopping cart, deciding to stow 
the 25-pound sack of dog food under the 
carriage part of the cart. She'd like to 
help herself with the cart, but realizes 
she can't. 

She forgets just where she's left the 
car and they stand surveying the parking 
lot. The infant still screams. The tod- 
dler tugs. The old man smiles. He pulls 
on the visor of his dark blue baseball 
cap with the Red Sox "B" on it and with 
a safety pin in the back to make it fit. 
The cap was a gift a couple of Father's 
Days ago from a daughter who now with 
similar kids whining and tugging surveys 
a similar parking lot looking for a 
similar car. At last. The woman locates 
her car. He follows the threesome, wink- 
ing maybe when he catches the eye of the 
four year old who grips tighter the dress 
when he notices the winking. He's bee 
warned about strangers. 

The fellow in the Red Sox cap would 
like to offer, but he doesn't, to hold 
the infant while she searches in her 
pocketbook for the car keys. The contents 
of the trunk are the remnants of an ex- 
plosion. Ice skates, though they stand 
in the lot in the middle of July, two 
snow tires that will never be stashed in 
the garage, all the impedimenta of family. 
He thinks of the trunk of his car--"Clean 
enough to eat off of" as his wife used to 
say about the kitchen floor during her 
cleaning-the-house days. After some 
shifting of skates and boots, he posi- 
tions all the bags into the trunk. He is 
careful to inform the woman that he's 
packed all the perishables into these 
two bags and they should be the first 
unpacked. She thanks him over her shoulder 
as she struggles to secure the unwilling 
infant in his safety seat. He'd offer 
the crying four year old a stick of gum, 
but kids have been warned about accepting 


such treats. At first he is tempted to 
refuse the dollar bill she forces into 
his hand. He accepts, though. He touches 
his fingers to his cap, winks at the 


` toddler, and pushes the empty cart back 


to the store, 
Ken Jones 
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UNFINISHED GIANT 


Mom experienced isolated brilliantly 
happy moments reading books, going on 
vacations in upstate New York, and talk- 
ing about her food in ways that made me 
always want to switch places with her. 

“Mostly I remember her weak and help- 
less--bedridden and guilty from the pain 
of migraines. I grew up in the shadow 


_and mystery of her depression. 


On my seventh birthday after I'd sung 
and danced the score of West Side Story 
for a year--house performances only-~she 
and Dad took me to see the movie. Never 
having seen a musical before, I was i 
baffled by the many dancing breaks. Who 
are those people, Mom?" "Why are they 
dancing in the park?" "What are they so 
mad about?" Mom explained that the dance 
was the Sharks' way of getting rid of 
anger. meee 
Days or weeks later I wanted to know 
more of this dance of hate. She didn't 
remember that part. I persisted. "But 
you explained it all to me." I para- 
phrased her words frantically, sure I'd 
be able to reach her memory. In my cer- 
tainty of the facts, I didn't notice her 
terror until I had gone too far. She 
didn't even remember seeing it. No one 
explained to me why she'd gotten so up- 
set. How could anyone make a seven year 
old understand about shock treatment, 
side effects, and fear of insanity? 

‘I've been careful what I say to people 
‘ever since and although I haven't been 
sure about much since that day, I did 
know that I wanted Mom's life with all 
its suffering to mean something. When- 
ever my sister and I talked about Mom 
after her death, she would always end 
with a string of "if oniys" which left 
me feeling like Mom had lived her life 
all the wrong way. ‘If only Mom hadn't 
had so many kids, hadn't spent so much 
money on us instead of herself, hadn t 
sent us all to private schooł.... I was 
the child right after Chris and I never 
did ask her whether she thought Mom 
should have stopped having kids before 
or after she was born. Mom should have 
spent more money on herself, but where 
did thinking about that get us now? After 
Mom died, that private school was the 
only thing that kept me wanting to live 
for awhile. I wanted to know, finally, 
why learning had been so important to 
her. We'd been battling it out on that 
point ever since I was in first grade 
when I over heard the principal telling 
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her that I'd scored low on a reading test. 
After that Mom had doubled her efforts.: 
to make me smart and I had resisted as .. 
much as I could. I wanted to be doing any~ 
thing but reading Little Women, attending 
my father's summer school every year from 
fourth to eighth grade, and answering SAT 
questions for hours a day in my high 
school summers. 

While other mothers planned for their 
children’s wedding day, mine talked about 
what I'd be after college. Since she 
hadn't been able to go herself, Mom would 
make sure we'd all go--like it or not-- 
and she'd sacrifice everything to ac- 
complish that. 

I loved college--my first time away 
from her telling me when to study. No 
more pretending to be busy in my room; I 
could do that by lying over the phone 
instead. That didn't last past the arrival 
of my first grades during a month-long. 
Christmas vacation. We fought constantly 
for the rest of that break; I at the 
height of rebellion wondering why she was 
so uptight and she at the peak of frus- 
tration and anger having given up so much 
for an ungrateful brat. I'd been back to . 
school for two weeks when she called, 
threatening to pull me out and saying 
she'd go herself. "Good!," I said. "Do 
that, because I quit." I moved in with my 
eldest sister. Four days later my father 
sneaked in a call to see how I was. After 
I hung up, I paced around the black and 
blue painted room and then tried to sleep. 
Sharp pain strained all the muscles of my 
arms as it went into my head, until I 
thought I would crack. The skin on my 
back burned as small balls of tension 
bulged through to the top. No one was 
home, but I heard it when I said out loud, 
"I wish she was dead." I only thought the 
"Then I could go home" part. A few hours 
later my father called to:say she was 
dead. I went numb. x : : 

If only I hadn't wished she would die, 
but I knew I hadn't killed her with that.. 
If only I hadn't quit school or spent all 
those years doing the wrong things, maybe- 
she'd still be alive. Mostly I didn't 
want her back alive again, though. Her 
pain had been too much for both of us. I 
needed her to be out of that misery before 
I could be free. 
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My recovery began the day my poetry 
teacher said, simply and evenly, "You are 
your memory." I'm not sure what he meant . 
by it.or what it means on its own even, 
but I knew, then what it had meant to my 
mother. She must have wondered who she 
was with all those past pieces missing? 
In the safety of that place, I could feel 
the power of her pain and self-doubt--my 
first classroom catharsis. I knew too why 
she'd panicked over those lapses of time 
and it seemed reasonable enough to help 
me lose some of my own fears of going in- 
sane. That summer after Mom died, Chris 
took meto Ireland--a fairy tale place 
where I imagined myself in all the storie: 
and poems I had read by Malory and Keats; 
Bronte and Yeats. I saw druids and witch- 
es behind all the trees and followed a 
little way into the forests feeling like 
I was fine again. Ti 

Since then I've been back and to other 
places as well and I've told about them 
in my own classes each year. I see in my 


students the same struggle with life that 
I had at eighteen and I want them to know: 
what I've found out since then. And maybe’ 
a time this year's class will remember wa: 
when I tried to tell them and then to shor 


them Michaelangelo’s Pieta.I looked in my 
wind for the expression on Mary's face as 
she held the dead body of her son and I 
said, "She has a beautiful face, young 
like a twenty year old. She's massive but 


graceful." In my frustration at those in- 


adequate words, I walked to the desk and 
pulled the chair to the center of the 
room; I sat down, spread my knees as wide 
apart as they'd go. I could feel her ba 
stature, ‘then her beauty. I said, gene s 
holding Christ's body in her arms,” and 
my arms were powerful as they curved to 
hold him. His body sank into the lap, 
fluid like a sleeping baby's. All expres- 
sion left my face--beyond pain, as I 
imitated her pose. I floundered a little, 
groped for words as I went along, but now 
the terror and beauty of her suffering 
happen to me more and more as I let then. 


Nell O'Connor 
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TRACES 


My mother left Vienna at 14 and returned 
at 62, last spring. For the first two days 
she was a tourist who had been there be- 
fore, and she led my father and me from 
the Hotel Imperial to the Opera House, 
where we watched Swan Lake from the grand 
tier. She searched out the manufacturer 

of the spikey crystal chandeliers she ad- 
mires at the Metropolitan Opera on Monday 


nights, and she began worrying, as she 


always does, whether she should spend the 
$1200 to put one in the foyer of the 
Connecticut country house. She located 
every famous pastry shop in town and 
guided me to the specialty of each. She 
instructed the cab drivers, bantered in 
German with the waiters, and dispensed 
history lessons. 

And then on Sunday, she went home, first 
telling the driver to leave us at the 
Planetarium, which had been standing long- 
er than her lifetime, and then walking 
the remaining blocks to the apartment from 
which her family vanished one morning in 
1936. The Nazis, rewarding my grandfather' 
record as an Austrian captain during 
World War I, had released him from a Ger- 
man concentration camp and had given him 
one week to get his family ouk of both 
countries. The pre-dawn departure with a 
few suitcases followed, and three days of 
train rides, as my mother and her younger 
sister travelled alone, disguised their 
accents, and até nothing.” ` eee = 
~ She recognized the local bakery and re- 
counted the quantities and kinds of rolls 
brought home to dinner. She walked us a- 
round the grammar school building and 
traced the spots where she had played. 
She narrated the route that Gramps had 
taken to and from his fur shop, except on 
the day when he had been taken away. 

As we neared her street corner, she 
scolded the dirtiness of the present 
neighborhood and ran her hands over 
buildings pockmarked since the war. My 
father whispered that Mom's descriptions 
had made him expect a much more elegant 
blocks; but the blank rows of apartments 
stood dingily. My mother faced the build- 
ing alone and stared at the second floor, 
which was row subdivided. She went in 
first, down a badly lit hallway to the 
bottom step of a broad, winding staircase. 
Her body and commentary moved together, 
as she advanced slowly towards the apart- 
ment upstairs on the left and wondered 
whether the people who had stolen it 
still lived there and where the furniture 
left behind had ended up and whether the 
landlord who turned in Jews was still 
alive and present. She went as far as the 
door, certifying its heaviness, iron 
ornaments, and once-lacquered blackness. 
But she did not knock, as her sister had 
not knocked ten years earlier after her 
own pilgrimage. When she was ready, she 
walked quietly out to the street. 

Two days later, at the small midtown 
office run by the holocaust survivors, as 
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the receptionist searched her information 
files, my mother began crying hysterical- 
ly. 


Ronald Schachter 
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WAR 


Plastic soldiers were my favorite toys. 
Each Christmas I opened bagfuls. Green 
ones were the good guys. Gray ones were 
the Germans. They came in a handful of 
poses: one soldier posed flat on his 
stomach, his cheek pressed against the 
rifle stretched out in front of him; an- 
other soldier was standing, his arms out 
wide, a machine gun in his left hand 
balanced against a grenade in his right. 
He was in a suspended transfer of weight, 
right foot to left, the muscles in that 
extended right arm perpetually ready to 
contract and throw that grenade. 

Green or gray, all soldiers were posed 
the same. N 

I could spend hours in my bedroom with 
my sister, making war. Each of us command- 
ed some green guys, some gray. We were 
not adversaries, my sister and I. We were 
co-directors. 

"This guy is sneaking around behind 
them." I said, maneuvering a figure 
through the folds of a crumpled green 
throw rug. 

"Aghh!" she answered, kicking over a 
pile of blocks, "The bridge is collapsing.’ 
Occasionally, I added a soldier to my 
collection who was unique: a chance piece 
that someone bought as a single, a soldier 
found in a vacant lot or in grandmother's 

basement, a survivor from a set from 
which all others were lost. These individ- 
uals assumed the lead roles in our 
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battles. They were the heroes. To them 
went the especially dangerous feats, like 
scaling the desk in order to infiltrate 
the enemy camp. Such pieces always got 
the girl--another individual piece, for- 
merly Mary in a small nativity scene. 
They always survived. 


Mark Von Kennell 
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PURSUING CHILDHOOD 


Write something about my childhood? 

How long did it last? Eleven years, 
maybe. I'm not sure when my memory click- 
ed on. Maybe the age of three. The Christ- 
mas before we moved into the house I 
lived in when I was in second grade I 
tried to ride my older brother's tricycle 
and rammed into the cellar post. Click. 
Sc. Nine years of childhood memories. 

Why then an I having a tremendously 
difficult time trying to squeeze one of 
those memories up to consciousness so 
that I can write about it? Hmm. Beckett 
says there's comfort in mathematics. 

I was alive 365 days of those memorable 
nine years (give or take a Leap Year or 
two). I probably slept ten hours a day, 
giving me 46,130 memorable hours as a 
child, or 2,767,800 memorable minutes as 
a child. 

Thinking very conservatively, I prob- 
ably had one memorable experience every 
fifteen minutes, ergo: 15,785.5 memorable 
experiences that I can write about. Since 
numbers are too abstract to me, I'd bet- 
ter translate this into something more 
concrete. Last night I learned while 
playing Trivial Pursuit, that we consume 
an average of 325 eggs a year. Now if 
each one of these memorable experiences 
had been a memorable egg, I'd have taken 
in 15,785.5 eggs in one year. 

That makes me way above average. That 
also means that I ate on the average 210 
eggs each day of my youth. You'd think 
I'd remember at least one of them. 

I don't know what Beckett was talking 
about. 


Carol Elliott 
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THE RIGHT THING 


"I'm disappointed in some of your grades 
on the exam," I remember Mr. Winston say- 
ing as he swooped about the room in. s 
black robe. Loveday, North, Higgins, I'm 
disappointed in your results. You too, 
Prickticele 

Funny, I'd been pleased enough with my 
81. In a brief exchange between us later 
that day, he found out I hadn't had any 
formal Latin instruction before I began 
half way through the year with the 
others. He was taken back, embarrassed. 
Perhaps then he wished even more that he 
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hadn't decided to cane North, Galbraith, 
and me on that April afternoon at Abing- 
doń: School in England, after he walked 
into the classroom and found us working 
on a Latin translation assignment toget~ 
her. Apparently, we were supposed to 
struggle with the text ourselves. A look 
at the faces of my partners, and I knew 
we had done wrong. I was caught up in the 
mood of shame. To this day I believe I 
could have avoided that caning if I had 
followed my own instincts. What we had 
been doing was not bad, but when he sin- 
gled me out with the question, "Well, 
what do you think I ought to do, Prickitt? 
I found myself saying what I thought was 
the right thing: "I think we ought to be 
punished." 

"Yes, I shall cane you all then." At 
his beckoning we followed him out of our 
first form room and down the two flights 
of stairs to the gym. The tears were 
flowing. Jefferson Loveday, who trailed 
behind as a witness, said later I was 
crying more before I entered the two 
swinging doors of the gyn than when I 
came out. I went in second. I detected a 
tone of compassion in Mr. Winston's 
voice. He tried to soften the trauma for 
me. Galbraith let me know later that 
judging by the sounds of the whacks, Win- 
ston hadn't hit me as hard as he had 
North and himself. 

"This won't be bad, Prickitt. Just bend 
over and touch your toes. Three hits and 
it will be over," he said, quite calmly. 
And the bamboo didn't hurt that badly. 

It was the humiliation and that nagging 
question of why I hadn't told him the 
truth. It would have been more right for 
me to have said he should do nothing. We 
were simply working on an assignment to- 
gether. 


Chris Prickitt 
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THE STAGE 


When I was four I took dance lessons. My 
mom tried to get my older sister to take 
them first because, as Mom said, "You're 
always running into things. You could 
learn to be more graceful." Pat declined. 
I accepted. A ballerina I would be. 

Once a week I donned a black leotard, 
gathered my ballet and tap shoes in a red. 
plastic box that Aunt Thelma gave me, and 
went to the gym in the Stanley school 
with Mom for the next lesson. While Mom 
sat next to the wall, we stretched, tum- 
bled, tapped, and memorized songs to go 
with the dances. 

Mrs. Beal said to practice at home, and 
I did. Cartwheels, somersaults, head- 
stands. I'd throw a round, floppy brown 
pillow on the floor, put my head down, 
and try to get up, stay up, balance. 
After days of practice, suddenly my feet 
stayed up by themselves, my legs hung 
suspended. I worked on the dances too. 
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Mom stuck me between her knees, facing 
her, and taught me the songs. "Oh we 
ain't got a barrel of--money, Maybe we're 
ragged and--funny, But we're travelin 
along, singing a song, Side by side"-- 
my favorite song. Then we went through 
the moves--forward, backward, side to 
side, again and again. I wasn't learning 
any real ballet, but I was my Mom's 
ballerina anyway. 

In the spring we were in a talent show 
at the high school. I was in the routine 
for "Ain't She Sweet" instead of "Side 
By Side," a minor disappointment since I 
wanted to dress up like a hobo. Mcm put 
wire curlers in my hair, the kind that 
stick in your head when you try to sleep. 
I cried over that, but the night of the 
show I was excited. Mom led me into a 
classroom at the school where Mrs. Beal 
put dark red lipstick on me. The other 
girls took me to the stage. Four of us, 
me the youngest, in frilly dresses and 
white gloves, tapped out the routine, 
singing and holding stuffed animals, my 
younger sister's stuffed rabbit in my 
case. Colored lights shone up at us from 
the floor. I remember being amazed at 
the faces I saw. I didn't know all of 
those people would be out there, nor did 
I know exactly why we were doing this. 
But then it was over and I was sitting 
with Mom and Dad in the audience, watch- 
ing a group of boys imitate the Beatles, 
wearing mops on their heads. 

The lipstick transferred to my thumb 
by the next morning. I never saw Mrs. 
Beal again. She decided that Stanley was 
too far of a drive and Mom wasn't able 
to take me to her. My dance career over, 
I lost my coordination by second grade. 


Cindy Myers 
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in my last year--and his--at Hotchkiss 
where he had served as Chairman of the 
English Department for twenty years. I 
remember studying the English Romantic 
Poets with him. A terrible car accident 
on a fishing trip in Canada the summer 
before had robbed him of his voice. He 
sat at his desk holding a microphone like 
some terrible snake, his face gray, 
wrinkled, liver-spotted, but intensely 
alive. His voice was filled with gravel, 
whiskey and barroom adventure. I sat in 
the back hiding behind large classmates. 
For some reason, I enjoyed the Romantic 
Poets and meekly offered answers to many 
of his questions. One day after answering 
a fourth consecutive question correctly, 
I watched him pause, fondle the micro- 
phone, then explode, "Jesus Christ, 
White! You know all the goddamn answers. 
You must be a goddamn genius. What the 
hell you hiding back there for? Get the 
hell up here in front where I can see a 
genius at work!" 

So you can see why I was scared. But I 
called. Dutiful son. Don't want to keep 
anyone waiting. Besides, Ernie prodded me. 

A date was arranged. I took my father's 
fiberglass Heddon fly rod out in the yard 
and practiced in anticipation, the orange 
line piling fruitlessly at my feet on the 
wide green lawn. a 

"It's a good thing you called Mr. Gur- 
ney," my mother said, watching me. Aren't 
mothers wonderful? 

Monday afternoon I went fly-fishing 
with Mr. Gurney. He took me to a small 
meadow stream, the Salmonkill, which ran 
through the farm property of a Mr. Tilt 
in Lime Rock. Private property. Fishing 


by invitation only. We practiced casting 


on the wide green lawn. That is to say, 
I practiced casting while Mr. Gurney 
practiced abusing me. 

"Don't use your goddamn wrist so much. 


No. Like this." He took the rod. "Pump it. 


THE END OF ROMANTICISM 


“If it's good enough for Ernie, it's 
good enough for me," I thought as I 
finished "The Big Two-Hearted River." 

"You ought to call Dick Gurney. He'll 
teach you,” my father said. 

“Ah, well, ah--" 

"Oh, yes, Damon. Dick Gurney would 
love to teach you! Call him," my mother 
said. 

According to my mother, the rest of 
the world sat around waiting for me to 
call. With love in their hearts they 
waited to help me. 

"Well, ah, I'm sure he's busy." 

"No, no, no. You call. He'd be pleased. 
that you thought of him." 

I called. He was pleased. I was scared. 
Dick Gurney was the only Hotchkiss 
teacher to have his portrait hung in the 
halls. A great athlete, a Rhodes Scholar, 
a lusty outdoorsman, a powerful drinker 
in the Hemingway tradition, he intimic. 
dated while he amazed his students. I 
had been his student three years earlier 


Hesitate and pump again. See?" 

Oh, yes. I saw. It looked so easy, that 
orange line like a tracer shooting 
straight out with the tight loop of lead- 
er following and then speeding past the 
end of the line to land perfectly straight 
the fly dropping first. 

"Try it again." 

I tried, honest. But it was about as 
easy to straighten out my fly line as it 
was to straighten out my intestines, on 
which Mr. Gurney had a firm grip. 

"Screw it," he said mercifully as my 
casting completely disintegrated under 
his scrutiny. "You can't cast for shit, h 
but maybe you can catch a trout, anyway. 

We walked to the white wooden bridge 
that ushered the driveway over the stream 
and out to the road. He pointed down- 
stream. Several fish were feeding on the 
surface, making riseforms that floated 
downstream in the slow-moving water ex- 
panding, symmetrical like perfect smoke 
rings before dissolving into water again. 

"See that fish rising under that little 
branch on the left?" : i 
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I nodded. 

"That's mine." 

He led on upstream, through cow pasture 
choked with thistles, alders, small 
stands of cedar and mud-thick sloughs. 
Dried splots of cow manure lay everywhere 
like prehistoric buttons. Stopping at the 
tailend of a peninsula of pasture around 
which the stream flowed, he pointed at a 
log jutting out from the far bank. 

"See that log? Go up around those bush- 
es and drift your fly downstream so it 
will float along beside it." 

I tensed with the feeling of imminent 
action, remembering Ernie, his grass- 
hoppers and his careful approach to the 
stream. Around the other side of the 
bushes I could see the butt end of the 
log, but I couldn't see Mr. Gurney. I 
stepped in the water to make my cast. 

"What the fuck'd you do? Get in the 
water?" 

Gravel flew through the bushes like | 
shrapnel. 

"Ah, yes." 

"Get the fuck out!" 

"Is there, ah, a problem?" 

"Jesus, yes! There's a problem. You get 
in the water, you spook the fish." 

Why didn't Ernie tell me that? Well, I 
had learned something. We tried several 
other sections of the stream with no 
luck. But each section held its instruc- 
tional jewel: Cast sidearm under those 
bushes. Fish this hole downstream right 
against the bank. Move away from the high 
bank and cast from your knees so the 
trout don't see your shadow. Watch out 
for snapping turtles in this stretch. 

When we returned to the bridge, Mr. 
Gurney stopped again to admire the fish 
still feeding downstream in the fading 
light. The glare had lifted from the sur- 
face and the thick brush on either side 
of the stream melted from green to black. 

"If you walk down along the pasture on 
the right about thirty yards, there is a 
break in the brush. Walk in to the stream 
--quietly--and you'll see a nice trout 
feeding against the opposite bank. You 
can fish for him." Then as an after- 
thought, "I've arranged with Bertie Tilt 
for you to fish here." He reached into a 
pocket of his fishing vest. "And here's 
a box of flies. When you need more, call 
me." 

He took me then to "The Dairy Room"--a 
small outbuilding wood-paneled, fire 
place, stuffed grouse on the mantle, 
paintings of trout leaping from famous 
pools on the Beaverkill or the Madison-- 
where he showed me how to fill out the 
log. K- 

"Every time you come, whether you 

catch anything or not, you fill out the 
log. If you catch something," he flashed 
me a squinting, puckered face that sig- 
nalled discussion of a moot point, "write 
down what kind of trout, how big, where 
you caught it, and on what fly. If you 
get skunked, just put a zero next to your 
name." I looked down at the log on the 
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desk. There was my name in shaky hand- 
writing. I watched as he wrote the zero. 
Shaky but emphatic. Then he said, glar- 
ing, "Don't forget." 

I fished Tilt's every day twice a day 
for three weeks. Twice a day I fished for 
that trout he had pointed me to. I used 
the same fly, a #12 White Wulff, and I 
learned to cast surrounded by brush. I 
learned how to mend my line to get a drag 
free float, and I learned humility, every 
day twice a day scrawling that lousy zero. 
The trout taught me that, disdaining my 
fly day after day like acid rain. He must 
have grown weary of it, though, because 
one day he attacked that White Wulff, 
cutting it to shreds with the rows of 
finely sharpened teeth in his white mouth. 
But the fly did its job. The barb bit in- 
to the fish's cartilaginous lower lip, 
and I had my first trout. Dutifully, I 
recorded the event in the log, happy to 
break that long string of zeroes staring 
up at me: Brown Trout, 13 inches, Lower 
Bridge Pool, #12 White Wulff. 

Two days later, I returned and looked 
at my last entry. There in the far right 
column of the log in a shaky handwriting 
was a comment: "It's about goddamn time!" 


Damon White 
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COTTONTAIL 


It was dusk. My cousin Tom carried. my 
dad's semi-automatic .22. I had a single- 
shot .410. 

The snow was a fine white powder. Pure, 
the kind you snowplow in four-buckle 
overshoes. The trees, all along the wind- 
break, were evergreen. Tom stopped. 

"There," he breathed steam, "there." 

I slowly swung my gaze in the direction 
of his tilted head. Cottontail, winter- 
brown and shivering in the coming cold. 

"Yours," he said, and I felt his hand 
in the crook of my elbow, “use this." 

We exchanged guns in slow motion. I 
was closer. Too close for the shotgun. I 
pulled a fur-lined glove off in my teeth. 
I brought the .22 to bear. 

Looking down the diminishing barrel of 
that rifle, it didn't seem fair. The ' 
bunny was in one of those rabbit stupors, 
too frightened to move. His nose was 
twitching, his body tense, and a sudden 
shudder shook the snow he held. Down the- 
distant sights of that rifle, I found his 
skull. 

Then, all I could see were his eyes, 
teddy bear buttons, mahogany polished. 

"C'mon," Tom hissed. "C'mon," 

I tugged the trigger. The bullet plowed 
a furrow of snow in the space above his 
ears. I had been too close to the rabbit, 
and fired high. 

"Shit!" Tom said. He spun around at the 
still frozen cottontail and fired the 
410 from his hip. 

The rabbit was buried in red snow. 
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"Leave it," then, "let#s go." 
I didn't feel like following. 


Chuck McDonnell 
o o GO OnO © 10" 70 o O Oe 
CHRYSLER 


"I just want you to know I can't write," 
a student said to me after our first 
class. "I was never any good at writing 
papers and stuff. I dropped out of school 
after tenth grade and took the GED test 
to get into college." 

I hadn't expected to be challenged like 
that on the first day of freshman com- ` 
position. "Do you write anything at all?" 
I asked, dreading the answer. 

"No 3 i 

"Do you think you'll have to do any 
writing when you leave here?" 

"Yea, that's just it. I'm gonna have 
to write up patient progress reports and 
stuff. I'm gonna be in the nursing pro- 
gram. I'm in what they call 'Pre-Allied 
Health." Only I don't think I can do all 
that." j 

"Why don't you write about something 
you know?" It was the standard line, but 
she seemed so unsure. 

"I don't know much. That's why I'm 
here." 

"Louise, you're not a kid. Things have 
happened to you that you could write a- 
bout. What's gone on recently that's im- 
portant?" 

"Well, my divorce; I guess I could 
write about that. I was married for 18 
years," ` ae 

Louise wrote about her divorce; and she 
wrote about her sister, the nun. Then she 
gave directions on how to make a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch blueberry tort; she 
brought one for the class. Later she de- 
cided that the cells she was studying in 
biology were like forts, with walls that 
could be breached by enemy viruses; and 
so she wrote an analogy. 

Louise showed me papers in class, came 
to office hours, and bugged me for ap- 
pointments. After she wrote about herself 
and her family, and as a way of studying 
for biology tests, she wrote about 
national affairs. She had always believed 
her opinion didn't matter. Louise got an 
"A" in’ English 101 and got the same grade 
ia my toughest colleague in English 

02. 

One afternoon this spring, I was head- 
ing across the parking lot when someone 
drove up behind me and honked the horn.. 
I jumped, then turned around. It was 
Louise in a brand-new Chrysler. 

"Hi. I just wanted you to know I got 


my first job. I'm gonna be a floor nurse 


at the Lebanon County Hospital. And my 

friend just got me this car, to sorta 

célebrate," she said with a grin that was 

both sly and shy. "You and Dr. Sherer 

really helped. Thanks." l i 
Truman Eddy 
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JOHNNY 


Johnny sat in my classroom after school. 
He was a handsome boy of 12 with dark, 
smooth skin and clear eyes. His story had 
come out in spurts, a few sentences at a 
time on these days we talked together in 
the afternoons. He had been in reform 
school once—"sent away" was how he put 
it, for being an unmanageable child. His 
father used to beat him when he was 
small, but Johnny hadn't seen him for 
several years. Johnny's eyes grew fierce 
when he talked about his father, and his 
fist clenched and opened on the desk. k 

I didn't ask him why he had thrown a . 
chair through the window of the prin- 
cipal's office the day before, but I 
wanted to know why he had hit the French 
teacher, Miss Valliere. She. was a friend 
of mine. 

"She made me mad," he answered. 

"Well, sure, I know. Sometimes she 
makes me mad, too, and so do other peo- 
ple. But we can't go around hitting every- 
body who makes us mad." My words felt 
phony as they fell from my mouth. Johnny 
looked away. i 

I changed the subject. "So, how are 
things on the baseball team these days?" 

"They kicked me off for fighting.” 

"Oh...well, how would you like to help 
me in the darkroom, then? I've got some 
pictures to develop?" Johnny liked the 
darkroom. Most kids did. I always let. 
them swish the prints in Dektol and watch 
the images appear. like magic. 

"Yeah, let's do that.” A pause. "Uh, 
Ms. Tulonen...would you take my picture 
sometime?" ; 

"Sure, Johnny, any time you want," I 
grinned as I reached out to give him a 
playful punch on the shoulder. 

He flinched at my touch. His body 
tensed, His hand drew back in a fist, and 
his clear brown eyes turned murky. I took 
a backward step. "My God, he's going to 
hit me," I thought, and swallowed hard. 

Johnny stood there poised in fighter's 
stance, a struggle visible on his hand- 
some face, and then relaxed, uncoiled, 
looked sadly up at me. "Don't ever touch 
me," he.said and left the room. 


Joanne Tulonen 
© 0000000600000 0 0 
JOE 


Joe walks into my first period class in 
February, his hands shaking. My lower- 
level students raise their sleepy heads 
and watch him slide into a desk in the 
back of: the room, his eyes darting to the 
sides. "Let's get back to work.” 

I explain the classroom to Joe. He 
says, "That's cool” and draws a guitar on 
the writing folder I just gave him. Mark 
and Jeff turn around again,.eyeing him 
for a minute. He looks older than the 
other 8th graders~-taller, leaner, but 
with dark, deep eyes. 
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The science teacher's description at 
lunch the next day is, "a little rough 
around the edges." We laugh. 

Joes does all right for a couple of 
weeks. Then we begin to notice things. 
Some days he moves constantly at his 
desk, tapping fingers and feet, shaking, 
belching; other times his eyes glass over 
and he drowses into a Stupor. Three days 
in a row he brings no pen or pencil to 
class. I send him to the office the third 
day. He comes in after school to make up 
the work. 

"You have a paper to work on, Joe." 

"What do I write about?" he asks. 

"You. get your choice of topics," I say 
and tell him again what kinds of things 
he might do. 

"Oh." He's quiet for a while; then he 
says, "Can I write about Hell?" 

"No, you can't." 

"Why not?" 

"Sorry, but that's not appropriate." 

"Well, I'm sure not going to write 
about God." 

I stop fixing books on the shelf and 
tu pradgrard him. "Neither is anyone else," 

He accomplishes nothing in the thirty 
minutes he's there. 

At the next 8th grade teachers' meeting, 
the guidance counselor announces, "We 
just got a packet from Joe's school in 
Washington state, and I think you might 
be interested." 

We move forward in our chairs. 

"Apparently Joe's been quite a problem. 
This says he's prone to violent behavior 

—threatened a teacher with a gun, then 
threatened to kill himself with it...." 

"A little rough around the edges was 
right," the science teacher says. 

We laugh as a relief from the fear that 
builds. 

"What's this kid look like?" says one 
teacher who doesn't have him. 

The principal's comment is, "Hey, all 
I can say is, if he says he wants to do 
something, let him do it," and we laugh 
some more. 

The guidance counselor says, "I called 
his mother, and I told her what came. 
Then I-asked her why she didn't tell us 
about any of this. You want to know what 
her reply was? She said, 'Oh, I heard 
something about a gun.'" 

We laugh again, disbelieving. 

The principal says, "My advice is that 
if he causes any trouble at all send him 
out of the room. I don't care how minor 
Tpeiae' 

Joe grows popular with the kids after 
the initial strangeness of him wears off, 
and we see kids begin to stray. Rumors of 
drug use surface; effort declines. One 
teacher sees Joe with three other 8th 
graders roaming the streets late at night. 
A girl tells the same teacher she found 
him at home one evening carrying a knife 
because he was scared. 

Joe has a following as he walks through 
the halls. The 7th and 8th grade girls 
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think he's cute; the guys think he's cool. 
So does he, when he can think. He spends 
the time given for his 10-week math test 
making a black dot on his scrap paper and 
drawing concentric circles around it. 
Most of the time in my class he stares at 
his paper or draws pictures until I tell 
him to stop. Other days he comes in ready 
to grab the attention of all, but I won't 
let him act out in class, and I don't 
have a problem with him. He's just there, 
a dark presence. All of us wait for the 
violent outburst. Each time I tell him 

to stop doing something, I wonder. 

Joe comes to my class with a 65% and 72% 
for the first two marking periods from 
his other school. From me he gets 49% and 
51%. I tell him he needs an 85% on the 
final to pass. He gets 91% I let out my 
breath. 

Joe's end-of-the-year writing sample 
describes Satan leaving his dog hanging 
in the shower with its throat slit and the 
blood dripping down. Faced with the choice 
of Heaven or Hell, in the last sentence 
Joe gives himself up to Satan. 

I never expected teaching to be danger- 
ours. 


Cindy Myers 
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EACH DAY 


Part of leaving home involved the car- 
dinals. They don't seem to frequent Ver- 
mont. A thrush or two but no flashes of 
darting red, no distinctive song. 

At home cardinals abound. Like swans, 
they work in pairs and once they've 
established a place, their song is every- 
where. For me the cherished music always 
signals a search, only sometimes success- 
ful, for their brilliance. Sometimes their 
outlines contrast with the bare brown of 
winter limbs or the stark white of snow; 
other times, they elusively blend with the 
brown-orange-reds of fall or the tender 
greens of spring. 

Last spring, after a painfully silent 
winter, a new set took to our backyard. 
Swooping from high oaks to the garden 
floor or settling on huckleberry bushes, 
they'd sing constantly. They were young, 
smaller than the visitors of other years, 
and their colors, the red and red-green 
of the male and female, were startlingly 
vibrant and fresh. Even their heads had 
not assumed the jayish shape of mature 
adults which mars, just slightly, their 
beauty. I'd hear and. look for them each 
day, reminding them maternally that they 
should stay high--they're supposed to. 
While gardening, I felt in good company, 
and Hunt and I wondered about a nest. 

So one anticipated joy of going home 
for the mid-term break was to hear and see 
the cardinals. At home I listened and 
watched for the pair, but with no luck. 
finally, on Sunday morning I asked Hunt, 
hoping they had just been off for a while. 
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_ "The cats got the female a while ago," 
he said. "I found her in the bathroom." 
-~ "You could tell her, I guess, from - 

her orange beak?" 

"Yes." 

I felt so bad, thinking my absence 
was somehow to blame. Still I loved him 
for waiting until then to tell me--when 
I was home and he could put his arms 
around me. nF 

"It's OK. The back is a perfect place 
for birds...with the woods, the berries, 
and the garden. Another pair will come." 


Sue Jones 
o o o o o o o o o o o o oo 
WHAT I WANT TO TELL HER 


I met Lorraine ten years ago when we both 
worked at the Queens' Children's Psychi- 
atric Center and though I had decided 
that after living for a year in Europe, 
I didn't need to go back, she talked me 
into a three week tour of Italy. 

The tour guide and bus driver shuttled 
us around to so many places that we bare- 
ly had time to write it all down in our 
journals. During meals we'd giggle and 
gasp over where we'd been all day. I'm 
Sure we thought we were saying exciting 
things about art and Rome but if we'd 
taped it--it would be ravings and energy 
and wine that we'd hear. We've never 
found a way to talk about art. 

Lorraine uses details, adjectives and 
enthusiasm; telling the names of paint- 
ings and who did them and where and when 
she saw them--the travelogue approach. 
Even though I feel excluded by this, 
it's fun to listen to the ravings and 
emergy that is still in her voice. I 
don't remember many details and this up- 
sets and confounds her. Maybe she wonders 
what that trip and later ones meant to 
me. I want to tell her, too, but fact 
exchange doesn't work for me. I want to 
tell her about every minute of my 
modernism class this summer--about "The 
Gross Clinic" and the beauty of the 
blood on the fingers of the surgeon, be- 
cause she is a doctor, a writer, and an 
artist at appreciating art herself. I 
want to tell her that I might never have 
looked at the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel and been confused that first time 
and then had art begin to open itself 
to me. She didn't know I'd never ever 
seen a picture of God's hand touch 
Adam's--giving him life--and that was 
the least of what was happening on the 
ceiling. I knew enough then not to ask 
"What's so famous about this?" I did 
wonder though, but I figured if I looked 
long enough I'd see it. And I did. 

_ On another of our trips I wasn't so 
smart. In the top of the stained-giass 
encased Sainte Chapelle, I asked that 
very question, "What's so famous about 
this?" I didn't know what I was looking 
at or for, or why she was moved to tears 
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by whatever it was that I couldn't see. 
She answered with a now familiar, if only 
occasional edge in her voice, "It's all 
stained glass and the light coming 
through." For two summers in a row after 
that I tried to go back on my own, but 
that upper chapel was being restored. My 
last time in Paris I saw a sign for a 
concert and heard Vivaldi's "Four Sea- 
sons" as the windows changed colors to a 
sunset that night. f 

I might never have found “Michelangelo s 
"Dying Slave" and "Struggling Captive 
hidden as they are in that basement room 
of the Louvre, or laughed so hard the 
day in Venice when I tried to figure out 
how to do a museum by following a guide 
book for the first time, if I hadn't 
watched Lorry research trips, like a 
detective on a trail, to make sure she 
didn't miss anything. 

This summer I toured the Dana House, 
headquarters of the historical society 
in Woodstock, Vermont, appreciating the 
entire two hours of time the guide gave 
and wanting to ask her about more than 
she'd told; I thought of Lorry. Sometime 
during the ten years I've known her and 
I can't think when, I started making 
sure I didn't miss anything either. 


Nancy Dillon | 
© 0 © 0 0000 0 00 06 0 90 
CHANTERELLE 


Dave Burkhardt left a career in the | 
National Park Service to join a tiny şur- 
veying firm about the time I worked sev- 
eral months without a salary for the 
chance to become just a seasonal ranger, 
a position I was sure would pay me for 
loving the wilderness. But I was still 
waiting when Dave hired me as his helper 
in surveying the Ozette Indian Reserva- 
tion, an uninhabited mile square patch 
of rain forest surrounded by Teens 
National Park. The reservation hadn't 
been surveyed in the twentieth century, 
so the government undertook the task, 
wanting to know I guess whether, if a 
bear shits in the woods the dung falls 
in the park or the reservation. 

On the Five mile hike to the boundary, 
through rain heavier than the average 
inch a day in winter, Dave EI oom 
quently to look at things. I didn't ask 
questions, just concentrated on dryness 
and the books I could have been reading 
if I hadn't taken the work, forgetting 
it's hard to read if you haven't eaten 
lately. I figured if whatever Dave saw 
had anything to do with the job he'd 
tell me, and if not I had better things 
to think about. 

When we reached the reservation, Dave 
showed me how to clear the line of sight 
with a brush axe. Conscientiously I took 
over, charging head down, flailing every 
plant within reach. I returned proudly 





asking Dave how he liked my brushing. 
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He looked away and said quietly, "Try not 
to cut more than you have to," the only 
reprimand he ever gave. 

But that whole morning I fought the 
forest, cussing constantly the blowdowns 
and the rain, taking pleasure in lopping 
off small trees before they grew big 
enough to fall down and trip someone. 

Dave was perturbed neither by the woods 
nor my idiocy. But he felt a little sorry 
for me--we stopped a little early for 
lunch, a dubious blessing I thought since 
while I cut brush I could stay relatively 
warm and forget the possibility of drown- 
ing, but standing still, surrounded by 
giant dripping cedars, I felt cold and 
alone. I believe my laugh sounded a bit 
maniacal when Dave said, "If we had a 
fire, lunch might taste better." 

"Yeah," I said, "and if a bullfrog had 
wings, he might not bump his ass," an 
expression my father used a lot. Dave 
smiled placidly, walked to a nearby tree 
and cut some of the. dry punky wood from 
a hole in the trunk. Within ten minutes 
we were drinking coffee and warming our 
hands by a small blaze. 

In the afternoon, still glowing from 
the fire and awed by the building of it, 
I spent more time watching Dave and less 
time cussing. He noticed my curiosity and 
stopped often, waiting for me to come 
close enough to hear his near whisper. 
Once he pointed to a bear dropping, still 
steaming and said, "Been eatin' salal 
berries. Left here about five minutes 
ago, pretty fast judgin' by all the brush 


he knocked over. Prob'ly. heard us. comin'." 


I knew the us was really me. 

After that I asked about everything and 
Dave was glad to answer, though I think 
he lost several hundred dollars because 
of my questions. Over the next couple of 
days he showed me eagles nesting, river 
otters, and an old dead cedar chopped 
down and partially hollowed. "A Makah 
canoe tree," he said. "I'll bet we're the 
first people to see it since the Indians 
who cut it, unless the last surveyors 
wandered this far off the line." 

The last afternoon of the survey, Dave 
stopped to pick chanterelles, mushrooms 
as beautiful and delicious as the name, 
bright yellow intrusions in the green 


and brown of the forest. He looked at the 
shape of each one before picking it, then 


held it to the light, admiring the caps 
curving upward to catch the rain. ; 

I asked the question I'd been thinking 
since I met him. "Why'd you leave the 
Park Service, Dave?" 

"I didn't fit in," he said, squinting 
at a chanterelle. 


Ike Coleman 
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TOUCHABLES 


"Home finally! Not that bad a drive. I'11 
work out and pick up groceries. No looking 
around the house or garden until that's 
done." 

An hour and a half and three meals of 
groceries later, I traipse down the base- 
ment stairs with Oreo ice cream in hand 
for the freezer. 

"Smells a little musty. Guess Hunt 
hasn't aired the house since last weekend. 

As I pull up the freezer door, the 
swooshy sound of liquid washing back in- 
stantly alerts me. I don't even have to 
look--the thunderstorm of three and a 
half weeks ago reappears and the smell 
verifies the mushy promise of what awaits 
me. p 

"Oh well, it's good to be home, I 
think as I trudge out to the driveway fos 
the garbage can and up the stairs for the 

:bucket, disinfectant and rubber gloves. 
"Ar least things haven't changed. One 
disaster after another. Only variation s 
in degree." 

Sr plastic containers filled with 2 
left-overs bob around in the morass which 
greets me. Then, vaguely recognizable A 
masses, which I presume to be meat, peek, 
like greasy ice-berg tips, out in the 
darkness of the little but deep cheej 
slimy ham; an oddly puffy chicken; so 
grey boned lamb, enough for a party i 
crowd; several pounds of wate uplasese: 
bacon and ground meat fir Hunt sS aor 

for-yourself summer. Beneath the anne 
liquid reside last summer's beans; 
end of our beloved Maine hot dogs; ; 
rhubarb just freshly cut and fuam 
most important, my hot pepper ga debts 

I begin the clean-up by excavat BB, 
touchables. They thud reluctantly an 
with little dignity to the bottom of oF 
old steel garbage can as I wildly ne 
sider saving something. Next the mo A 
contents of the soon-tó-explode plasty 
ware plop into the can, quickly Joine 
by the foul fluid, a mixture of E n 
meat juices and carefully prepared V a 
etable casseroles which have since 00Z 
out of their plastic wrappers. 

A garbage can full later with much +s 
' bending, scooping, draining, oppe ee 
disinfecting, the job is done. Just 
Hunt walks in. f a8 

"God, what a smell! What s up: 2 
"The freezer. The chundesstouest ire 
o. Guess you didn't check. 

ses a ee the smell but figuned pet 

was just something the cats dragged Bs . 

and the smell would go away soon enough. 


and, 


Sue Jones 
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ARRANGEMENTS 


Soon after I arrived for a visit, Grand- 
Daddy pulled me aside for one of his 
chats. He wanted me to visit the funeral 
home, choose caskets, and make arrangements 
for his and my grandmother's funerals. I 
had the right to refuse his proposal. I 
balked, and then I did what he wanted me 
to do, and on Christmas Eve. 

I walked up the white marble steps. of 
the funeral home and was met in the lobby 
by a large man who pumped my hand with 
gentle pressure. "Hi. I'm Jack Waters. I'm 
here to help. 

He took me into two large viewing rooms 
which looked like formal living rooms. 
They had spring-green carpeting and were 
littered with long, wing-backed sofas and 
straight chairs. We went upstairs to a 
comfortable office, and he explained pro- 
cedures, costs, and necessities, 

When we moved into the display room, I 
was hit with the silence. A show room full 
of empty caskets, made of oak, pine, 
mahogany, and steel, lined with rainbow 
colors of silk. The price tags stood on 
the lower end, some marked "Sale." He 
rambled on about quality, colors, and 
costs. I found myself in front of a small, 
pale blue infant casket. I turned to the 
adult caskets and quickly chose two modest, 
comfortable-looking ones. 

Then he mentioned clothes. He carried 
a full line of men and women's clothing, 
most of which looked like prom attire. I 
shook my head "no" and we went to the em- 
balming room, He explained the hows and 
whys as I looked at the stainless steel 
table with drainage troughs along the 
sides. A radio was playing some country- 
western song. 

The last room we visited was the chapel. 
It was silently beautiful, with mahogany 
benches cushioned in maroon velvet. 

For a long time I sat there absorbing 


all the details, and finally, the tears ` 
came. 


Lisa Magill 
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FIRST 


I rode with Dad to church on that dusty, 
warm Saturday in June to deliver things 
Mom needed for the smorgasbord. As we 
turned back onto our dirt road, Dad stop- 
ped the truck and got out, leaving it run- 
ning. 

"O.K. It's all yours," 

"What?" I stared as he walked around 
the front of the truck, laughing now. 

"Go ahead." He opened my door. "You got 
your permit. It's time to drive." 

“In this?" I said as I slid over to the 
driver's side. "Don't you think we ought 
to start with the car first?" 


"No, no, no. This is just as good as any. 
You got to learn sometime," 


second....' 
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"Sure." The laughing continued. I star- 
ed at the white road looming ahead. 

"Put down the clutch and hold it there." 

I peered underneath the dashboard to 
see what my foot was doing. 

Dad grabbed the stick shift on the 
steering wheel. "All right." This is 
first, this is second, this is third. Got 
it? We start with it in first. Now try 
moving it through those right here." 

I grabbed the gear-shift and repeated 
his motions. “You really think this is a 
good idea?" 

"Sure it is. Now put it in first." The 
truck chugged, impatient in its stand- 
still. "Lift up your foot on the clutch 
while you give it a little gas, and 
it'll go, It helps if you keep your heel 
on the floor." 

"Sure." 

"Go' ahead." 

My feet went into motion and the truck 
jerked forward, straining as we crawled. 
"Oh my gosh,” I yelled. Dad laughed hard- 
er. The truck vibrated jarringly as stones 
pinged out from beneath like shots. My 
eyes jumped from road to steering wheel 
to road, settling on nothing. 

"That's fine. Put the clutch back down 
and shift it into second." 

"Now? While we're moving?" ' 

"Ya, now." l q | 

“Where's second?" 

"Here, put your foot down on the : 
clutch." The roar in the engine quieted 
as the gears disengaged. 

Dad moved the gear shift into second. 
"Now lift up the clutch and give it a 
little gas." 

The truck lurched forward, bounding 
ahead. 

"Whoa!" I yelled. Dad let out a hoot. 

"Do you want to try third?" he yelled. 

"What?" I yelled back, hearing all too 
clearly. "I think it's too late. We're 
almost home." 

"Never too late. Put the clutch down 
again." Dad moved the gear-shift, and we 
careened down the road faster with Dad 
stíll laughing and me holding the steer- 
ing wheel tight. 

Right before the driveway, I yelled, 
"What do I do now?" 


"Put on the break, shift down to 
t 














"But I don't...." I shifted. 

"Turn in!" 

We bounced in, jerking to a halt. 

"Oh, wow!" I sat back, relieved, and 
Dad turned off the ignition, our first 
of many rides in the great blue driver- 
trainer. The dust rolled in behind us as 
I tumbled out, a driver. 

"You didn't get that permit for noth- 
ing." 


Cindy Myers 
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TASTE THE SMELLS 


A friend of mine cultivates magnificent 
gardens--black, earthy plots teeming with 
worms and ladybugs and yielding up pun- 
gent sweet greens: leafy red lettuce, 
watercress, kale and curly mustard. His 
salads are real meals; they're not just 
watered iceberg with cardboard tomatoes. 
I feel I've chewed after a plate or two. 
Three summers ago he bedded asparagus, 
liming the soil and aerating the roots. 
Three years of pampering and this spring 
up came eighteen shoots. It seems like 
too much work for two meals of satis- 
faction. 

He loads up brown bags filled with 
greens and totes them round to neighbors 
who graciously take his leaves and thank 
him; who later nestle them down in the 
crisper next to the iceberg and who, per- 
haps, later still, chuck them out as too 
exotic. , too earthy, or by then limp. 

I grow flowers because I'm not compeli— 
ed to use them. I don't have to deal with 
their leftovers. They stay outside. But 
most of all flowers smell. Taste is so 
short. Good smells stick with me. Good 
tastes I remember as smells. Hickory ham 
is burning leaves. 

The whiff of yeast bread's more sub- 
stantial than the bite and warmer, too. 
It's dumb to say I'd be happy just sniff- 
ing things. But when I had the flu this 
winter past and couldn't even breathe in 
onion soup or a disgusting expectorant, 

I was consumed by not smelling. The 


thought of not eating didn't bother me 
at all. 


Brenda Finn 
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HOW I LEARNED TO CUMSHAW 


“Eddy, you shouldn't have moved in here 
without a carpet," said Manny, the col- 
lege's gruff dean of administration. He 
glanced around my spare and echoey new 
office, ` ta An 

"But Mr. Overman, you said there was no 
money in the budget for a carpet!" said 
I, the green, 24-year-old, president's 
_ gopher. 

"You haven't learned the fine art of 
cumshawing." | 

Indeed I hadn't. I had no idea how to 
acquire things outside channels. 

"If you'd been in the navy, you'd have 
learned to cumshaw," continued Manny. 
"Come on." 
= On our way to a corner of the building 
where I'd never been, Manny began our 
tutorial. "In the navy, there are lots of 
things you need that aren't in the bud- 


get. If you want to get your job done and 


make life bearable, you learn to get 
them on your own. 

"For example, if you need a new type- 
writer, it has to be approved months in 
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advance." Manny's tone made it clear I 
was one of his remedial students. 

"And if you order that far ahead, yours 
must be working at the time, so you must 
not need a new one. Then, when you do need 
a typewriter, you have to get it without 
going through channels." 

Now I knew how Manny had made captain. 
But I was still taking notes on cumshaw- 
ing. "So how do you get the typewriter?" 

"You look around, of course. When you 
find one, you see what you have that the 
guy with the typewriter needs." 

"Like what?" I couldn't help myself. 

"Like, I dunno, like if you work in the 
personnel office where they give out the 
next assignments. In return for the new 
typewriter, you arrange for the other guy 
not to be stationed in Greenland, where 
you told him he was headed." 

"He wasn't going to Greenland?" I knew 
I shouldn't have asked. 

"Of course not. He was going to Hawaii, 
but you convinced him he was due for a 
fur~-lined parka. You arrange to get him 
stationed in Mississippi, not Greenland, 
and he's grateful enough to give you a 
typewriter." 

"But what about Hawaii?" I wasn't sure 
I wanted to know. 

"Now you've got a trade for the next 
time you. need something, like a copier. 


‘You get that guy a billet in Hawaii." 


By that time we were in the corner of 
the building I'd never been in. I was 
staring at a neatly rolled-up carpet. 
"How'd this get here?" I wondered stupid- 
ly, showing I hadn't learned anything. 

"Don't ask. You want it?" 

"S-sure," I stammered, thinking I 
should put my hand on my wallet. "But 


' what do I have to do?" 


Manny just grinned and clapped me on 
the shoulder. "First one's on the house, 
kid," 


Lonny Rorick 
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SIKAR SIKAR 


Eight days on the river is a long stretch 
without seeing a soul. Paddling gets easy 
enough that eyes wandering up the open 
spots between the spruce-lined banks 
imagine villages that might have been. 
As we rounded a wide bend in the river 
that afternoon, one such opening appeared. 
At the edge of the bank were three men. 
There was no questions in our minds of 
not stopping. It's impolite not to on 
Alaskan backwaters. My friend, Carol, 
manes;vered the canoe next to the bank and 
I jumped out and tied it to a tree limb 
under the close inspection of the three 
sets of dark watchful eyes. 

"Howdy," I offered up. Only a passive 
nod came from the ancient man seated on 
a stump in the middle. 

"Hello," called Carol from behind me. 
The men stood unmoving. 
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"We're on our way down to Aniak.from 
McGrath...heard one motor on the river 
five days ago...that's all though." Their 
brown eyes searched for something dif- 
ferent from us. 

"Your fish camp," Carol said cheer- 
fully, "Sure is a nice spot." 

Again the old man nodded and two more 
smaller sets of eyes approached--a teen- 
age boy and a girl maybe seven or eight. 
No women. 

"We got as far as Wasky's yesterday. 
Grass was grown up all over the place. Not 
much ‘left of the cabins. Looked like 
there'd been some bears before us. The 
grass was all tromped down on the way up 
to the grave yard." The old man leaned a 
little towards us and the tall middle 
aged man on his left asked, "The crosses 
still there?" 

"They're still there, six of them.” 

"Coffee?" 

"Sounds good." we smiled. The old man 
led. Single file we crossed an old log 
foot-bridge towards some houses nestled 
against a hill across the clearing. On 
either side a small weathered cabin pushed 
down into the green earth. The smaller man 
broke off up towards one of the cabins. 
Dog sleds and harness hung from the sides 
along with snowshoes, a few martin skins 
and some tools. A mattress of fish netting 
and old wooden fish traps were piled on 
the roof. Bright pink salmon cut in long 
strips hung from racks between the cabins. 
The smoke from a smudge twirled beneath 
to keep off bugs. Several dogs tied off 
a ways from the path began barking and: 
the old man said something. They shut up. 
We headed on to the larger cabin ahead. 
Ducking down, we pushed thru the doorway 
into a quiet greyness. The old man nodded 
towards chairs by a table. We sat down and 
the middle aged man sat down too. The old 
man moved behind us and sat on a stump by 
the only bit of light in the room--the 
window. I heard some rustling behind me. 
Out of the greyness a woman's arm reached 
across my shoulder and put some butter, 
pilot bread, and cups down. A second later 
the arm reached across to peur hot coffee 
into the cups. 

The old man just stared. I took a sip 
of coffee and looked around. Children's 
drawings hung on the wall and an old 
plastic crucifix. Children stood back in 
a room at the side watching. 

"My father don't speak much English," 
said the man. 

"Oh. .I nodded at the old man. "What's 
his name?" - ; 

"Sikar Sikar." 

"What's yours?" 

“Levi Sikar.” 

_ "I'm Deane and this is my friend Carol." 
Two women stood shyly in the shadows be- 
hind the old man. ~— 

"What you girls do?" 

“We're teachers." 

“Them kids go to school," he said point- 
ing to the drawings on the wall. He mo- 
tioned for us to follow him into a. room 


off the side. There on a shelf was a 
stack of primary books, some big lined 
paper and pencils. We walked back and 
the old man looked at us and held up his 
fingers in a cross sign. ae 

"Crosses?" I said. 

He nodded. 

"He wants to know were they up?” 

"Yes, one of them had a little metal 
cross on it." 

"That's his wife's grave." I looked 
over at the old man and shook my head. 
"They still looked good." 

He shook his head too. 

"How far down river to the next fish 
camp?" 

"Fifteen maybe twenty miles." 

"We'd better be going. We want to get 
a little further before we camp for the 
night." 

As we started to leave,a middle-aged 
woman came from the shadows and said, 
"Come back here a minute?" We walked 
into the room lined with beds and she 
pulled a letter from her pocket. 

"You read this to me?" Carol opened 
the envelope and read aloud slowly the 
letter from a fur buyer. The woman re- 
peated each fact carefully. 

"Thank you," she said kindly. Carol 
handed her the letter and we walked back 
through the grey room outside, squinting 
at the world in the late afternoon sun. 
They all followed us single file down to 
the bank. As we pushed off the old man 
nodded. We wondered on around the next 
bend...and the next...to now. 


Deane O'Dell 
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GREENHORN 


Somewhere in the South Dakota Badlands. 
I lay in a junked car beside a trailer- 
house and pulled an old horse blanket up 
over me. The sun had dropped a few hours 
ago, and I was still damp from the waist 
down after falling off a cutbank and 
plunging feet-first into Medicine Root 
Creek. Nobody had answered my knock on 
the door of the trailer which had been 
added to with used lumber to the point 
where it could be called a ranch house. 
That morning the school superintendent 
had asked me to go antelope hunting with 
him and another teacher. I was 2 two-week 
greenhorn to the West and wanted roanase 
friends and see the country. I didn't 
care to shoot at anything, though he had 
brought an extra gun for Lyman and me to 
share. The superintendent: planned to 
shoot, and did. He blasted two antelope 
after we bounced over the prairie at 40 
miles an hour chasing them. He stopped 
the Blazer and hopped out to fire. It 
wouldn't start after that. The superin- 
tendent thought for a minute, then told 
us his plan. "Bill, you go first. That 
way. There's a creek and a house, I think 
about five miles over there somewhere. 
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In an hour Lyman will go, then me." I 
hadn't the experience or gumption to 
object. 

I walked for about 15 minutes in the 
direction he had pointed, but traveled 
in a semi-circle looping back toward them 
because I had avoided crossing some of 
the draws, eight feet deep crevices any- 
where from eight to twenty feet wide, cut 
into the crumbly Badlands soil where 
there had been water. Now they were all 
dry. 

I plunged down into the draws and tried 
to walk more in a straight line to where 
he had pointed. This was at 1:00 in the 
afternoon. I wouldn't see a sign of any- 
body for nine hours and about 15 miles. 
Except a bull. I had come out of the Bad- 
lands draws and was walking across the 
prairie when I sighted the lone bull. I 
tried to sight a tree or fence, but could- 
n't, and the Badlands were too far behind 
me. The bull stood 100 yards away, watch- 
ing me. I increased the distance between 
us, walking as if I had as much a right 
to be there as he, except I kept looking 
over my shoulder like a coyote being 
chased. He didn't start after me. 

Later, aided by a line of trees, I 
found a river, took a drink, crossed and 
hoped to follow it to civilization. After 
a few hours I had sighted nothing, and 
darkness was coming. I collected dead 
branches from the trees along the river, 
and started a fire with the matches I had 
for my cigarettes. I didn’t want to plod 
along at night where in the course of one 
step a plot of prairie grassland could 
drop 10 feet into a moonscape of Badlands. 

I put one end of the thicker limbs I 
couldn't break into the fire and soon 
warmed myself by the blaze. An hour later 
I saw headlights on a slope about 80 
yards from me. I danced on the fire to 
put it out except for a limb I grabbed, 
and waving the flaming end overhead, I 
started running toward the car. It stop- 
ped abruptly and turned around, the tail 
lights disappearing in a burst of 
frightened speed. I fell waist deep into 
a creek, dropped the branch and heard it 
hiss out. I felt for my matches. Soaked. 

At least I had found a road, and twenty 
minutes later a yard light, then a locked 
trailer-house and a junked car. I huddled 
under the horse blanket for half an hour, 
wanting a cigarette and reflecting on my 
predicament. Then I saw a pair of head- 
lights pulling up to the house. I hopped 
out and said, "I'm a new teacher from 
Kyle," and told my story. They had no 
phone out there so I couldn't call to say 
I was safe. I didn't object when they 
offered to drive around with me looking 
for the others, which we did until 4:00 

a.m. with no luck. 

I didn't want to impose on them any 
more by asking to take me home,’ so when 
they suggested I stay overnight and go to 
town the next morning, I agreed. We made 
the 17 mile trip on Monday, a school day 
which I was missing. I called the school 
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from my apartment. "Where are you?" the 
secretary asked. "I was just told to call 
the National Guard. It's supposed to snow 
tonight." 

Lyman had refused to separate from the 
superintendent. They had found a house, 
fixed the Blazer and were looking for me. 
So were some community members. Now I 
often visit the Cliffords out at their 
ranch house. I like the superintendent, 
too, but I don't go hunting with him. 
After eight years, a few people still 
call me "Badlands Bill." 

I never did like to shoot animals. 


Bill Noll 
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TOUCH 


Kathy, Randy, and I used to play a game. 
We'd stand on Kathy's porch and one at a 
time, we'd run as fast as we could into 
her living room, where her father would t 
waiting. We'd jump into his lap. He'd hug 
us and pretend to spank us. After the 
spanking, the next runner would come in 
for his or her turn. It was a silly game. 
but we all enjoyed it, and it was nice t: 
have an adult pay so much attention to u 
kids. 

One day, the game changed. I ran into 
the house to receive my hug and pretend 
punishment, but the father didn't want t 
let me go. "Come closer," he said. I had 
no reason to fear him, he'd never before 
done anything to hurt me. So I went alon 
with what he wanted. Suddenly he put his 
hands inside my pants. I knew that was 
wrong, and I didn't want to play the gam 
anymore. I tried to squirm away, but he 
held me tighter. 

"Tt's all right," he said. "Come close 
I just want to spank you in a different 
place. Nobody can see. You're so pretty. 

I don't remember what happened next. 

My subconscious mind, or whatever you 
want to call it, saved me from the year: 
of counseling most women must go through 
I was able to forget that time in my lif 
I completely lost the memory of what har 
pened until I was old enough and emotior 
ally strong enough to be confronted witt 
it. The mind is like a mother that shie! 
its infant--the emotions--from any harm. 

When I was ready to remember, the scer 
came flooding back. It's funny that what 
triggered the memory was another girl's 
experience. I read a novel in which the 
heroine went through the same ordeal I 
had. I read that passage with tears 
streaming down my cheeks, not because I 
felt sorry for that girl, but because I 
realized that the same thing had happen: 


to me. 

I sometimes wonder if I just imagined 
the whole thing; I used to watch Marcus 
Welby and develop the symptoms of the 
disease of the week. But when the memor 
come, they are too real to be imaginary 
My childish thoughts are clear in my mi 
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Wondering if I was pregnant because his 
hand had touched me where it wasn't sup- 
posed to. Wondering if his wife knew, 
and what she would do to me if she did. 
Wondering if he was doing the same thing 
to my brother. 

Why did he do that to me? I don't re- 
member if it happened once or several 
times. But I have to live with that 
question. Did I do something to encourage 
him? I have to live with the pain of 
knowing that I am not wholly pure. I have 
to live with the pain of so many years 
of distrusting my father just because he 
is a man. I've never had a close rela- 
tionship with any man; I still hate for 
people to touch me. 

I've lost an entire year of my child- 
hood memories, the year I was eight. I 
feel sorry for that man. I pray that God 
will forgive his terrible sin, but I hope 
that he will never Learp: to forgive him- 
self. 


Lee Swanson 
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NOT GUILTY 


Uncle Jeff was not my uncle. He was mar- 
ried to Aunt Ruth, who wasn't my aunt l 
either but my godmother. When I was ten 
we visited them in North Carolina. 

Mom often told of her escapades with 
Aunt Ruth when they were in college. 

They were best friends. I guess that's 
why she was my godmother. I don't know 

if she was my brother Steve's, though. 
Maybe he didn't have one. Aunt Ruth had 
been engaged to a college professor, but 
he died. Then she married Uncle Jeff, who 
drove a truck or something. 

On Saturday night Mom and Dad and Aunt 
Ruth went out. Steve and I stayed home 
to watch TV with Uncle Jeff. How strange 
it seemed to hear even the people on 
‘television speaking with a slow southern 
drawl. Steve fell asleep on the sofa. 
Uncle Jeff and I were alone in the living 
room. 

He had been drinking beer--several 
beers. I finished my soda (which he 
called pop) and ate a few more kernels 
of popcorn. I then deéided to get ready 
for bed. When I came out of the bathroom 
Uncle Jeff was standing in the hallway, 

a massive body which I needed to pass 
before entering the bedroom. I pulled my 
robe more tightly about me, uttered a 
goodnight, and headed for the door. 

He lumbered toward me with huge hairy 
arms outstretched, smothering me with an 
ape-like embrace. The smell of beer 
breath and perspired-over Old Spice re- 
pulsed me. I struggled to free myself, 
but my tiny body seemed wedged into his. 

He clumsily worked one hand inside my 
robe while draping his enormous arm 


around my neck and clutching my shoulder. 


I gasped for air as he mauled and pawed 
and slobbered over my trembling body. |. 
"You're so beautiful--a beautiful little 
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, principal, so no one would feel nervous 
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girl. So soft. Sweet. Don't be afraid." 
Tears were streaming down my face and 
I wanted to vomit. I finally wiggled 
free, ran into the bedroom and locked the 
door. Hurling myself to the top of the 
bed, I found the plump down pillow with 
freshly starched case. With knees drawn 
close to my chest and pillow over my 
ears, I rocked back and forth side to 
side. He stood outside, sobbing and 
pleading. "Please don't tell your mama. 
Uncle Jeff loves you. Don't tell, dar- 
ling. Please don't...." 
` I told my mother everything. She didn't 
believe me--"Not Jeff." But we never 
again visited Aunt Ruth. Years later when 
I heard of Jeff's death, I didn't feel 
guilty for not being sad. I felt nothing. 
After all, he wasn't even my uncle. 


Sue Wootton 
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THE COMMISSIONER 
The first day of the Rockefeller Con- 


ference this summer at Bread Loaf, I 
took a seat up front to be sure I would 


“hear everything and who sits down next 


to me? Commissioner of Education for 
Alaska--Harold Raynolds. I couldn't help 
but look over at his notes to see what 
kind of things he was putting down. I 
found his notes matched mine! That common 
ground was encouraging because we'd all 
like to say lots of things to a commis- 
sioner of education. Sitting next to me 
was one that might listen. 

It took a day of deliberations before 


I did it. I got up enough nerve to walk 


Commissioner Raynolds out of the library 
over to a Bread Loaf lawn chair, where 

I told him I wanted a statewide young 
author's conférence with lots of winners, 
not just one. I let him know I felt it 
time we started rewarding academic ex- 
cellence as well as athletic. He agreed. 

"Excellence is something I'm always 
after," he said. "I make a lot of people 
nervous because I asked questions about 
what they are trying to do. I figure we 
can pay teachers highly in Alaska so we 
can expect excellence." 

Right then I invited him to come to my 
school. I wanted him to see a good bush 
school in action. He agreed to come, but 
cautioned I would need to get a letter 
of invitation from my superintendent or 


about the visit. 

"You'll have it," I said. 

“When I come out, 1'’1]1 do whatever you 
want. I'm an old English teacher myself. 
I'll work with kids, whatever. I think 
all good administrators need to spend 
time in the classroom." 

I grinned on that. I can't wait for 
him to get there and take my class for 
a day. 

"There's one last thing, Commissioner." 

"What's that?" 
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"I wrote this story about my teaching 
experiences in rural Alaska last summer. 
I realized you are probably the best of 
all possible audiences for it. Would you 
have time to read it?" 

"I'd love to. I'll get it back this 
evening. Thanks for sharing it with me." 
After dinner he didn't have much time 
to talk when he gave the story back, but 
I knew it had impact. I had given him a 

sense of what it's like to teach in a 
small isolated village and that informa- 
tion he could store up and use wisely 
when the time came. 

I'm glad I got up the nerve to say some 
things. I think he is, too. 


Deane O'Dell 
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JOURNAL ENTRIES 
HERESIES 


What if a bum, grimey and stinky, lumber- 
ed off mountain roads and into the Barn. 
and sat next to you in English Romantic- 
ism snorting and picking his nose? What 
if two did? Five? 

What if a professor beat on a student 
and turned eyes and nose into fleshy pud- 
dles of skin and ooze? 

What if a crazy set trash baskets a- 
blaze at 3:13 a.m. in the bathrooms and 
called in bomb threats? 


* 


The idea of the pastoral works within 
perfection, The bucolic ideal exists af- 
ter the Georgic gospel has been spread 
and amened. With fervor. Then gentleness 
and frolicking, felicity abound. Violent 
thoughts are sins. The thought of a vio- 
lent thought is done solely by sickos and 
non-believers: malcontents. 


Maybe you do need the hype of excellence. 


Maybe you need the catechism until you 
understand the parables, the larger meta- 
phors and have found the faith within. I 
don't know. It smacks of fundamentalist 
tunnel vision to me. I do know some peo- 
ple live here and leave here victims, 


violated by the exclusivity of the myth 
itself. 


You say 

only a demented person can even imagine 
intrusion into the pastoral. 

I say 

these isolated projections might appear 
benign set next to the battering the myth 
sometimes generates. 


*: 
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HOSANNAS 


Bread Loaf is a rush of thinking. The 
sound and movement of words matter. 


I came to hear myself speaking the voice 
worn down to silence in the noise and 
joyful chaos of my life. I listen to the 
quiet here and sense the thoughts I don't 
yet have. 


We're older. Years and past disasters 

free us from inbrededness and allow us to 
question sacred texts, to measure people's 
angles, to be outrageous and sometimes 


‘grim. We don't apologize for being 


teachers or for loving language. Bread 
Loaf's almost comfortable in its pain. 
Windy evenings are most beautiful. 


John Done 
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I MEAN REALLY 


Somehow something makes me definitely 
feel something kind of vivid about Bread 
Loaf. A lot of times. Really. I mean like, 
it seems to me, Bread Loaf is really some- 
thing. Of course, everyone feels that 
kind of thing sometimes. Somehow we don't 
know how. I mean really. What is Bread 
Loaf, after all? It's very nice, I think. 
Somehow I think everyone thinks that way 
somehow. I guess people have different 
ways of looking at things in particular. 
We all sort of see things the way we see 
them, you know? Surely, there is some- 


. thing somehow definitely very nice about 


Bread Loaf. Kind of vivid, you know? Like 
really. At least, that's the way it seems 
to me.Somehow. 


John Cound 
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PRESSED 


I like to fix roofs, clean chimneys, 
paint eaves. I also like to climb ladders, 
water towers, and tall buildings. But 
mostly I like to stand on the tops of 
mountains, near edges of cliffs, feeling 
the wind. Once I travelled to Montana to 
spend a summer climbing mountains, and 
before we left for our hike, we had to 
learn to rappel. This rapid method of 
descent, suspended spider-like from 
climbing rope, feet pushing off a verti- 
cal face, would probably not be necessary 
on the trip, but we had to be prepared. 

I went first and shouted as I bounced 
through air. "It's a blast!" Eleven faces 
stared down at me from the lip of Prac- 
tice Rock. "Youžre going to love it!" I 
cried as I scrambled to the top. One at- 
tempted smile and several stony glares 
made me speak in softer tones. 
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"It's okay. You can do it. Just ease 
over the edge. You control the fall. 
Don’t worry." I patted hands, gave hugs, 
and kept my eye contact intense. But I 
was a fraud. I knew they were nervous 
when they stepped backward off the ledge. 
It can be unsettling to be horizontal in 
space with a deep and dizzying drop to 
the earth below. But overpowering fear? 
Some mysterious force that freezes your 
feet to the ground. Acrophobia? I didn't 
buy it. 

After a long afternoon in the sun, 
everyone had done a rappel. That night 
the group celebrated a sense of shared 
accomplishment. I raised my glass with 
the rest and congratulated my friends for 
overcoming a fear I couldn't understand 
or believe in. 

We left early the next morning to begin 
an eight-day hike. Our muscles ached 
from the rock climbing, and our packs 
were heavy, but we laughed and sang as 
we walked, and beamed at each other. Our 
trail moved up a string of glacial lakes 
through the harsh, wild beauty of the 
Beartooth Mountains. And we were friends. 
We had done something hard together. Or 
most of us had. 

The second day a storm struck. Spears 
of lightning bounced off canyon walls, 
wind swirled and roared, and thunder 
crashed so loudly we couldn't hear each 
other talk. Exposed and vulnerable on the 
trail, we ran for shelter under an out- 
cropping of overhanging rock, Twelve peo- 
ple squeezed into this small space. I was 
in the back, my body pressed against the 
stone, the others leaning against me, 
breathing hard from the race to the cave. 
In front of us a curtain of driving ‘rain 
cut off the world. 

Suddenly I knew I would suffocate. I 
couldn't see anything, and I couldn't 
stay there. My body swayed. My arms 
reached up to push my friends aside. My 
feet stumbled over hiking boots as I 
rushed to get outside. Then water was 
streaming down my head and panic eased. 
My lungs reinflated. My breathing slowed. 
And I stood there soaked and humble in 
the rain. 


Joanne Tulonen 
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WE JUST SAT THERE 


Once I thought I had discovered love. I 
had been following this girl with a long, 
thick pony tail around the corridors, 
library, and cafeteria of the Juilliard 
School of Music without once being able 
to start what we liked to call a "mean- 
ingful" conversation. (Nothing less 
would do.) As of 1964, she was the only 
girl there who looked like a normal col- 
lege student: no make-up; no posture; a 
certain busy intensity that seemed to 
begin in the eyes, which walked ahead 

of the rest of her. 
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‘when she came in. She paused for a second 
‘in mid-stride as our eyés met and a 
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I didn't know where to begin. My sense | 
of shame precluded opening lines like | 
"Oh, I see you're having the onion rolls 
today," or "Is that the Rasamouvsky =. | 
Quartet you're studying?" I always hoped | 
for a minor accident, like a chair col- | 
lapsing under someone nearby, or a 
quivery voice teacher breaking a plate in 
the lunch line that would give me the | 
needed straight line, but it never hap- 
pened. Another thing that slowed me down 
was that after a while I began to think 
she must be wondering who this creepy guy 
is who keeps turning up like a Secret 
Service Agent. 

One snowy Saturday afternoon in January | 
as I was opening a can of Chef Boyardee l 
Meat Ball Stew, the doorbell rang. It was 
puzzling, since nobody ever visited me, 
except my sister, who always'called be- | 
fore making the trek over from Brooklyn, 
or the super, who was out doing errands. 

I put down the half-opened can, left my 
apartment, and went out to the front door. 
Through the curtain, I could see in clear 
outline the girl I had been tracking for 
weeks. 

"Hi Dan, I'm Clare Franco, you know, 
like the dictator...You're a drummer, 
right? Well, see, I'm composing this 
thing and I've just got to know more a- 
bout percussion instruments, and I was 
wondering if..." 

I never asked how she knew who I was, 
where I lived, or what I played, but I 
was nearly faint with elation that she 
did. All I know was that she was inter- 
ested and I was knowledgable and that 
she was a DIS IF which meant she knew 
everything I didn't know, but that what 
I knew about temple ules had some 
value, too. 

Hers was the most animated, intensely 
listening face I had ever seen. She had 
been a student at Bennington, a freshman 
at 15, and had composed songs to the 
text of "Winnie the Pooh" when she was 
ten. And I knew how to notate her tri- 
angle part. For an hour and a half, we 
could do no wrong talking out there in 
the foyer. The apartment was so filthy 
and depressing that I couldn't even think 
of inviting her in. I didn't know. much 
in those days but I knew that asking that 
girl to come in and share some meat ball 
stew out of the Chef Boyardee can was 
something you just didn't do. 

On Sunday, I was nice to everyone and 
could hardly wait until Monday when 
school resumed. Sometime in the morning, 
I was listening to the Beethoven 
“Hammerklavier" Sonata in the library 























tentative smile of accepting recognition | 
came over her face. Then she bounded over 
to my turntable and plugged in. We just 
sat there, listening to this fiendishly 
complex music, watching each other try- 
ing to understand Beethoven. 

















Dan Farber 
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FALLING 


Spring, and Sam's ewe had two lambs but 
could only feed one. The boys cradled 

the white woolly bundle home in the pick- 
up, its heater on high. We laid towels 
in a cardboard box and kept her those 
first nights by the stove in the kitchen, 
bottle-fed faithfully. My little brother 
called her Lam-o, a fitting name we 
thought. As her body grew stronger, we 
lay in the sunshine snuggled against the 
warmth of her tummy. 

It was on one of those spring days that 
my brother initiated love-humming. Wrap- 
ping his arms around Lam-o's neck, he 
closed his eyes, cupping his lower lip 
under front teeth, his voice rising in 
low tones, humming rhythmic sounds until 
the pitch, high and muffled ended in a 
gasp for air. That spring as Lam-o's 
face and legs blackened, we all learned 
to love-hum. We even love-hummed the old 
dogs. Exasperated by our attempts to 
lose them, we'd give in to the urge and - 
turn, accepting their presence with an 
embrace that ended with a love-hum. The 
horses, too, their necks the most capable 
of bearing strenuous squeezes, would be 
stroked. We'd clutch them tightly, heads 
buried in their silky coats, childhood 
sorrows soothed as tears eased finally 
to love-hums. Babies, like kittens, re- 
quired delicate handling. Unable to latch 
on to their necks, we discovered their 
ears. Left alone with one, we'd softly 
thumb an ear-lobe, love-humming them. 

After my niece was born, we watched her 
grow, delighted that the passion ran in 
her blood too. She'd stroke our ear lobes 
as we rocked her to sleep, teenagers by 
then, clumsy and embarrassed as a brother 
or sister found us lost in her tender- 
ness, teaching her to love-hum. 

My brother, now a thirty-year-old man, 
still knows how. Coming home with hands 
that have burned brands on cattle and 
pounded needles into their hides, he 
buries grisly fingers into his collie's 
neck. "Can you still love-hum?" I asked 
once. "You bet!" he said, and hearing his 
soft voice start low and build to the 
squeaky high pitch, we smiled and remem- 
bered Lam-o and that spring. 

Back then, we'd come home from school, 
yell "Lam-o!" and head to the field 
south of the house where we ran through 
the wheat, pioneers who had to beat the 
Indians to the fort across the creek. I 
was one brother's pretend wife, my sister 
the other's. Lam-o was the herd we tended 
crossing the West on horses of stick. 
Weary of being driven, Lam-o turned an 
Indian, chasing us until she butted us 
down into the waist-high wheat where we 
rolled estatically, screaming the agonies 
of pretended death. Our bodies silent, 
she'd nuzzle us, her nose cold on our 
necks. Sometimes we stayed down, hidden 
next to the cool earth, the grass a lush 
bed covering the bugs and the dirt, watch- 
ing the wind work gentle against the 
wheat. Then valiantly, we rose with 
shrieks of "Hey Lam-o, we're alive!" 
taunting her for another and another 
and another tumble in the tall grass. 
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Late in May, Lam-o wandered into the 
grain bin, its door ajar. She foundered 
and we lost her. Late in July, fire- 
blackened stubble covered our field. 

That spring was gone. The spring we 
learned to love-hum. The days when, fear- 
less, we fell without pain. 


Terry Cox 
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IS THAT YOU, SUE? 


His neatly labelled name on the door bell 
signalled my arrival: Julie Shaier. 

I'd press the buzzer and his sofe voice 
would waft down. 

"Ts that you, Sue?" 

"Yeah." 

"Come on up." 

I'd squeeze me and my trusty viola into 
the. creaky elevator with the folding, 
filigree doors and soar up to the third 
floor. Then, around the corner in the 
dusty light of non-windowed New York 
apartment halls to Julie's door. Usually, 
he'd be there waiting--tall, thin, 
slightly bent, gray, the first knuckle 
of his bow hand index finger missing. 

His eyes deep, quiet. We'd say our 
hellos and move down the hall, so narrow 
but filled with books, magazines, photo- 
graphs, and paintings. 

I loved the room where we had lessons. 
Big windows looked out on the greyness 
of 113th Street. Light filtered through 
smog and gauze curtains. On the wall hung 
arrangements of his latest paintings, 
usually abstract trees which came so 
easily to life for me. Stacks of books 
on the floor. The table full of scores 
and the metronome. Once in a while, 
flowers. An upright brown piano. The 
wooden music stand. He'd close the par- 
lor doors and we'd begin. 
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Julie would soothe me “into the lesson, 
helping me settle down to the music. 
Amidst tuning, shuffling from one stance 
to another, warm-up awkwardnesses, and 
excuses on those days when I hadn't 
practiced enough, he'd talk to me about 
school, his art work, love of language, 
reading, and finally music. I'd slowly 
forget the self-consciousness of starting 
and begin to coax melody from the little 
viola he'd selected for me. His direction 
was always gentle but we'd work on a 
problem until he was convinced I under- 
stood the skill to be mastered during 
the next week. As we moved from drill to 
performance material, we'd talk through 
interpretations of pieces, balancing 
tradition with my needs. If I'd done 
particularly well, we'd play’ together 
for a short time. All too quickly the 
hour would be over, although there would 
be special days when we'd eke out an 
extra few minutes. On those days, I'd 
know that the beauty of sound had made 
him forget time. 

I still dream about those lessons and 
Julie. The elevator. The hall, The light. 
The trees. The music. 


Sue Jones 
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AMY 


"Whatcha doing, Chuckie-Boy?" 

"Just restin', My Mimi," I said. "You 
making mudcakes?" 

"Mud~-pies. I'm making mudpies. That's 
what I'm doing. Don't you know?" 

“Th seenn 

"Don't you want to help me? You can 
help me you know." 

"I'm afraid I don't know much about 
making mudpies," I said. I didn't, either, 
but was about to find out. 

"Well, anyone can make mudpies.” 

"Really, I don't know a thing about it. 
Sides, I'm kinda tired. Think I'll just 
sit over here and watch, if that's OK 
with you. Maybe you could show me how to 
do tee: 

"Do you sleep all the time?" 

"Yes, I like to sleep. I don't fuss 
when it's time for my nap, like some girls 
I know." 

"This is the stove," she said, point- 
ing to the hollow spot at the base of the 
silver leaf maple. "And this is the 
kitchen," she made a vague sweep of the 
surrounding area with a muddy finger. 

And this," pointing to a pile of sticks, 
"is the oven." — 

"The stove doesn't have an oven?" I 
asked. : 

"Well. Well, it's a microwave, don’t 
you see? Like Mom’s. It's a microwave 
of course." 

"Of course," I said, "and those are 
the ingrudelments?" I pointed to the con- 
tainers, a two-pound coffee can and a 
lonely tupperware storage bowl. 


"Yes. And first you get some dirt." 

She piled some more into the tupperware. 
"Like this. And you put it in the skil- 
let." She did. "And then you put some 
water." 

I watched as she dropped water onto the 
dirt in the skillet, fingerful by finger- 
ful. I started to understand some cooking 
terms then, I think: pinches and dashes 
and drops. She kept pinching the water 
in until it turned to Play-Doh. She was 
pretty careful, too. Her clothes stayed 
clean. Her nose and arms took most of the 
grime. 

"Is it ready to cook?" 

"No, Chuckie-boy. First you have to 
stir it all up." A ladle appeared. New 
utensils kept popping up all over. There 
was more to this cooking than I realized. 

"Now," she continued, "you bake it." 

"In the microwave?" 

"Of course. Don't you know?" 

I certainly did not."For how long?" 

"Well. Until it gets hard,of course." 
Oh. "And then it's done." 

Now she produced an aluminum cooking 
pot from somewhere. More dirt. This time 
she poured water in large dashes. 

“What's that?" 

"The frosting, of course." 

"On pie?" 

"You can put frosting on pie if you 
want," she said, and then she stirred 
the frosting as I nodded agreement. 


Chuck McDonnell 
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AN. EXPLOSION. OF PLACE 


The thought just struck me how quickly 

my childhood world expanded.. When I was 
four, I was not allowed to cross the 
street alone. My only regular playmates 
were sisters, Karen and Shirley, who lived 
on my block. 

It came as a shock to me one day when 
older kids joined us from the next block. 
I must have thought the whole kid world 
lived by the same rules I did. But here 
were two who had actually crossed the 
street by themselves, I can still remem- 
ber the strangers' names: Johnny and 
Casey. Soon I was crossing the street, 
too, and my play world expanded. 

When I was 6, I got my first bike. That — 
meant I could go beyond the borders of my 
neighborhood; the whole town was my ter- 
ritory now. I was meeting lots of new 
kids, going to their houses, and they 
were coming to mine. 

From my bike, the town looked different. 
Now the municipal swimming pool was only 
ten minutes away. Franklin Elementary 
School was less than five. My friends and 
I found our way to the railroad yards to 
watch coaling and switching. We went to 
the junkyard, where if we asked, we could 
play in the old cars. The Dairy Queen was 
a longer ride, and up College Hill, but 
worth the effort. 
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Those events came at a rapid rate; and 
their effects multiplied. Today, the 
expansion seems like an explosion. 


Truman Eddy 
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THE EXTRA BOOK 


My fourth-grade teacher, Miss Wilson, had 
blue hair, buck teeth, and almost always 
wore a red suit. In my thirty-year mem- 
ory, she has begun to take on the appear- 
ance of Eudora Welty. Although most of 
her specific acts have long since faced, 
I know she was patient and kind. Her aims 
were noble: among them was a determina- 
tion to rid me of nose-picking. Every 
time she caught me in the act, she would 
put her right index finger to the side of 
her nose and catch my eye. That she never 
succeeded was no fault of hers. 

She did get me to read. The most dif- 
ficult "extra" book in her room was King 
of the Wind, which was about horses and 
had won some prize, perhaps best child- 
ren's book about bay horses for 1953. 

The two brightest kids in the class, 
Janet Burack (who I had a crush on) and 
Martin Blank (who I didn't) had both 
piled through it some time in September, 
and now only a month later, Miss Wilson 
was giving it to me. 

"You can read it, Danny. I know you 
can." 

She spoke with such warmth and con- 
fidence that I felt a little chill go 
through me. It meant that I was only a 
month or so less smart than Janet and 
Martin. 

It took me about three weeks to get 
through it and the going was tough. I 
still remember, though, the incident of 
the man who beat his old horse into a 
bloody mess because it could not pull a 
cart up an icy hill. I read that over 
and over again and cried each time. 

When I finally finished King of the 
Wind, I brought it back to school and put 
it in my desk, waiting for the right 
moment to tell Miss Wilson. It was just 
after Martin had finished his oral re- 
port on the Babylonians. There was some- 
thing of a lull between Martin and 
Arithmetic, so I quickly took the book 
out of my desk and brought it up to Miss 
Wilson. 

I gave her the book and told her I had 
read it and she broke into one of her 
big smiles that took her teeth to all 
corners of her face. Then she got up and 
announced: "Danny Farber has just fin- 
ished King of the Wind." The kids 
applauded. I knew I hadn't understood 
a whole lot of it, but I had become "a 
reader." Thirty kids and Mise Wilson had 
just said so. 


Dan Farber 
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YOU'VE SEEN IT! 


I'd thought we'd be driving to the ball 
game in my grandfather's clean, black 
sedan with the magnetic hide-a-key box 
containing tcllbooth change fixed to the 
dash. "Boston has a marvelous public 
transportation system," he told me. We 
don't have to walk more than a few hun- 
dred yards to get to the park. We don't 
need the car." 

We walked down Kensington Road to 
await a bus that took us to the electric 
trolley; through the streets of Arling- 
ton the subway station we rode, and from 
there we rocked toward the park: dark 
tunnels, daylight, pavement, and people. 
In the large halls surrounding the en- 
trances to the playing field, I remember 
the shouts and echoes of voices and the 
smell of popcorn and hotdogs. "Yearbooks! 
Get your Red Sox yearbooks! One dollar 
here! And Gramp led me quietly toward 
the ramp which climbed toward the in- 
terior of the stadium. At the top we 
stood and welcomed the bright, green, 
level outfield, and players in clean uni- 
forms going through pre-game routines: 
batting practice was in progress as we 
took our seats in the middle of the first 
deck on the third base side: good seats. 
Near the fences I could see outfielders 
gathered, shagging flies, chatting with 
each other, and occasionally flicking 
baseballs over the barriers to kids in 
the bleachers. Some fans around us had 
gloves, but I remember later in the game 
a kid reaching over the rail high on the 
first base to make a clean catch, bare- 
handed. He got a rousing ovation. 

And I sat with Gramp, who smiled and 
didn't say much. Grandfather was a dis- 
tinguished man, a director at the Na- 
tional Savings Bank in Boston. That's 
probably where he got those shiny silver 
dollars he often gave me at Christmas- 
time. He had serious discussions with me 
about the concept of interest, and ad- 
vised me to choose carefully the bank 
that would handle my money. Though on 
this day he had shed the suit coat and 
tie, he usually dressed in those dark 
three-piece suits, with the faint black 
stripes, with a handkerchief peaking 
from the breast coat pocket. Because I'd 
seen him partially dressed a few times 
as he walked from the privacy of his bed- 
room to the bathroom, I knew that be- 
neath those pants he wore those garter 
bands with miniature suspenders that 
held up thin, black dress socks. Some=":. 
times he'd pull his gold watch from the 
special pocket where it lay hidden at 
the end of the visible chain. Once he 
let me pry open the back of the watch 
where a photograph could be found of my 
grandmother, beautiful in her prime, the 
grandmother who taught me canasta. 

Gramp played dominoes and checkers, 
conservatively, for he was a conserva~ 
tive man. "Your grandfather was greatly 
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respected," my mother used to say. I statistics with me. I asked him some 

knew. I responded to his little lectures questions. It seemed like he could hear 

at the breakfast table. me okay back then,. though he was deaf as 
“You don't eat the crusts? That's the tong as I'd known him. T 

best part," he'd say with a shake of his `I remember Gramp in his last days, sit- 

head and usually that smile, as though ting in a chair in the upstairs bedroom. 

he was not completely sure it was his The last time I saw him he couldn't hear 

responsibility to make sure I had the a word I said, certainly not a sentence. 

linen napkin in my lap, or my elbows ‘Others had been using a note-pad that 

off the table. f lay nearby to write notes on, but I had- 
Soon the groundskeepers smoothed the n't seen that. 

infield and painted the batter's box. We My grandmother went into a nursing ‘home 

munched hotdogs and sipped sodas while ` soon after Gramp died; I lost contact 

the covers were taken off the bases to with her, too, though I sometimes sent a 


reveal a whiteness I didn't think possi- hastily-prepared card at Christmas. I 
ble. The batboy ran to homeplate to hand suppose I shouldn't dwell on the separa- 
the umpire six new baseballs, and the tions. They're both gone now, but Ted 
game was underway. Williams and that home run are still 

I remember the controversial play that alive. f 
day when Frank Malzone was caught in a 


rundown between third and home; somehow _ < Chris Prickitt 

he ducked and avoided the tag from Detroit 

catcher, Russ Nixon, and scored. The © o 0 © 0 0 olo © 0 © 80 9 0 
crowd went crazy, and so did Nixon, who 

started a rhubarb with the homeplace um- HELP 


pire. While the next Red Sox batter wait- 

ed calmly on deck, the argument continued. When I was a senior in colege, I got in- 
A screaming fan a few rows in back of us volved with the fall play. I had an act- 
began a rant that would last the rest of ing part, but I also became a gopher for 
the afternoon. "Meathead, Nixon! Go home, the director. "Linda, run over to the 


meathead!" He was so loud, the catcher student center and buy me a large Tab." 
even looked up in anger toward us, right "Linda, see if you can make three skirts 
over our heads. The fan loved that. "Yup, this weekend." "Linda, we need to get the 
I'm right here, meathead. Come on up!" prop room cleaned out by Saturday." $ 
A few innings later...I doubt Ted "Linda, I want you to buy some crickets. 
Williams said anything to Russ Nixon who Crickets? I hate crickets; I hate all 


crouched behind the slugger as he stepped bugs! In an effort to please, and. with a 
into the batter's box. By this time the little intimidation, I bought crickets. 
game belonged to the Red Sox. Gramp must One thousand. I didn't know how many 

have been hoping for what the rest of the would be needed to create the illusion of 
devoted masses were hoping for. Williams twilight, and the man at the bait shop 
had that wide stance; the baggy uniform ` would only sell them in bulk. 


didn't conceal the powerful arms that I took the noisy, nasty creatures to 
losmed large as he held the bat back, his the theatre dressing room. David, another 
hands twisting the bat handle as he actor, was there cleaning out the make- 
awaited the pitch with steely concentra- up tables; finally someone else had join-~ 
tion. I'm sure Gramp would have been ed me in my gopherdom. He wanted to look 
content simply to show me the marvels of at the crickets. 

the public transportation system, and to "No," I said. "Let's wait until Lynn 
have me just see the game; but I'll never gets here to see if they're the right 
forget his ecstatic reaction to what kind. Besides, I don't want to look at 
occurred then, There must have been less . them." 

than two strikes; Ted Williams was hardly "A cricket's a cricket," he said. He 
just protecting the plate, for he looped grabbed the bug box and in his irritating, 
those long arms into the next pitch and ` ‘you're a sissy' way, opened it. I wish 
towered the clean, white ball over the he hadn't. 

left-centerfield fence. I learned something about David that 

"Take that, meathead!" I heard above day. He hates bugs more than I do. I sup- 

the roar of the stadium. As Williams pose his opening the box was a way to 


circled the bases, Gramp clapped calmly; make himself feel superior to me, or that 
he rocked his body back and forth a time it was a sort of self-therapy to convince 
or two before leaning over toward me; he himself that bugs are not so bad. But as 


punched me playfully and said, "There. soon as the first antenna appeared over 
You've seen it." the rim of the box, he hurled the. box to 

As we journeyed home, tired, but riding the floor. Crickets were everywhere. We 
high on the emotion of the afternoon, couldn't walk without hearing the crunch 
Gramp explained to me why Nixon had been of their bodies under our feet. I climbed 
so upset. onto the nearest chair to get away. 

"He thought Malzone had gone out of the "You've got to help me! We can't leave 
baseline. If you run out the baseline, them here. What will Lynn say?" David 
you're automatically out," he said. He screamed, 


shared some of Ted Williams' impressive 
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What could we possibly do? We looked 
around for something to put the bugs in. 
We managed. to dig up two styrofoam cups 
and an empty grocery sack. Armed with 
our cups, we began scooping up the 
crickets and pouring them into the sack. 
Each time David caught a cricket, he let 
out a squeal of disgust, because to keep 
the thing from getting away he had to 
clamp his hand over the mouth of the cup; 
crickets like to crawl. 

We salvaged about six hundred bugs. We 
fixed the sack so that they could not 
get loose, and left, rehearsing the 
story we would tell of our adventure. 

But we discovered an interesting fact 
about crickets, In close quarters, and 
with little available food, they are not 
the least bit squeamish about resorting 
to eating each other. Out of our hundreds 
of crickets, we had only a few to testify 
to our bug hunting efforts. 


Linda Allen 
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THE ONLY ONE 


In third grade, Mrs. Forager told me I 
was smart and pulled me out of class to 
see just how smart I really was. The 
reading teacher gave me a test and said 
I reached sixth, ninth, and twelfth grade 
levels. 

Suddenly in class I was different from 
everyone else, working out of fourth and 
fifth grade books, in a reading group of 
one. I was the top. The other kids came 
to me for help. But when I realized I 
was the only one raising my hand to 
answer questions, I stopped raising my 
hand. In fact, I stopped raising my hand 
almost completely. 

Teachers tolá the other kids I was 
smart. They read my papers in class and 
compared my work with the others, saying, 
"If she could do it, so can you." Some- 
times my face burned. I liked feeling 
smart, but I didn't like my friends 
thinking I was better than them, and I 


didn't like being different. I usually 


didn't show others my grades unless they 


asked. Mary Stell always asked. 

I couldn't get away from being told I 
was smart. My friend's mother told her 
to eat her spinach at supper when I visit- 
ed once, saying, "See--Cindy eats her 
spinach; that's why she's smart." Laurie 
didn't want her spinach, 


See 


I stopped talking in classes because I 
didn't want to stand out, Teachers told 
ay parents I was too quiet. Mom came home 
“rom Open House évery year and said, "You 
need to participate," but I couldn't. I 
saw the same teachers who lifted my up, 
grind students into the ground for being 
stupid. Mrs. Forager imitated their 
stupidity in the front of the room. One 
girl who sat beside me put her head down 
on her desk and cried, but that didn't 
stop Mrs. Forager. She swayed back and 
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forth, rolling her eyes, imitating a 
dummy's voice. "Well I don't know, Mrs. 
Forager. I don't know. I wasn't listen- 
ing. La, dee, da." The girl sobbed, and 
I wanted to tell her it was 0.K., but 
that wasn't allowed. This was a lesson 
she was learning. 

If the wrong answer could bring this 
on, who would want to speak? I was afraid 
too that if I gave a wrong answer, my 
classmates would see I wasn't so smart, 
and even though I didn't want to be dif- 
ferent from them, my smartness was also 
what gave me my place amongst them. Being 
smart wasn't something I felt I had con- 
trol over. It didn't come from something 
I did. It was just there. So I held onto 
it, quietly. 





Cindy Myers 
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1931 FORD 


Chicketa-chicketa-POP-chicketa. We heard 
this car.more than saw her as we rode. 
The aged engine and rusty exhaust system 
made sure of that. John McElroy and I 
were chugging along in his dark blue, 
1931 Ford Model A convertible with racy, 
yellow spokes. 

Chicketa-chicketa, whoosh!! Splat. 
"Goddammit, John, I'm all wet now." 

"Gitcher damn legs up next time." 

I would pull them up, though it never 
did much good. Water gushed up through 
the space where the floor boards should 
have been, and the pavement was pocked 
with puddles and potholes. 

Between whoosh-es and splat-s, the 
Ford chicketa-ed along with an added 
hisss from muddy water evaporating off 
the engine block. 

After the sound, we were aware of the 
smeli--a mixture of oil, road dust, 
boiled-off puddle water, and exhaust 
fumes that came across like a heavy 
fragrance. Inhaling it, we'd cough and 
then laugh. è 

Chicketa-chickety-PAP-pickety-chick. 
“Goddammit, John, you don't have to 
speed up and hit every lousy pothole!" 

"Gitcher damn legs up this time!" 
Whooosh!!! 


Truman Eddy 
© 0000 0000 60000 0 
LILLIAN 


I heard Miss Lillian Taylor before I saw 
her. My eleventh grade class was sitting 


: in English, which was taught by Lillian's 


sister, Mary. Suddenly a voice rolled 
and echoed from the room next door. Each 
syllable was drawn out and filled with 
disgust. "You ig-nor~a-mus~es!" We looked 
at each other in alarm. Observing our 
reaction from her place in front of the 
room, Mary peered over the top of her 
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glasses and remarked with amusement, 
"Don't worry, it's just my. sister." For 
the rest of junior year I did my best to 
ignore the shouting which not infrequent- 
ly shook our classroom walls. 

I knew I couldn't avoid Lillian forever. 
Seniors were her domain, and unless I 
managed somehow to fail junior English or 
to persuade my family to move, I'd have 
to enter that awful, roaring room. On the 
last day of junior year, we received our 
schedules, and Mary Taylor handed us a 
paper. "Just a few things my sister wants 
you to read before school starts next 
year," she said with a look approximating 
sympathy. There were seventeen books on 
the list. 

I finished them all except Lord Jim, 
with which, I discovered on the first 
day of school, Lillian planned to begin. 
Trembling, I confessed my laxity and 
found that she was human. She agreed to 
do Conrad second instead of first. "Just 
be sure you finish it by next week," she 
added with a growl. And so began one of 
the most intense years of my life. Lil- 
lian was a huge, formidable woman with 
flying gray hair and a glass eye. She 
wheeled and swooped about the room bellow- 
ing with enthusiasm or dismay. "I'm lead- 
ing you by the nose!" she exclaimed when- 
ever she had to prompt us too much. "We'll 
hold that point in abeyance," if the dis- 
cussion dared to drift off course. We 
read Greek tragedies and Job and then 
moved on to Shakespeare. "I'm a Bardo- 
lator!" she cried, and leaning close with 
a conspiratorial look, explained, “That 
means I idolize the Bard." We studied 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear, 
and she gloried in them all. She read 
aloud in that booming voice, but whenever 
she came to sexual innuendo, she'd stop 
and wave her arm in a dismissive gesture. 
"And so on, and so on, and so on," she'd 
snort. We'd all mark those passages to 
look at later on. Once she took us on a 
bus to Boston to see Hamlet and after- 
wards ranted all the way home about how 
the director had turned the play into 
"low comedy." A few months later she came 
into class with her good eye glowing. 
"You must see Morris Carnovsky as Lear," 
she dictated, and we rode another bus. 
This performance met with her approval 
and exhilarated me. The field trips al- 
ways made me feel like Madeleine in the 
children's stories though. Tilting fer- 
ward with furious energy, Lillian led a 
double line of high school seniors across 
Harvard Square. Obediently, we followed. 

It was unthinkable in Lillian's class 
to dangle participles or question her 
pronouncements. When she told us we had 
to spend an hour after school every day 
for a month to practice for our SAT's, 
we came. When she assigned book after 
complex and: agonizing book, we read. We 
produced essays, poems, and stories and 
she declaimed them loudly in front of the 
class. No one came to Lillian's room un- 
prepared, for even a few moments of 


hesitation would cause her to rush on to 
a more promising student. She often call- 
ed on us alphabetically. "Adams, Brodsky, 
Callahan, Dexter, Drake," her syllables 
rolled down the row. If she made it all 
the way to Wyman with no correct response, 
"You ignoramuses!" would reverberate 
through the room. k. 

It wasn't only fear that motivated me 
to do all that Lillian asked. She expect- 
ed excellence and made me want to give it. 
I don't know how much influence she had 
on my becoming an English teacher. I 
didn't even make that decision until after 
I had finished college, and I haven't yet 
called a single student an ignoramus. 

But when I told my sister, who'd also had 
a senior year with Lillian, that I was 
coming to Bread Loaf, she exclaimed, 

"You must be kidding! Bread Loaf? Lillian 
Taylor went there!" 


Joanne Tulonen 
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SAILING TO TABOGA 


There is nothing, simply nothing, so 
much fun as messing around in boats," my 
father said one night at the dinner table. 
"The Wind in the Willows," he told us. 
Then he announced his intention to buy a 
boat. "That's nice, dear," my mother said. 
My sister and I said nothing. We seldom 
talked to anyone in those days, excpet to 
each other in bits and pieces that com- 
municated mutual contempt. 

This was in Panama and I was 15. My 
father, an American Army colonel, was 


| ordering a small piece of the navy from 


Germany. Because the boat would take six 
weeks to arrive from Germany, after 
awhile only my father anticipated its 
coming. I contemplated myself and not 
irony then. I had to be reminded of it, 
and was, almost daily by my father. He 
was eager to instill in me a sense of 
imminent adventure. It didn't work. 

No sense of the absurd prepared me for 
the boat's arrival. It came in five can- 
vas bags with copious German instructions 
written in English. One simply took an 
odd and wide assortment of planks and 
beams, all evenly Lacquered :inzauwwater~ 
proof solution that smelled of packing 
crate, stretched and fitted them tightly 
around the flimsy bamboo poles that were 
the support of the entire structure, and 
having done that, carefully wrapped the 
rubber and cloth exterior around the 


skeleton, put the foot pump in place, and 


‘then’ pushed air into the hollow rubber 
around the gunwales until this 12-foot 
boat took shape. It was that simple, the 
instructions said. After more than four 
hours of shipbuilding in the sodden 
Panamanian night heat, my father looked 
proudly at the half-deflated (half-in- 
flated, he would have said) boat and 
said, "One nice thing about this kind of 
boat is that you can take it apart any 
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time you want, store it in the canvas bag 
bags, and put it back together when you 
need it again." Certainly, I thought, my 
father is crazier than I had given him 
credit for. 

Though, when properly assembled, this 
boat would take a small outboard motor, 
my father would have none of that. The 
following Saturday he and Major Walker 
positioned the mast, which even I had to 
admit looked impressive in the backyard, 
and the two of them prepared for the 
maiden voyage of the "Mo-Cat." This was 
actually the second Mo-Cat. In the first 
my father had spent time, more imagined 
than real I thought, up and down the 
Missouri River some years before. 

But we were talking the Pacific Ocean 
here. My father and Major Walker chose 
as a launching site a point on the 
Panama Bay side of the ocean. "Less 
sharks," my father said. "Son of a 
bitch,” I thought, safely distant on 
shore, I watched the two cram themselves 
into the Mo-Cat and move fearlessly into 
the water. I wouldn't wade here, I said 
to myself. 

After a few minutes the mast collapsed. 
It floated and could be saved, so my 
father and Major Walker saved themselves. 
They were no more than twenty yards off- 
shore. No one else had been watching and 
I was glad of that. I helped the two of 
them drag the Mo-Cat off the beach and 
onto the trailer. My father explained 
to Major Walker what had gone wrong. "The 
water was too choppy," he said. I sat 
silent in the car. 

The next few nights my father spent 
exorcising ghosts from the Mo-Cat while 
it sat landlocked on the garage floor. 
One Friday night he pronounced it fit, 
and the next morning he dragged me out 
of bed and into the boat before I could 
protest, and onto the serene waters of 
Gatun Lake, the fresh-water mid-point of 
the Panama Canal. "Remember, this is an 
adventure," he said. Grudgingly, I gave 
in a little to the attraction of gliding 
about on water without benefit or roar 
of motor. More than that, I learned that 
my father's knowledge of sailing hadn't 
just come from books. When he turned the 
boat over to me, and I promptly set it 
on a collision course with an Atlantic- 
bound freighter entering the lake, with 
a gentle mixture of admonition and af- 
fection he quietly ordered me through 
the maneuvers necessary to rescue us. I 
had been prepared to abandon ship, and 
after the freighter cut harmlessly 
through our wake, I had lost most of my 
voice. "I'm sorry, Dad," was all I could 
say. "No problem," he said. "Part of 
sailing is knowing when to head for 
shore." 

It was a good day, but it didn’t con- 
vince me of boats. It took Michael Brown 
to do that. Michael saw the boat for the 
first time a few nights after the epi- 
sode on Gatun Lake. It wasn't long before 
he made me understand the wondrous 
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possibility of taking the boat to Taboga. 
After all, I was something of a practiced 
sailor on these waters, wasn’t I? Michael 
was my best friend, had been ever since 
whatever magic the Army knew, had trans- 
ferred us with our fathers from Kansas 

to Panama. I rarely said no to Michael 
Brown. 

Taboga was a resort island about ten 
miles by water from where I lived at the 
edge of the Canal Zone. To get there a 
boat had to cross the Pacific entrance 
to the Canal, work around the choppy 
water of the west bank, then cross the 
short miles of ocean to the island and 
around it to Taboga Bay. There were ships 
continually entering and exiting the 
Canal to consider, but this was largely 
a matter of proper timing. There were 
sharks, and lethal sea snakes as well, 
but we weren't going swimming. And we 
would use a motor. We wouldn't bother 
with sails. 

After Michael left I approached my 
father with the idea. My mind was made 
up, but it was his boat. He didn't say 
no, only asked me to consider the equip- 
ment we would need for such an adventure. 
"What are you going to do when you get 
to Taboga?" he asked. "Hang arcund, come 
back the next day," I said. Then he said 
it was all right by him. "Have fun," he 
said, "When you leaving?" "Soon," I 
said. 

For almost a week I entertained friends 
at school during the day, my family at 
night, all with the memorable events 
sure to come once we set sail. "Bullshit," 
my sister said. "When I see it, I'll be- 
lieve it." Hers was the only voice of 
doubt I heard. My mother was mostly si- 
lent, and so was Michael Brown who said, 
over the phone, that he was surprised I 
had gotten permission to go. "I'm not 
sure I can make it this weekend. I have 
homework," he said. "Maybe later." 

Near the end of the week I went alone 
to the causeway and watched the ships 
come in. In the distance I could see 
the lights of Taboga. I'd never been 
there. 

The ships pass slowly toward the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge. Beyond that are 
the Mira Flores locks. It's a slow 
journey. Ships rise motionless in the 
locks, then edge toward Pedro Miguel 
where they rise slowly again, then onto 
Gatun Lake where they gather speed, only 
to reduce it as they work their way 
toward the locks on the other side, where 
they are lowered once, then once more, 
and then gently drop into the Atlantic. 

Home. I won't tell my father that I 
won't be going to Taboga. He tells me 
war stories and doesn't mention the 
boat. Then he cautions me that it is 
late, tomorrow in another day of school. 


John Cound 
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ALL SAINTS' DAY 


Eighth grade--It was All Saints' Day. 

We were off, and the "publics" had 
school. The four of us headed to West- 
gate just to hang out. We didn't know 
much about Vito. He had just moved into 
the neighborhood and didn't have a mother. 
He could go anywhere after school, and 

it was usually Westgate. 

Dave and I found ourselves at the 
counter in Kresges having cokes and fries. 
I lived on them then. Ralph and Vito 
headed down to Bourgoins, said they'd be 
back later. After twenty minutes, they 
were outside the window calling us. 

Ralph was pointing at Vito, jumping 
around in circles, laughing. 

"Vito stole a football! He's going to 
get me one at Halle's." 

Dave and I stared. There was Vito, an 
official league football under his black 
leather jacket. Get Ralph one--how's he 
going to do it? This was stupid. 

The store was almost empty, and when we 


hit the toy department, it was only Dave, 


Ralph, Vito and I. We wandered, "loiter- 
ing" adults ealled it, fooling with lit- 
tle kids' toys along the aisles. He had 
to get caught. How would he Look with 
two footballs under his jacket? : 

I felt uneasy and jumpy when the sales- 
lady yelled at Dave and me for eating 
popcorn in the store. 

"Wait for your friends outside!" 

‘I felt relieved that I didn't have to` 
watch Vito lift his second football of 
the day. 

Dave and I were sitting at the 65A bus 
stop when Ralph came tearing out of 
Halle's back doors. Vita was caught-- 
with two official league footballs under 
his jacket. 

"She didn't send for the cops. She's 
from St. Chris and called Father 
McDonough. Vito gave all our names," 
Ralph said. "We have to meet him tonight 
with our fathers." 

At home later, pacing, peeking out the 


-door and down the street, I watched for 


my dad's walk. My speech played over and 
over in my head. We would have to go to 
the rectory. What would he say? I could 
see him biting into his cigar and shout- 
ing out a line of questions I couldn't 
answer. I knew this would be the hardest 
part, much worse than the rectory. 

I smelled the cigar and heard the foor 
close before I saw him. There was a sick, 
twitching feeling in my stomach. "We 
have to go to the rectory," I said and 
spilled the story as fast as I could. I 
waited for the deluge and stepped back. 
There was only silence while he puffed 
on his cigar. I squirmed and moved from 
foot to foot while I waited. 

He looked me in the eye, cigar inching 
to the side of his mouth, "Did you do 
it?” 

"No, I was outside. I knew he'd get 
caught." He put his hand on my shoulder. 
“Well I guess we have to go to the 
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rectory," he said. He didn't have to say 
anything more. I knew he was with me. 
There we were, each with our fathers in 
the musty waiting room. No one spoke. 
Ralph and his father were coming out when 
we got there. Ralph shot me a look, but 
I wasn't sure what it meant. I was next. 
It didn't take long--a few questions, 
a reprimand, a warning as to where this 
would lead. My father stood with me, 
puffing his cigar, letting me speak for 
myself. Later he said he was concerned, 
didn't want me with those kids again, 
but knew I had learned. It was the 
first time I realized he understood and 
supported me. From the easy puffs he took 
on his cigar, I knew he was calm and 
relaxed. 
Vito and his father never showed up. I 
think they moved not hong after that. 


Joe Echle 
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KOMA 


"and I still can see blue velvet 


. through my teeears." The singer wailed 


and the chorus echoed, "Bluuue vellivet." 

"That was Bobby Vinton. You're listen- 
ing to KOMA, 50,000 watts of clear- 
channel radio in Oklahoma City." The car 
radio blared as we five hot-footed it 
along the interstate, traveling the 200 
miles from a basketball game in Dickin- 
son back home to Jamestown. 

Driving that far for a game was no big 
deal in a state assparsely, populated as 
North Dakota. Since the "big" schools 
(600 students) could only play other "big" 
schools, our closest opponents were in 
Valley City, 35 miles away; our farthest 
were in Williston, 350 miles of music and 
horsing-around to the Northwest. 

Games were never over until 10:00 or 
10:30 pm, and by the time we met the team 
for hamburgers and malted milks, it might 
be close to midnight before we started 
for home. The games were actually second- 
ary; we were out to enjoy our freedom. 

Most North Dakota radio stations had 
to shut down or reduce power at sunset 
in those days, and not many played any- 
thing but the most twangy country tunes 
anyway. So we searched the AM dial for 
the big sound of KOMA. Del Shannon would 


- moan about his "Runaway," Shelley Fabares 


would sing about "Johnny Angel" and how 
she loved him, and then we would hear 
about the wonders of the Carney Speedway 
in Carney, Nebraska. 

Besides listening to music announced by 
someone with a down-home voice, we'd 
play intellectual games like freeze-out. 
With the temperature having sunk to minus 
20 degrees Fahrenheit, we would open all 


: ¿the windows of the’ car at once for a 
blast of winter air. This worked best in 


my father's car, since it had power win- 
dows. 
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There were only about 20 highway patrol- 
men to cover the entire state, so no one 
was around to stop us. We could race at 
up to 100 miles an hour and make it home 
by 2:30 in the morning. Then we'd have 
pizza and coke (the old-fashioned kind 
that you drank), cruise for a while to 
see who else might be on the streets, and 
“head for the barn" around 4:30. 

The next day when my mother asked how 
things had been out with the guys, I'd 
answer, "O.K." And when my father asked 
what we'd done, "Oh, not much," was all 
he ever got. As long as his power windows 
still worked. 


Truman Eddy 
° 0000000000000 
KANSAS CITY TO DENVER 
I sat in the middle 
from Kansas City to 
dow on my right was 


age, home on leave. 
er woman, 40 or so, 


seat on a plane ride 
Denver. At the win- 

a soldier about my 

On my left was an old- 
more proper than dis- 
tinguished-looking, I thought. We were in 
the smoking section and the plane was 
full. It was Thanksgiving and we were 
going home. 

The weather in Kansas City was false 
Indian-summer. I was late to the airport 
and not happy to be sitting in the mid- 
dle. Even before I sat down I could tell 
that the soldier and the lady had been 
talking for some time, though from what I 
overheard, I knew that they had just met. 
Their conversation became more energetic 
after the jet took off. For the most part 
they ignored me, a difficult thing because 
they had to talk across me. I mentioned 
that I had talked to my parents in Denver 
and they had said it was snowing so hard 
that they doubted they could meet me at 
the airport. The soldier and the lady re- 
marked on how nice the weather had been 
in Kansas City as we flew above the clouds 
and into the sun. They continued to talk 
across me over dinner. I told them I was 
a teacher. 

Little more than an hour after we left 
Kansas City as we neared Denver, only to 
hear the captain say we were in a long 
line waiting to use one of the available 
runways reamining open. Meanwhile we would 
circle Colorado Springs and wait. Outside 
the soldier's window it became dark and 
we couldn't see much snow. The weather 
was to the north, the captain had said. 
The soldier began a story of a scary mo- 
ment he once had on an airplane, but the 
lady stoppedhim in mid-sentence and said, 
"I don't like to fly." This confession ex- 
plained her relentless chatter for the 
past hour, I guessed. None of us spoke 
for a time. 

Another hour passed before the captain 
said we would be landing. The soldier and 
the lady and I had been telling forgeta- 
ble stories. We stopped telling them when 
the captain said there was ten inches of 
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snow in Denver. We stared at the seat- 
backs in front of us while the landing 
lights bounced around in the snow out- 
side. 

We hit the runway loud, hard, but no 
harder than the lady seized my left hand 
as we touched down, whispering "Oh, no," 
once, and seconds later, again, "Oh, no." 
She held it tight as we moved down the 
blackness of the asphalt underneath, not 
nearly long or black enough in our 
imagination, while white-on-white whipped 
by outside. 

When the scream of engines slowed, she 
took her hand from mine to applaud the 
captain, our common ties with the ground, 
what we all felt; and soon everyone was 
applauding. Then, suddenly the woman 
said, "Oh, I'm sorry, I didn't mean to...‘ 

"That's OK, lady," I said, "I was on 
the same plane you were." 


d 
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GOODBYE 


There was another charter. Twenty cases 
of Jim Beam came in. The night was the 
usual hollering, crackle of gun shots, 
snow machines zooming around that accom- 
panied such a delivery. When I woke up 
it was all hushed outside. I looked out 
the window and I couldn't see a soul on 
the road. The knock at my door came as 

a relief almost. 

"Come," I said. The door opened and 
Mary, one of my students, came in. 

“What happened?" 

"Eric shot Paul." I shook my head. 
"How is he?" 

"The troopers got him all covered up 
down by the water tower. They got Eric 
in the city office." 

"You want some tea?" I put the kettle 
on and we waited. I thought’.5f Eric, the 
handsome dark-haired boy who had grad- 
uated the day before and of Paul, his 
smiling good-natured best friend. It took 
four days before the body came back in ~ 
the plain plywood box. They loaded it off 
the plane into Miller's store truck and 
drove it down from the airstrip to 
Nickolai's quonset home. An hour or so 
later people started down carrying pots 
of food. I wrapped up the warm pumpkin 
bread and headed down too. 

The body was up against the wall so you 
could see it when you first walked 
through the door. Bunches of plastic 
flowers were on top of the box and some 
new mittens, mukluks and a martea skin 
lined the walls of the box, gifts from 
his family. People stood jammed up along 
the walls of the tiny house. At one end 
was the table of food. I put down the 
bread and walked over to the bed where 
Paul's mother sat. 

"Thank you for coming," she said, and 
smiled. 

"I brought some pumpkin bread, it's 
still hot." \ 
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"Help yourself, there's plenty of food." if they are baggy, and those leather 


I squeezed her hand a little and nodded 
to Ralph, her husband. He gave me a cup 
of coffee. i 

"Those are nice mitts. You made them?" 
She reached into the box and touched them 
and nodded. I pushed up against the wall 
next to some of Paul's friends and sipped. 
More people came in. After awhile I moved 
over to the door again. 

"I've got to go now." That night they 
carried the body up to the church and 
Margaret sat up with it. In the morning 
most of the kids came to school but we 
just mulled around waiting for the church 
bell to ring, announcing the funeral 
mass. When it did we all walked out of 
class and followed the stream of people 
into the Catholic church. Inside we pray- 
ed together for the warm-humored boy who 
had just left. Then we walked by the cof- 





him goodbye. His brothers closed the lid 
| and put the box on their shoulders and 
carried it up to the cemetery on the 
hill. I heard my voice saying the words 
as we stood there, "Our Father who art 
in Heaven..." but in between the lines I 
added on "Please Lord don't let another 
charter come between these fine children 
and the warm, proud, bright, generous, 
caring life they live." 

When it came my turn, I picked up a 
handful of dirt and threw it on the first 
of four such children I would see go in 
my four years teaching there. I walked 
back down the hill into my classroom just 
as the bell rang for the fourth hour. 

My students filed through the door and 
routinely took their seats. 





SS 


Deane O'Dell 
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AMBLING 


I crossed the street diagonally, boldly, 
having seen the old man studying me a 
moment--not enough to be rude--as I 
approached. Bothi iis stance and glance 
had said, "Who are you?" in an almost too 
secure way, and I felt like saying back, 
"Well, who the hell are you?" 

Maples shaded the sidewalk he stood on. 
I slowed my step so we could exchange a 
few words. 

"Hellc , you new around here?" I asked 
brightly, maybe too energetically. 

"Anything but," he replied. "You new?" 

I shook my head. "All my life. And my 
family lived here ten years before that." 

“Where's that?" 

"Hall's Heights. Nice old street, huh?" 

Nice enough, and it'd be even better 
if they stopped cuttin’ all the trees 
down," he said. "I wouldn't be standing 
here except for this tree." z 

"Hot day, but not bad." ("Not bad" 
designated any rare day in Youngstown 
without clouds or humidity.) I'd be dy- 
ing in long woolly pants like that, even 
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dress shoes, I thought. What an archaic 
outfit--suspenders, pants up high on a 
portly belly. This guy probably chummed 
around with Teddy Roosevelt. Same posture. | 
But wearing a bill cap and no menocle. 

O “What do you think is the oldest house 
around here?" I mentioned across the 
intersection of Whitney Avenue and Hills- 
dale. Every house on my own street dated 
to just after World War I. From the cor- 
ner where the stranger and I stood, few 
houses within eyeshot resembled one 
another. 

“Well, Jake Good's house over there-- 
you know Jake?~-the Pennell family tore 
that section off the old farmhouse at 
Glacer and Hillsdale in the 20's, if I 
remember right," he answered. "The 
original house dated to the 1890's, but 
then so does Lenore's and my house.” 

"I really like old houses. I'm always 
looking at them. I tried to get my father 
to buy the old Lamond's place on Mahoning, 
but it was too far gone." 

"Plus commercial zoning--that didn't 
do it a bit of good. Who's your family, 
er--what's your name?" 

I told him. And he turned out to be 
Harry Rider, a retired engineer from the 
Automatic Sprinkler Company. I knew his 
house as soon as he began to describe it-- 
the yellow one with all the gables „and 
dormers and porches and rhododendrons. 

It had puzzled me for a long time, its 
absolute uniqueness in the area, and lit- 
tle wonder--over the past 50 years, Harry 
quietly boasted, he himself had con- 
structed each outstanding feature, expand- 
ing a little matchbox into a petite 
castle. 

Since he was headed home, we ambled 
along Hillsdale and I needed to pass his 
place to get to the riverside rose gar- 
den. Wait a minute--wasn't he the guy 
that called the park police on us a couple 
of years back when we'd built that mar- 
velous fort of tree bark along the walk- 
way to the old cabin? I turned to ask 
him, but decided otherwise when he looked 
to me with his sharp blue eyes. I wasn't 
sure I wanted to associate myself with 
the pack of animals the gang had turned 
into. 

He looked straight ahead as he said, 
"She still walks the dog a good bit. I 
bet you know Lenore if you're around a 
lot--tall, slender, well-dressed, with a 
little black and white mongrel we call 
Scruffy." 

I knew the lady. Many days last summer 
Nina and I had observed her walking the 
little dog near crippled with age-- 

Lenore Rider, as I now knew her to be, 
would pick a leaf from the yard or side- 


‘walk, study it a while before adding it 


to her boquuet, and‘show it to anyone 
near enough, Nina and me more than once, 
saying, "My isn't this just lovely? Have 
you ever seen anything so beautiful?" 
When we turned the corner, the stately 
woman I anticipated stood on the jet- 
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black asphalt driveway of the house. 
Harry stiffened a little and blinked his 
eyes as I stole a glance at him. 

'k"Now, Lenore, honey," he called out, 
his voice craggy, "where did you get that 
hand towel? Where have you been?" 

"Oh, I don't know, Harry." She beamed 
at him. "Isn't this just beautiful?" She 
handed over the faded floral cloth--stiff 
as if recently washed and hung out to dry. 
I remembered how Nina and I had struggled 
not to laugh when the leaf she held out 
to show us had been worm-eaten and dull 
brown. 

"Dear, you've got to stop robbin' off 
of people's clotheslines," Harry said 
tensely, looking up and down the street. 
I half expected to see an irate housewife 
like the massive Irene Tulley storming 
towards us for her towel. "You'll earn 
yourself the reputation of thief." Harry's 
face softened to a sheepish melancholy 
as he turned to me. 

"Why, Harry, you know I would never 
steal anything." She giggled a bit un- 
comfortably. 

"Well, where'd this come from, then? 
Oh, never mind. By the way, this is John, 
a new friend of ours from over on Halls 
Heights." 

The introducing continued, and she 
moved off, slowly, as fast she and Scruffy 
could go. For the next six years, as often 
as I visited and as often as Harry re- 
introduced me, Lenore never remembered me 
from a previous visit, much less recalled 
my name. 

"See how Lenore is?" he asked. "She's 
been this way for three years now. Well, 
I've got to fix her some lunch, though 
she sure doesn't eat much. Wanta come: in 
for some?" 

"I just ate a big lunch, and I'm gonna 
walk it off down by the lake. Thanks 
anyway." 

“Listen, since you like old houses and 
things, why don't you come by later today, 
or sometime soon, and I'll give you the 
penny tour.” 

"That'd be great. I will!" Then all at 
once this half-formed idea bumbled into 
my head and squashed out the vision of a 
slow and lazy summer to defer the trauma 
of my sophomore year at high school. I 
blurted out, "I'm thinking of cleaning 
out the attic at my house and finishing 
it. It's a mess right now--junk and dirt, 
and rafters, and no electric, but: one 
light. Do you think you could give me 
some advice about how to go about it?" 

"You're talking to the right guy. You 
ain't even seen my workshop yet, but 


you're gonna. What's wrong with tonight, 
after dinner?" 


John Krpicak 
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GUESTS 


` I drove into Nashville one Opry Saturday 
night, one day before my campus opened 
for the summer session. After six o'clock 
on an Opry Saturday night in Nashville 
there are no motel rooms available. For 
a long time that night I saw No Vacancy 
signs and unhelpful motel clerks. Finally, 
one clerk who listened to my story and 
checked my identification referred me to 
a tourist home operated by Miss Margaret. 

The house was up a steep drive and so 
far back in vegetation that it was hard 
to see, but it was large, I could tell. 

I parked alongside a few other cars. My 
headlights picked up Miss Margaret wait~ 
ing on the front steps. She was large 
and gray, and old, like the house. She 
wore a cotton house dress and men's 
shoes, and the kind of apron that pins 
on women's dresses. She looked at my 
driver's license to determine that I was 
who I said I was, and who the motel clerk 
said I would be, and she let me inside. 
I signed the guest book lying open on a 
table in the hall while she told me that 
the room would be eight dollars and that 
I would have to share it. 

I looked around the place as Miss 
Margaret looked at me. I was young, not 
tough, and didn't want to get robbed. 
Miss Margaret was old, possibly tough, 
and didn't want me to leave without pay- 
ing. The hall was dimly lit, but I could 
see that Miss Margaret was probably 
spending her time in a principal room 
separated from the hall by sliding doors, 
a room that had probably been a parlor 
or a library. It was cluttered with 
large pieces of furniture, stacks of 
laundry and newspapers, and on a desk 
lit by a reading lamp, I could see a 
tray that might have been her dinner. 

She led me upstairs to a bedroom I 
shared that night with a young black man 
from Chicago who was selling Bibles, and 
two Yugoslavian medical students on their 
way to California. We slept two to a bed, 
the Bible salesman and I each clinging 
to a side, our suitcases near our heads. 
There were no pillows. 

In the morning we all left early. The 
Bible salesman told Miss Margaret about 
the pillows. She apologized. "This house 
is full of feather pillows," she said 
over and over. 


Mel Riggs 
© 000000000000 0 


HALF-OPEN 


He stood at my classroom doorway, sway- 
ing back and forth, and looked at me 
with half-open eyes; he was drunk. A 
teacher standing nearby tried to coax 
him into writing a plan. A plan is part 
of the reality therapy used in our school 
to make students face the consequences 
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of their behavior. He mumbled and blurted 
unintelligible words at us. 

She persisted, "Let's make a plan." 

I thought, “How could he make a plan, 
he's drunk!" oy 

I walked toward him, my colleague yell- 
ed, "No No!" i 

He began to approach me, I reached for 
him and almost had a hold of his arm. 

She hollered, "No!" and gestured for me 
to step back. She screamed again, "We'll 
make a plan!" 

He darted to the nearest exit--the door 
slammed behind him. She chased him and I 
followed,.The wind was blowing. She stood 
at the corner of the building. The wind 
carried her voice, her words, “Let's make 
a plan!" His long stride carried him 
across the football field and out of 
sight. 


Geri Gutwein 
o o o ooo x o o o o o o o 
GEESE HUNTING SEASON 


A few grey geese strung themselves across 
the morning sky. "What a great day," I 
said opening my classroom door. 

All too quickly student bodies began 
filling the chairs in front of me and I 


heard myself. starting their mandatory 
count. he 


"Debi?" 

"Here." 

"Daisy?" 

"Here." 

"Buck?" 
end. 


"Well, it seems we're missing a few 


On down the list I went to the 


.j0f my sleeve gently. "I told him he don't 


need no geese. He need school." 
. I gulped back my own tears. "Thanks 


nfor letting me know." 


I walked back into the classroom and 


| they were all standing at the window ~ 
. watching a big band of ‘geese. When they 


sat back down, I said: "Floyd, would you 
read next, please?" 


Deane O'Dell 
oo o o 0 0 o o 0.00060 0.0 
ITCHINESS 


Freshmen look scared in early September, 
, their backs ramrod stiff against chairs, 
, their gazes fixed safely on New Balances. 

Fear passes quickly. 

E Block '78 sensed I was an easy mark; 
the game started early. They were a big 
class for 102's--twenty-eight and mostly 
itchy boys who thought that blowing 
raspberries was hilariously original, 
that words were made for the putdown and 
‘knuckles for the noogie. Four kids were 
accomplished jerks: Mike Jones, Rocco 
Merullo, Ben Goldstein, and Tim 
O'Flaherty. I moved their bodies north- 
south-east-west--equidistant from each 
other as far away as the walls went. So 
they switched their sabotage, now con- 
centrating ferociously on turning their 
lips inside out and. drumming fingers, ' 
hammering out the beat--the message, 
working out the itchiness. 

Others didn't have their brass. In 
fourth row last seat sat Beth Ann Caron, 
fresh and lovely, a liquid voice in a 
soft, round body. She had turquoise eyes. 


faces this morning. Where's John and David Greg O'Neil, a quiet kid, melted next to 


and Floyd?" 

"The geese are here," said Jeni. 

"Oh, it's a good day for them." 

About the middle of first hour my eyes 
drifted up from the story we were reading 
to spot Floyd slipping into the chair by 


= the door. Then his father, Alfred, poked 
“ his head in ‘the doorway and motioned for 


me to come out. We walked outside the 
classroom to a small porch at the top of 
the stairs. He turned away from me and 
looked beyond the scrubby pines in front 
of us to the wide expanse of the Yukon 
River. 

"Our wealth our children. We don't yell 
at children. If they die, they they don't 
ever know why." 

I nodded my respect. 

- "Long ago my father took me all winter 


: out by Flat. We trap lots of beaver--~ 
“enough to feed family all winter. Nowdays 


school's important. Floyd don't want to 
go to school now." 

"Maybe it's just because it's spring. 
They all get restless::now." 

"E told him he got to go. You don't go 
nowhere without school. He turned towards 
me añdď™I could see'tears in his eyes. 

"He don't even know where no geese are. I 
told him he come to school." He took hold 


her: third row last seat. He'd glance 

at Beth, and drool some, look goony and 
blush. I'd stare him down and break him 
good. It wasn't hard, a silly, uncon- 
scious victory. The poor kid had the 
creamiest skin and almost-white ringlets 
tumbling round his face, adorable at 
three-years~old and excruciating at four- 
teen. When he flubbed an answer or when 
he sang out lyrically his neck would 
flush and quickly blood surged through 
his | cad. He was the worst, the deepest 
blusher, I had ever seen. 

Passing notes is still cool in Grade 9. 
“I don't know why I said, "Put that on 
the desk please, Greg." His heated pink 
was awful. Beth Ann Caron laughed so 
hard she had to blow her nose. Greg bore 
down on the note--penetrating, as if to 
hex it away. "Finn is like Medusa." That 
was all the scrap said. 

He understood allusions. I'd guess he 
meant my eyes. I might have said the 
dove-eyed sort, a kind of unspectacular 
Minerva with freckles. Or maybe Diana, 
gaze piercing the night, loping the woods 
with hounds. ' 


Brenda Finn 
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TEACHER 


"That's rain over there," the hitch- 
hiker told me and pointed up the highway 
to the horizon where dark purple streaks 
came down from the clouds and almost 
touched the prairie. I had never seen 
rain from ten miles away. I had never 
been in South Dakota. 

"Where you goin'?" he asked. 

"Only as far as Kadoka. I'm turning 
down to Kyle. Got a job teaching on the 
reservation,” I said, excitedly. 

"Gonna teach those prairie niggers, 
huh?" 

I fumbled for a cigarette, gave him one 
when he asked, and hoped it would shut 
him up. I watched the rain, then con- 
centrated on the smoke rising from my 
cigarette and rushing out the wing win- 
dow when it reached the draft. 

We moved on in silence into the rain. 
I imagined the hitchhiker standing soak- 
ing wet at the interchange waiting for 
another ride. 

"You can drop me off under that over- 
pass up there. I'm not going into 
Kadoka." I turned south down to Kyle 
and out of the rain. 

I passed the "Pine Ridge Reservation— 
Land of Red Cloud" sign and through a 
stretch of Badlands on the eastern edge 
of the reservation. When I neared the 
town of Wanblee where the land turned 
more to rolling prairie hills, I saw a 
few cabins and shacks scattered along 
either side of the road. A few doors 
stood open, and brightly colored clothes 
hung on washlines, and at one place were 
draped over a barbed wire fence running 
near one of the cabins. 

I moved through the center of town, 
past the mixture of old woodframe houses, 
trailers, and newer government houses 
with large cottonwoods and-elms providing 
shade in some areas, then on the 19 
miles across more prairieland to Kyle. 

I parked by the school, the largest 
building in the little village. It was 
Sunday and the doors were locked, so I 
looked behind the school to the compound 
of staff houses and started walking try- 
ing to find somebody who could tell me 
where I was supposed to live. There 
wasn't a car at any of the first houses 
I saw. A pack of dogs knocked over a 
trash can and started rummaging around, 
spreading the contents over the mowed 
weeds that substituted for a lawn. A man 
with two cameras slung over his shoulders 
rounded the corner of a house. "Hi, is 
anybody home there?" I asked. 

"A lot of people went to the Rosebud 
Fair. I'm from New York visiting some 
friends. You should see Steve Langley. 
He lives down there on the next street," 
he said and pointed. 

“Did you go to the fair?" 

"Yeah. Yesterday. I'm gonna take some 
photographs of the school and around 
town." 

"Thanks," I said and headed through 
the housing. 


I knocked on the door, came in as re- 
quested and saw two of Steve's foster 
kids, the Red Blankets, sitting around a 
table thumbing through comic books. 
Steve came around the corner from the 
stove where he had been making fried 
bread. He had a beer in one hand and 
stuck the other one, crusted with flour, 
out for me to shake. 

"Howdy," he said, "Steve Langley." 

"I'm Bill Nolł.” 

"Want a beer?" he asked. and looked 
over to the table. "Elgin, here's your 
new teacher." 


Bill Noll 
o omo oono Macro OOO OTO 
LACERATIONS 


Friday night and I couldn't sleep. The 
phone jangled through the empty house. 

"This is York County Control. Your son 
has been in an accident on Center Street.’ 

"Oh, my God." I threw on some clothes 
and drove furiously, cutting through 
back alleys to avoid red lights. 

Three ambulances, several fire trucks 
and a police car all with blinking bub- 
ble lights burst into view. The street 
was blocked off and volunteers were not 
letting anyone near the car. 

"My son is in there." I crawled under 
the barricade. A policeman stopped me. 

"We can't get him out of the car. 
Equipment is coming to cut off the top. 
We found beer in the car. Wait here." 

He can't be serious! Stay here when my 
son needs me? Fifteen. Beer. Driving. 
God. Over the thudding in my chest and 
head, I heard a tapping from inside the 
patrol car. In the back seat huddled a 
dark figure, my son's friend, Hank. I 
reached for his frail body. The two of 
us shook as one. "I'm so scared," he sob- 
bed. "But that’s not Matt in the car. 
That's Steve." 

The policeman moved closer."Oh, you're 
not Mrs. Stauffer?" 

"No, Wootton is my name. Matthew is 

son. Where is he?" 

“I think the ambulance just left with 
him. 

He thinks the ambulance has taken him. 
He also thought I was Linda Stauffer. 
This has got to be a dream. 

Somehow I arrived at the emergency room 
only to be confronted by two nurses, 
standing outside a curtained off area 
where they said Matthew was being "work- 
ed on." 

"Can't I go in?" 

"No. The doctor is with him now." 

One nurse ushered me to the waiting 
room. 

“Can't you at least tell me what's 
wrong with Matt?" 

"Right now the doctor is repairing 
some lacerations." She smiled profes- 
sionally. 
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‘Repairing some lacerations'--sounds 
like body work on a car. 

"The doctor will talk to you when he's 
through." 

I couldn't remain seated on the cold 
orange vinyl chair any longer. I inched 
my way toward the examining area to be 
met again by the same nurse who escorted | 
me out of the area the first time. She 
glowered over half-glasses pushed to the 
tip of her broad nose. "Not yet." 

"Don't you need permission to treat 
him?" 

"Not in an emergency." She stood rigid- 
ly, slipboard in hand. nug: 

I pushed past her heavy frame and slip- 
ped between the closed curtains. 

"All finished. Neck and back x-rays, 
nurse," 

Matthew was lying on his back with one. 
arm distended and the other covering his 
tear-streaked face. I stepped closer. 
He saw me. Through embarrassed fifteen- 
year-old tears he said, "I wish I was 
dead. I've disappointed you so." 

I ran my hands through his blood-matted 
hair and whispered, "I love you, Matty." 
He cried harder and then was whisked 
away on the stretcher. 


I gazed after him down the empty sterile 
corridor. 


Sue Wootton 
Om On VOL SOM OG g OnrOs OLO. a ORNO 6 o 
MAKE IT PAST 


I drove down the mountain this morning. 
Two, three miles past Ripton Country 
Store, just before the final bend where 
the road straightens and heads into the 
village, a guy dressed like a gas station 
mechanic comes running, pumping his arms 
two feet in the air back past his thighs. 

"Slow down," he pants. 

Further into the curve, a green Datsun’s 
blocking the one lane open. I pull behind 
it on the far right and turn off the ig- 
nition. A logging tig, jackknifed, is 
wedged into the hillside, headed wrong 
way, almost nhose-to-nose with a fire en- 
gine parked and ready to go up the other 
side. 

A body's covered with two orange blan- 
kets. The mound is monstrous, so full it 
could be a deer. But they don't cover . 
deer bodies, just heave them in a pickup. 

The ranger from Green Mountain Forest 
steps over logs between me and the body, 
goes to the Datsun, then heads my way and 
leans elbows on the window ledge of my 
Rabbit, his face ten inches from mine. 
It's 9:55, 

"If you hug real close to the edge of 
the road, you should make it past.” He 
had blood on his nose. I wanted to lick 
my finger and rub his skin clean, but 
you just don't do that to strangers and 
you just don't touch human blood when the 
corpse is right there, 


I wanted to stay, to see them lift him 


‘into a hearse, wind slowly down the road 


and give a more right ending so in my 
mind that man whose face I never saw will 


; not always be a mound under an orange 
: blanket. I couldn't stay. The thought of 


leering over someone's shoulders seeing 

a dead man being flopped onto a stretcher 

and slid into a hearse made me feel sick 

at myself. I eased into the final curve. 
How come we have this instinct for 

huddling around tragedy, for latching our- 

selves on the edges of violence and watch- 


- ing horrified and mesmerized? It's 


parasitical, like writing this piece about 
a man who was, at 9:35 or 9:45 alive and 
second later still warm but bloody and 
dead. 

Death's not enough. We need to talk the 
rituals of death. My Zad was waked in our 
house, one of the last home wakes in Bos- 
ton, a laurel wreath with a black sash 
hanging from our big oak front door 
twenty-nine years ago, a sign to neigh- 
bors and strangers there was sorrow in- 
side and to kids not to roller skate on 
the front sidewalk. The coffin was in 
the living room big and heavy, a waste 
of mahogany and brass. It bothered Mum 
but Nana wouldn't have understood a pine 
or simple oak, she later said. 

Before the funeral mass, before the 
coffin was closed and carried by ny | 
brothers and uncles down the stairs, Mummy ` 
cleaned out the room for the little ones 
and let us talk to Dad--Kate and I to- 
gether. I didn't know what death meant 
or what goodbye was and still thought 
he'd be back if I prayed harder. But I 
said and saw enough to not still be 
troubled. 

When my sister Deirdre died we were all 


. too’ dazed to notice we had not grieved 


enough. Too old to talk to her body, too 
self-conscious, we sleep-walked for three 
days in funeral parlor fog, bumping into 


bits of conversation. Only Joe wept as 


he lifted her body from out the hearse; 


. my other brothers stared glassy. Deaths 
¿are easier on children who cry with 
. natural honesty and then get on with play 


on the ride back home in the car. As 
children we've done all we could; as 
adults, never enough. 

Sixtegs days and my son will be driving 
that mountain road, will go over the patch 
of asphalt where, if the firemen had any 
graciousness, they've hosed down any 
trace of blood. Death rarely worries me 
--mostly just when my kids are far away 
and I remember they think they are in- 
destructible. 


Brenda Finn — 
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THE PHONE CALL 


The phone rang. It was after midnight. 
I stumbled into my nightstand on the way 
to answer it. 

"Hello,"I murmured, 

"Is Mr. O'Dell there?" 

"He's asleep right now. Can I take a 
message?" 

"There's been a bad accident out on 465. 
We need him to take some pictures." 

"Just a minute," I said laying the re- 
ceiver down on the edge of the night 
stand. I switched on the light and in the 
few seconds it takes eyes to adjust, I 
felt for the handle of the door. I walked 
down the hall to Dad's bedroom and opened 
the door. He was curled slightly up close 
to the wall. Most of the blankets were 
dangling off the edge of the bed. I walk- 
ed over and touched his arm gently. He 
flipped my hand away like it was an in- 
sect. I tried again. This time I said, 
"Dad?" I knew he couldn't hear me. He 
stirred a bit and seemed to squint but 
then relaxed again. I shook harder. His 
right eye squinted open and he brushed me 
away. 

"Dad," I said louder, "Dad get up." He 
turned over, I grabbed him by the shoulder 
and sorta pulled him towards me. This 
time both eyes squinted open. 

“What do you want?" he said angrily. 

I held my hand up to my ear like I was 
holding a phone and pointed to it. 

"Telephone?" he said. I shook my head 
and he started to wind himself out of bed 
and go over to the dresser and pick up 
his hearing aid to get wired for sound. 

I walked back to my room and waited till 
I heard him pick up the receiver. 

"Yes, this is Mr. O'Dell." Then I hung 
up the extension, put out the light, and 
tried to imagine a world as still as his 
so I could get back to sleep. 


Deane O'Dell 
On One On Ol SOL O Ou Cen Ohh Odabed Oeustnd 
I OWE YOU A COKE 


Last spring I attended a Red Sox game with 
my friend John McKeon. I wanted to watch 
Tom Seaver pitch his first American 
League victory. John just wanted to go to 
a ball game. 

John knows the fellow who ushers behind 
the visiting team's dugout. John's friend 
toweled off the damp seats for us and 
hoped that we'd enjoy the game. I settled 
in to watch batting practice. John pen- 
ciled the starting lineups in his program. 
He keeps score, He chatted with the family 
sitting beside us, He hoped that they'd 
enjoy the game, especially the young 
daughter attending her first-ever major 
league baseball game. 

For John every happening, no matter how 
seemingly trivial, can be a Tarot card or 
tea leaf. Readcright, the happening will 
reveal the future. A wad of paper flung 
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. toward a wastebasket will by missing the 


wastebasket doom a relationship, by land- 
ing in the basket guarantee bliss. Jim 
Rice's ability to hit the left field 
screen will determine the fortunes of 

the Red Sox tonight. If he hits one out 
during batting practice, the Sox will 
win. He doesn't. They don't. 

Besides turning just about everything 
into a game, John has the habit of des- 
cribing the events in his life as though 
he were a sports announcer. And he speaks 
often in the language of Leave It To 
Beaver or The Odd Couple, his favorite 
television programs. 

After the Red Sox had taken the field 
and John had sung along during the 
National Anthem, he turned to me and 
said, “Okay, Ken, how long do you think 
this half inning will last?" 

“What are you talking about, John?" 

"Os-car, Os—-car, Os-car. You guess how 
long the White Sox will be at bat. Then, 
I guess. Whoever's closer wins. And dat's 
de name of dat tune." 

"John, this is dumb. Wins what?" 

"Geez, Beav, just play, will ya." 

"Ten minutes," I muttered. 

John then launched into his Howard 
Cosell: "Obviously a first time player, 
ladies and gentlemen, unfamiliar with 
the arm problems of young Bruce Hurst, 
problems I talked about with Ralph Houk 
just this morning. Reminds me of the 
New York Mets pitcher of the early 
seventies, a prodigious hurler who aver- 
aged over fifteen minutes an inning. I 
predict, and quite confidently I might 
add, that this'll last eleven minutes. 

The first White Sox batter grounded 
out on the first pitch. 

John continued, just loud enough for a 
few folks to hear, just loud enough to 
embarrass me. "Could be big trouble for 
the kid. Okay, if this next pitch is a 
ball, I’1l win. Okay, the kid is on a 
roll now. It's in the bank. No problem. 
Absolutely no problem. Did you see that? 
Did you see that? Way outside, and he 
swings. He swings! What are they trying 
to do to me? Okay, two outs. Still no 
problem. There's a chance. McKeon just 
will not quit. Damn. Here's a big shot 
Carleton Catcher. If that kid over there 
sits down before Hurst pitches, Fisk'11 
get on. Sit down, kid, sit down, kid. Oh, 
the kid is not sitting down. [t's all 
over. Howtago, Carleton. McKeon is going 
to win. He's going to win. McKeon has 
life." 

The next batter popped out, ending the 
inning. 

"Golly, Beav, I owe you a coke. This 
time I go first though. A whole new 
ballgame." 

Around the middle of the game someone 
hit a pop foul our way. I scurried away 
from the ball. John, though, moved toward 
it. He lunged across a couple of seats, 
smashed his face against one of the wood- 
en seats, disappeared except for his legs, 
reappeared holding the ball high into 
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the air and returned, blood dripping 
‘down his face.. agen 

John howard _coselled back to his 
seat. "A gem, ladies and gentlemen, an 
absolute gem. One of the finest plays 
I've ever seen. Reminds me of Willie 
Mays with the old New York Giants. The 
kid just doesn't quit. Do you mind if I 
give this ball to your little girl? 
You're welcome. Enjoy the game." 

John's usher friend came over with 
towels to stop the bleeding. He insist- 
ed that John be checked out at the first 
aid station under the third base stands.. 
John returned a couple of innings later. 

"Gosh, Beav, what's Mom.going to say? 
Do you think that was dumb? I really. 
wanted that ball. I had to get it for 
that little kid. It's her first game, 
you know. Okay, I'll go first this time. 
I say with Stanley pitching we're in 
for fifteen minutes. He won't last." 

John coaches freshmen girls' field 
hockey and basketball. Some would say 
that his teams lose lots more than they 
win. At the end of each season John f 
spends more than the stipend he receives 
for coaching on a party for the girls. 

He returns from rock concerts and va- 
cations with lots of tee shirts and pins. 
And he gives them all away to kids at 
school, Not kids he knows, just kids. 
He'll walk up to a kid in the halls and. 
say, "Today's your lucky day. Tell him 
what he's won, Johnny." And hand the 

kid a shirt. : 

John helps me ward off the cynicism I 
too often invite into my life. 


Kén Jones 
o 0o 0o o o gO) o o0 0o o o o o 
HERE AND THERE 


Mom was there with a cool glass of 7 Up 
for my sore throat, there with an ear 
for my news good or bad, there with an 
eye for the new outfit I was modeling. 
There she'd be in her stretched out. 
polyester pants and faded shirt telling 
me how nice I looked. Late at night 
she'd be at the kitchen table, hair 
tucked under an old scarf, newsprint on 
her elbows, her warm eyes reading and 
waiting for.the last one of us to come 
home. 

"Hi Mom," I'd say and she'd look up 
from the page and smile. 

"Hi hun, what'd you do this evening?" 
I'd sit down with her to talk and wait 
till my brothers and my Dad were safe 
around her table, too. 

Way back when Dad's business went 
nearly bankrupt she kept them from tak-. 
ing our refrigerator. I was eleven when 
they drove up the driveway with an aqua 
van that had L.S. Ayres across it. I 
heard the doorbell ring and then I heard 
Mom. ; 

"Don't answer that door." 





"Who are they?" 
"They're just: some men sent out for the 


. refrigerator. Just:stay away from that 


door till they leave." Then Mom went 
out to the kitchen and I slipped back to 
the living room door where they were 
pounding. I pushed my body up against it 
tight so they couldn't get the refriger- 
ator. When they quit. banging -and left, 
Mom came in the room. and found me still | 
up against the door. She made me come in- 
to the kitchen and drink Nestles Cocoa ' 
with her and play-some cards till I felt 
good again. © 7 
When things didn't get better, Mom 


said: "We're going to move in with Aunt 


Reba for awhile." They just lived across 
the street so it wasn’t like I had to 
leave my friends. When they. asked why we 
moved into my: Aunt's tiny house, I said, 
"Oh, we're just staying here to help take 
care of my Aunt." 

I slept on the floor on a pallet Mom 
made. I can remember. nights having this 
nightmare where I was washed” out in a 
river and was going. under. It's the 
first time I ever thought about dying. 
One night I started crying and I heard 
Mom get up. 

"What's the matter honey?" 

"I'm gonna die," I told her. She made 
me come.and lie down with her on the 
couch and she put her arm around me and 
we cuddled up together under the blanket. 
I never did have another one of those 
dreams after that. 

When I came home from school Mom was 
always there. One time I was feeling over- . 
whelmed by the literature course I had 
and Mom said, "What do you have to do?” 

"We've got, to read The Inferno," I 
said. "We've got to write about what hap- 
pens to all the people there." 

"Just leave the book here and I'll read 
it." I left it on the table and a day or 
two later she'd outlined the whole thing 
for me. Eventually I got so I could do 
the work all myself, but I'm not so sure 
I would have made it through without her 
helping me get started. 

When I decided to move a long ways from 

home to get a teaching job, Mom didn't 
say much till I called her from the lobby 
of the Westward Hotel pretty miserable. 
I had been camping out while I was. look- 
ing for a job and was down to my last two 
hundred dollars. She answered right away 
and cheerfully. 

"Just keep at it. You'll find something. 


“If you don't, you can always come back. 


There's no sin in that." 
A while back Mom was around when I was 
doing personal interviews about growing 


` up with my students. I asked her if she'd 


let me interview her as an example. At 
first Mom couldn't remember anything 

about her childhood. But then I asked her 
what she took in high school and she. 
remembered taking millinery and making.. .., 
hats. Then she began telling me about all. 


the hats she ever had. Dede 
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"I remember the first paycheck I got I 
bought a hat. It was a reproduction of a 
Lilly Dache hat. Very popular. It was 
chartreuse trimmed in black and it had 
scads of veiling. I thought it was smart 
at the time, but I wouldn't be caught 
dead in it now." 

With each hat came a piece of her past. 
It was then I glimpsed the stylish young 
woman there behind the warm-eyed old 
woman talking. 

"I'd take my suitcase to work on Fri- 
day. After we got off I'd change into 
whatever I'd devised to look glamorous. 
I had a brown felt hat that had a brim 
that turned down like a mushroom and a 
brown suit to match. Then I'd get on the 
Monon train with some friends and we'd 
ride in the club car all the way to 
Chicago. That was 1942." This time I lis- 
tened. She went on for a couple of hours 
about her hats. Just when I thought she 
was done, she'd say, "I've got another 
hat for you." When she finished I had 
thirty-four pictures of her young and 
trim and having fun in her hats. 

Last fall when Mom visited she wanted 
to tell me about her will and what I was 
supposed to do when she died. I just sat 
there while she went over her details. 
Then she asked me, "What do you want?" 
It made me mad. I told her, "I don't want 
anything.” I know she felt bad I didn't 
want any of her things, but it wasn't 
her things we were talking about. It was 
her not being there. I felt seared. I 
didn't want to think about the day I 
picked up the phone to dial and she 
wouldn't be there to answer right away. 

It took me some time to realize I'm not 
the only one scared. Now when I call her 


I make it a point to say, "I'm here Mom. 
I’m here." 


Deane O'Dell 
o © o 0 0000000000 
FATHERS 


We sit in the Amherst restaurant trying 
to swallow our lunch. I shred my napkin 
while you drink several beers. I let you 
pay the check, a holdover from that other 
age when we.were married. That was a 
clearer time, even when you left. You 
have ended another marriage, and I have 
grown to eccentric independence. Our child 
is almost a man. We sit together today as 
if we were a family, but we're not. We 
are waiting to hear where Ben has decided 
he will live for his last two years of 
high school. 

When you came to visit at Christmas I 
tried to make you welcome in my home, to 
share a little of my love for the strong 
open beauty of Montana. "Thanks for 
everything," you said as you were going 
out the door. "I want you to think about 
Ben coming to live with me in Amherst 
next year." Great exit line. I choked off 
the furious words that rose in my throat, 
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but I didn't stop myself from thinking 
them. My heart pounded as I watched you 
drive away. The rush of anger had come 
like a ghost of the past, from a time 
when we wrangled and blamed and wrung out 
our hearts whatever love had once exist- 
ed there. But for the remaining days of 
the Montana-long winter, I thought about 
what you had asked, and my memories were 
full of other fathers I have known... 


Aaron Blackstone was my first friend 
in Montana, a teacher at the University. 
He had been married to a beautiful, 
troubled woman with three small children 
and together they had built a huge and 
airy cedar home in Lobo canyon. Not long 
after the house was finished, Sara left 
and refused to let Aaron see the kids. 
"They're not your children," she said. 
"I want you out of our lives." But Aaron 
had played the role of father for five 
years, and Josh, the youngest, was ee yet 
six. They didn't understand why "Dad 
would not be seeing them anymore. Aaron 
took it to court and argued the case him- 
self. He wasn't trying to get custody, 
just visitation rights, some time for 


ice cream and a ride in the truck on Sun- 


day afternoons. 

When I remember the day of the hearing, 

my stomach knots. Aaron was nervous but 
optimistic because after months in the 
library he had found a precedent for his 
case. I wanted to go, to sit in the 
front row, to let him know he had a 
friend, but he asked me not to. That 
afternoon I hiked for miles in the hills 
near his house. Aaron wasn't back when I 
returned so I drove his truck to the 
mailbox to wait for him to ride up the 
road on his bike. When he was still a 
hundred yards away, I could see his 
shoulders shaking. I didn't have to ask 
the verdict, and I knew that nothing I 
could say or do would change his loss. 
I put the newspaper over Josh's birthday 
present, a pair of striped OshKosh over- 
alls, lying not yet wrapped on the front 
seat of the truck. 


I tried to put thoughts of Aaron and 
his children out of my mind. They made 
it difficult to be able to say to you, 
"I have custody of Ben and that's the 
end." And of course it wasn't the end. 
Tom Anderson, the new math teacher, 
crosses the hall to my room almost every 
day after school. He is a fundamentalist 
Christian and likesto spar with me about 
religion. Tom and I don't agree on much, 
but we keep a bantering tone in our ex- 
changes. The day I remembered most, how- 
ever, as I thought this winter about you 
and Ben, Tom didn't have Jesus or Reagan 
on his mind. He wanted to talk about his 
kids. Tom is recently divorced and still 
in love with his former wife. They live 
in the same town and shuffle the child- 
ren between their separate homes. Now 
she wants to move to Butte to go to 
nursing school. Their daughter Cindy is 
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five years old, and Jeremy is three. "Do 
you think they'll forget me?" Tom asked. 
He paced the floor in my room and pound- 
ed the walls. He doesn't know how to cry. 
I didn't know how to answer Tom except 
with reassurances, but his question 
rolled around in my mind. "What of Ben 
and his father?" I wondered, and I real- 
ized Ben doesn't know you very well at 
all. 


My father musings were not limited to 
families splintered by divorce, nor to 
men whose children were small. I thought 
of my own father wiping the sweat from 
his face as we put the air shocks on the 
trailer we built to move my belongings 
from Massachusetts to Montana. We had. 
worked together on this project for two 
long months. I was the tireless gopher 
making endless trips to the hardware 
store as his plans grew grander day by 
day. I remember I had to stop him when 
he envisioned mahogany siding to match 
the interior of my van. "Come on, Dad, 
it's just a utility trailer," I said. 

I watched him breathing hard while lift- 
ing lumber and driving stubborn screws, 
and I realized he was getting old. 
"Aren't you glad it's done?" I asked when 
we were finally finished and sat down for 
supper together. 

"No," he answered slowly, his tired 
eyes meeting mine across the table, "be- 
cause now you'll really leave..." 


My winter of thinking melted to dubious 
spring. Light stretched longer into 
evening, and the sun moved back toward 
the north. I have struggled with the idea 
of Ben going to live with you. I have con- 
sidered my own reasons for wanting him 
to stay and wondered if it is possible 
to love without demands. The decision, 
we all knew, could not be mine. At six- 
teen years, Ben was old enough to work 
this one out for himself. Not an easy 
task. He has done his share of wondering 
too. 

We leave the restaurant and go to the 
apartment you rented when you fled from 
your empty home. It's rustic modern, a 
remodelled barn. There are two bedrooms, 
one for you and one for Ben, and I wonder 
if you have considered that he might not 
want to live here. We sit in the living 
room, leaning forward on the edges of 
stuffed chairs. You begin to "discuss 
the pros and cons," but Ben cuts you off. 
"I've made my decision." I draw in my 
breath and hold it and hear you do the 
same. "I want to go back to Montana," he 
says. You have always been good at hiding 
feelings. Only a moment passes before 
your face is a mask. But I see your eyes. 


Helene Menen 
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BREAKFAST AT BREAD LOAF 


V: There's this social studies teacher 
at our school who has a red inked rubber 
stamp that says REWRITE! She stamps it 
all over the kids' papers. Poor kids, 
they come in crying and get stomach aches 
they get so nervous about her. Then she 
gives them a test, all the facts she's 
fed them and wants them to spew out, and 
they'll put their answer and get REWRITE! 
all over it. So they do it over, and get 
another REWRITE! She's a huge woman, too, 
and grim. Never a smile, just REWRITE! 


J: Hmm, I wonder where I can get one of 
those stamps. 


Joanne Tulonen 
o 0 O0 0O 0 Q 0'0 0 0 0 00 90 
POST-PAPER DEPRESSION 


I ciean the room, put away all vestiges 
of notes, drafts, books. Make things look 
normal. My mind has lost its normalcy. 
If this was a normal Saturday night, I 
wouldn't have been finishing a paper. 
Days lose their names. Shock. I don't 
want to read, I don't want to write, I 
don't want to sleep, I don't want to stay 
up. I want to stare my way into boredom. 
The pen doesn't even want to move. 

Find someone in the bathroom to talk 
to before you forget how.... 


Cindy Myers 
o oo 0 o ONTO ooo ooo o 
DRY 


What I like about Bread Loaf is the dry 
wood. It's stacked up all over, in the 
barn, in the library, the Blue Parlor, 
the office.... 

It just starts right up almost without 
lighting on those cold mornings when you 
have to get warm so you can concentrate. 


Deane O'Dell 
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The Aim: Middlebury College and Lincoln College, Oxford, offer a program of 
writing and literary studies devoted to the humanistic ideals of the liberal arts in 
graduate education. The School of English, both at Bread Loaf and at Lincoln Col- 
lege, aims to provide its students with a rich literary experience leading to the 
Master of Arts and Master of Letters degrees in English. Bread Loaf views its 
masters’ degrees as an experience in the mastery of the literary arts, not as a process 
nor as a compromise. It affirms a commitment to literary concerns, not to a collec- 
tion of credits, in the extraordinary educational and cultural environment afforded 
at Oxford. The Bread Loaf-Oxford Program is committed to the academic stan- 
dards of the School of English in Vermont and encourages the same social spirit. It 
also engages the unique opportunities inherent at Oxford for the study of English 
literature and literary history in seminar and tutorial. 


Lincoln College 


The Bread Loaf School of English has exclusive use of the accommodations of Lin- 
coln College during the summer session, so that the School of English has its own 
identity. 

Lincoln College was founded in 1427 by Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, as 
a foundation to train clergy to confute the prevalent Lollard Heresy. Located on the 
Turl, in the center of Oxford City, Lincoln has retained most of its medieval ap- 
pearance. Notable features of the College include the oldest extant dining hall in the 
University (c. 1437), the Chapel (1631) and the Medieval Parish Church of All 
Saints, now renovated as the College Library. Famous alumni and Fellows of the 
College include Sir William Davenant, distinguished playwright and Ben Jonson’s 
successor as Poet Laureate; John Radcliffe, prominent physician and benefactor of 
Oxford’s Radcliffe Infirmary, perhaps Britain’s most famous hospital; John Wesley, 
founder of the Methodist Church; Mark Pattison, educational reformer and model 
for the fictional Mr. Casaubon in George Eliot’s Middlemarch; and Lord Florey, emi- 
nent British pathologist under whose supervision the medical properties of penicillin 
were developed. 


The Program 


Each student elects one seminar as a summer’s program. There are about six 
students in each seminar, which meets each week in a manner determined by the 
tutor. In most, the tutor meets all students together once a week for two hours and 
then individually for an hour tutorial. Students undertake a considerable respon- 
sibility for their own education under the guidance of their tutor. Tutors assign 
more reading in both primary and secondary materials than is customary at the 
School of English. Oxford tutors place heavy emphasis on independent study and 
assume that Bread Loaf students are motivated to pursue their work without 
substantial faculty guidance. Students should expect to give oral reports in tutorial. 
They are assigned weekly 10-page, handwritten papers during the summer. 
Seminars are usually held at the College with which the Oxford tutor is affiliated. 











Admission Because of the importance attached to writing and self-education, ap- 
plicants must demonstrate a capacity for self-motivation and for competence in 
literary analysis. All students who have attended the School of English are eligible to 
apply. Qualified undergraduates in English or American Literature entering their 
senior year, graduates and graduate students from other institutions are also eligible 
for admission. 

The Bread Loaf School of English enrolls about eighty students at Lincoln Col- 
lege. 


Application Students interested in attending should apply to Paul M. Cubeta, 
Director of the Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
VT 05753. Applicants who have not attended the Bread Loaf School of English or 
Middlebury College must forward a $15 fee with their applications. All 
undergraduate and graduate transcripts should be forwarded to the Bread Loaf Of- 
fice for students who have not attended the School of English. New applicants 
should ask two colleagues or teachers to act as references. Since special attention is 
given to judgments about a student’s writing, his or her ability to participate in a 
tutorial and to take responsibility for independent study, undergraduates must sub- 
mit a sample of their best critical writing with their application. The application 
form doubles as a registration form for the seminar after the publication of the cur- 
rent Bread Loaf-Oxford Bulletin. 
Although early application is advised, there is no deadline for application. 


Credits Successful completion of a seminar with a grade of B7 or better counts as 
the equivalent of two Bread Loaf courses (six graduate hours). The grade can also be 
transferred to Middlebury College as the equivalent of six semester-hours or to 
other institutions, as is the practice with School of English credits. Summers at Lin- 
coln College can be applied toward the thirty graduate hours required for the M.A. 
or M.Litt. degrees at the School of English. One summer of residency at the School 
of English in Vermont is required for the M.A. and M.Litt. degrees. 


The Faculty 


Dorothy Bednarowska, M.A., Oxford. Lecturer in English at Worcester College 

and Emeritus Fellow at St Anne’s College, Oxford. For many years Tutor in 
English at St. Anne’s, Lecturer in English at the University of Oxford, General 
Supervisor for M.Phil. (modern period) English Graduate Studies at Oxford, and 
Director of Studies (English) for the International Graduate Summer School run by 
the Oxford University Department of External Studies, Mrs. Bednarowska has held 
visiting professorships at Manhattanville College and the University of the South. 
She has contributed Henry James: The Portrait of a Lady to the British Council’s Notes on 
Literature. 


Valentine Cunningham, M.A., Keble College, Oxford; D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow 
and Tutor in English Literature, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Lecturer 
in English at the University of Oxford. He is the author of Everywhere Spoken Against: 
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Dissent in the Victorian Novel, editor of The Penguin Book of Spanish Civil War Verse, and a 
member of the Advisory Board of Victorian Studies. His OUP Opus book on 
literature and society in the 1930s is due very shortly to appear. He is currently 
editing Adam Bede for the Clarendon edition of George Eliot. He contributes regular- 
ly to the London Times Literary Supplement; his reviews have appeared in English 
Essays in Criticism, Victorian Studies, the New Statesman, the Sunday Times, the Listener, 
the New Review and the Times Educational Supplement. He has been a Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the University of Massachusetts (Amherst), and twice at Konstanz, West 
Germany. 


John Dixon, B.A., St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, taught English for twelve years in 

inner-city schools in London. After writing “Growth through English,” the report 
on the Dartmouth Seminar, he was chair of the English Committee for England and 
Wales (1968-74). From 1969 he worked with serving teachers, first through the 
University of Leeds, later as Director of the national project on English 16-19, and 
finally in the Language Development Unit at his college, Bretton Hall. Currently 
Visiting Fellow at the University of East Anglia, he is continuing a long-term 
research into writing with Leslie Stratta. This work, originating in Patterns of 
Language (1973), was developed in sections of his later books, Education 16-19 (1979) 
and Responses to Literature (1984), and continues in their joint research booklet series 
on Achievements in Writing (available through ERIC). 











John V. Fleming, B.A., University of the South; M.A., Oxford; Ph.D., Princeton. 

The Louis W. Fairchild Professor of English and Comparative Literature and 
Chairman of the Department of English, Princeton. Mr. Fleming, a former Rhodes 
Scholar, has taught at the University of Wisconsin and directed NEH summer 
seminars for college and secondary school teachers. He has published extensively on 
Chaucer, medieval French and Latin literature, medieval theology and religious 
history, scriptural exegesis, and the relationships between literature and the visual 
arts. His books include The Roman de la Rose: A Study in Allegory and Iconography, An 
Introduction to the Franciscan Literature of the Middle Ages, From Bonaventure to Bellini: An 
Essay in Franciscan Exegesis, and Reason and the Lover. He is presently completing a 
study of Chaucer’s Trorlus and Criseyde. Mr. Fleming is the first holder of the John M. 
Kirk, Jr., Chair in Medieval Literature at Bread Loaf. 


Douglas Gray, M.A., New Zealand and Oxford. J. R. R. Tolkien Professor of Eng- 

lish Literature and Language in the University of Oxford and Fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall. Mr. Gray is the author of various books on medieval literature in- 
cluding Themes and Images in the Medieval English Religious Lyric and Robert Henryson, 
and has edited A Selection of Religious Lyrics. His edition of The Oxford Book of Late 
Medieval Verse and Prose will be published in 1985. 
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Dennis Kay, M.A. University College, Oxford; D. Phil., Lincoln College, Ox- 

ford. Fellow and Tutor in English, Lincoln College, Oxford and Lecturer in 
English at the University of Oxford. Mr. Kay is the author of a study of The English 
Funeral Elegy, 1558-1625, and of articles and reviews on poetry and drama of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and on Dickens. He is currently writing a book on 
Sir Philip Sidney. He was Visiting Research Fellow at the Huntington Library in 
1983 and 1984 and is Consultant-in-Residence for the Bread Loaf School of English 
at Lincoln College. 


Peter Medway, B.A., M.A., Oxford. Currently engaged in doctoral research at 

University of Leeds, Mr. Medway has been a teacher of English and Humanities 
in state secondary schools in London, Yorkshire and Devon. He was also for two 
years a member of the Schools Council/University of London Writing across the 
Curriculum Project, and has been Nuffield Teacher Fellow at the University of Sus- 
sex. He has lectured widely in Britain, Canada and the United States on language in 
education and the teaching of English, is the author of Finding a Language: Autonomy 
and Learning in School, and co-author of Understanding Children Talking (Nancy Martin 
et al) and The Climate of Learning (with Mike Torbe). 


Roy Park, M.A., Glasgow and Oxford; Ph.D., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Tutorial Fellow in English and Librarian, University College, Oxford, and Lec- 
turer in English at the University of Oxford. Dr. Park has taught at the University 
of Cambridge, 1964-72, and was Visiting Professor at Queen’s, McMaster, and 
Manitoba. He has published Hazlitt and the Spirit of the Age, and Lamb as Critic as well 
as articles of Romantic critical theory. He is at present working on Francis Jeffrey 
and the English Romantics. 


John Pitcher, M.A., D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow and Tutor in English, St. John’s 

College, Oxford, and Lecturer in English at the University of Oxford. He was 
previously a Lecturer in the University of Leeds. He has published essays on 
Shakespeare and Renaissance poetry, and he is editing the Oxford edition of the 
Elizabethan poet, Samuel Daniel. His edition of Bacon’s Essays (for Penguin) is soon 
to be published. He has written the section on Tudor literature for the forthcoming 
New Oxford Illustrated History of English Literature, and his research is directed towards 
a book entitled Arcadian Families and an edition of Cymbeline for Penguin. 


Nicholas Shrimpton, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; D. Phil., Oxford. Fellow and 

Tutor in English Literature, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, and Lecturer in 
English at the University of Oxford. He was previously a Lecturer at Liverpool 
University, at which time he was also a theatre critic for Plays & Players and the 
BBC. He has published articles on Shakespeare, Bunyan, Blake, Ruskin and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and is at work on the new Oxford edition of the poems of Matthew 
Arnold. He writes the “Shakespeare’s Plays in Performance” chapter of Shakespeare 
Survey and is a regular reviewer for the Sunday Times. 












Mr. Pitchers seminar at St. John’s College 
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Robert Smallwood, M.A., Ph.D., Birmingham. Fellow of the Shakespeare In- 

stitute, University of Birmingham, with special responsibility for the Institute’s 
activities in Stratford, including the organization of courses for European and 
American universities based on the repertoire of the Royal Shakespeare Company. 
He is the editor of King John in the New Penguin Shakespeare and (jointly with 
Stanley Wells) of Dekker’s The Shoemaker’s Holiday in the Revels Plays, and has con- 
tributed articles on Shakespeare and his contemporaries to various literary journals, 
including Shakespeare Survey, Shakespeare Quarterly, and Shakespeare Jahrbuch. He is also 
General Editor of the Revels Plays Companion Library. 


Stanley Wells, B.A., University College, London; Ph.D., The Shakespeare In- 

stitute, University of Birmingham; Hon. D. Litt., Furman University. Senior 
Research Fellow, Balliol College, Oxford; member of the Faculty of English, 
University of Oxford; honorary Fellow of the Shakespeare Institute; formerly 
Reader in English and Fellow of the Shakespeare Institute; General Editor of the 
Oxford Shakespeare and head of the Shakespeare department, O.U.P., Governor 
and Member of the Executive Council of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. Dr. Wells 
is the editor of Shakespeare Survey and author of Literature and Drama; Royal Shakespeare: 
Studies of Four Major Productions at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre; Shakespeare: the Writer 
and His Work; Shakespeare: An Illustrated Dictionary; and Re-editing Shakespeare for the 
Modern Reader. He has edited works by Thomas Nashe and Thomas Dekker and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Richard II, and The Comedy of Errors for the New Penguin 
Shakespeare. He reviews Shakespeare productions for the T.L.S. and the BBC. 











Lecturers 


Richard Ellmann, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Yale; M.A., Oxford; B.Litt., Trinity Col- 

lege, Dublin. Goldsmiths’ Professor of English Literature in the University of Ox- 
ford and Woodruff Professor of English at Emory University. Mr. Ellmann has 
taught at Harvard, the University of Chicago, Northwestern and Yale. He is the 
author of Yeats: the Man and the Masks, The Identity of Yeats, James Joyce, Ulysses on the 
Liffey, Eminent Domain, Golden Codgers, and The Consciousness of Joyce. He has edited 
The Letters of James Joyce (vols. II and III), Joyce’s Selected Letters, and The New Oxford 
Book of American Verse; in addition he has edited, with Charles Feidelson, Jr., The 
Modern Tradition and, with Robert O’Clair, The Norton Anthology of Modern English and 
American Poetry. He is now completing a biography of Oscar Wilde. Mr. Ellmann has 
been a member of the staff of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference and has both at- 
tended and lectured at the School of English. 


Vivian Green, M.A., D.D., Oxford and Cambridge. Fellow of the Royal Historical 

Society and Rector of Lincoln College. Previously he had been Fellow and Tutor 
in Modern History since 1951 and sub-Rector from 1970. He has published many 
books, among the best known being The Hanoverians, Renaissance and Reformation, John 
Wesley, Medieval Civilization in Western Europe. He has written a History of Oxford 
University and has recently completed the first authoritative history of Lincoln Col- 
lege, The Commonwealth of Lincoln College, 1427-1977. 


Charles Tomlinson, M.A. and Honorary Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge; 

Hon. D. Litt. (Colgate and Keele Universities). Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature and Professor of English, University of Bristol. He has taught at 
Princeton, Colgate, and the University of New Mexico. He has published ten 
volumes of poetry with Oxford University Press, most recently Notes from New York 
(1984) and Collected Poems (due 1985), as well as his prose memoirs about American 
poets, Some Americans (1981). Editor of The Oxford Book of Verse in English Translation, 
he has also edited books on Marianne Moore and William Carlos Williams. He has 
translated from a number of languages, most notably from the Spanish of Machado 
and Paz, and a selection, Translations, came out in 1983. His Clark Lectures in 
Cambridge have appeared as Poetry and Metamorphosis (1983). Also a painter, he has 
published a book of graphics, Zn Black and White, and an Arts Council exhibition, 
‘The Poetry and Graphics of Charles Tomlinson,’ has toured the country extensively 
since opening at the Hayward in 1978. 


Christopher Ricks, B.Litt., M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, F.B.A. Professor of 

English and Fellow of Christ’s College and King Edward VII Professor of English 
Literature, University of Cambridge. Mr. Ricks has taught at Worcester College, 
Oxford, and Bristol University as well as at Berkeley, Stanford, Smith, Harvard, 
Wesleyan and Brandeis. He has published Miltons Grand Style, Tennyson, Keats and 
Embarrassment, and The Force of Poetry. He has edited The Poems of Tennyson and, with 
Leonard Michaels, The State of the Language. 
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Administration 


Paul M. Cubeta, A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Yale. Director, Bread Loaf School of 

English; College Professor of Humanities, Middlebury. A former Carnegie 
Fellow at Harvard and Assistant Director of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, 
Mr. Cubeta has also taught at Williams. Author of articles on Jonson’s poetry, 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, and Frost, he is the editor of Modern Drama for Analysis 
and Twentieth Century Interpretations of “Richard I,” and has written “Lear’s Comic Vi- 
sion” for Teaching Shakespeare (Princeton Univ. Press). 


Seminars/Tutorials 


Group I 
[The Program in Writing] 


533. Writing, Thinking and Learning/Messrs. Dixon and Medway 


A central concern of this seminar and its accompanying tutorials will be a study of 
the relationships among writing, thinking and learning. It will explore the need for a 
rationale for the teaching of writing which takes proper account of this relationship 
and which is set against the broader scene of teaching and learning as a whole, in- 
cluding the uses of the spoken language and the place of literature. 

These intentions will be pursued through 1) a systematic study of theories of 
writing and an exploration of ways in which these theories may illuminate the prac- 
tice of individuals and schools; 2) visits to public and private British schools, collo- 
quia at Lincoln with British teachers and other educators, workshops conducted by 
members of the seminar and visiting consultants; 3) students’ self-directed writing in 
the form of a long study or a portfolio of shorter pieces. 

Open only to students who have previously attended the Bread Loaf School of 
English. 


Group II 
[English language and literature through the seventeenth century] 


524. Chaucer and Medieval Literature/Mr. Gray 


This seminar will study some poems of Chaucer and his contemporaries and at- 
tempt to place them in their cultural and literary context in late medieval England. 
The works discussed will include Troilus and Criseyde, selected Canterbury Tales, and 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 


Texts: Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (Houghton Mifflin or 
Oxford U.P. hardbound or paper); English Verse 1300-1500, ed. John Burrow 
(Longman); Pearl, Cleanness, Patience and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. A. C. 
Cawley (Everyman’s Library, E. P. Dutton). For reference: A Chaucer Glossary, eds. 
Norman Davis, Douglas Gray, Patricia Ingham, Anne Wallace-Hadrill (Oxford, 
paperback). 
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The Hall (c. 1437) 





512. Spenser and the Poetry of His Age/Mr. Kay 


Members of the seminar will be encouraged not only to work on The Faerie Queene but 

also to consider some individual writers (such as Donne, Shakespeare and Sidney) 

and some of the major kinds of Elizabethan verse (such as epic, pastoral, the sonnet, < me 
the ‘minor epic’, satire). Individual texts will be studied in class, while broader topics 

will form the basis of tutorials. 


Texts: Spenser, The Faerie Queene (use either the Longmans edition by A. C. 
Hamilton or the Penguin by T. P. Roche, Jr.): read I, II and VI. Sidney, Selected 
Poems, ed. Katherine Duncan-Jones (Oxford, 1973); Elizabethan Sonnets, ed. Maurice 
Evans (1977). 
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518. Shakespeare: On the Page and on the Stage/Messrs. Smallwood and Wells 


Recent Shakespeare criticism has increasingly stressed that Shakespeare’s plays 
should be studied as scripts which are incomplete until they have been realized in the 
theatre. This seminar will discuss certain plays with particular reference to their 
theatrical dimension. The plays studied will be in the repertoire of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company at Stratford and at the Barbican Theatre in London. 
Members of the seminar will be able to attend these performances. An announce- 
ment of the plays to be performed is expected early in 1985. 


Preliminary reading: The plays of the repertory (to be announced); John Russell 
Brown, Shakespeare’s Plays in Performance (Edward Arnold, 1966); Richard David, 
Shakespeare in the Theatre (C.U.P., 1978); J. L. Styan, The Shakespeare Revolution 
(C.U.P., 1977); Stanley Wells, Literature and Drama, with special reference to Shakespeare 
and his Contemporaries (Routledge, 1970); Royal Shakespeare (Manchester University 
Press, 1977); Sally Beauman, The’Royal Shakespeare Company (O.U.P., 1982). 


528. Shakespeare and Jacobean Drama/Mr. Kay 


A reading of Shakespeare’s Jacobean plays (from Othello to Two Noble Kinsmen and 
Henry VIII) in conjunction with related works by his major contemporaries (Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Chapman, Ford, Jonson, Marston, Middleton and Webster). 
Students will be encouraged to consider the nature and development of particular 
genres (such as tragicomedy, romance, tragedy) and to examine their deployment 
by Shakespeare and his Jacobean contemporaries. 


Preliminary reading: Read at least some of the major plays of the period, as well as 
Montaigne’s Essays. Also M. C. Bradbrook, The Living Monument (London, 1976); 
D. L. Frost, The School of Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1968); A. Gurr, The Shakespearean 
Stage, 1574-1642 (2nd. ed., Cambridge, 1980); K. Muir and S. Schoenbaum, eds., 
A New Companion to Shakespeare Studies (Cambridge, 1971); S. Wells, ed., English 
Drama (excluding Shakespeare); Select Bibliographical Guides (April, 1975). 


Group III 


[English literature since the seventeenth century] 


545. Milton and Pope/Mr. Pitcher 


This seminar will study the ways in which Pope transformed the English epic as he 
received it from Milton. Members of the seminar will divide their reading between 
selected books and cantos of Paradise Lost, The Rape of the Lock and The Dunciad; and 
in the classes they will explore Pope’s parodies and creative misreadings of Milton, 
setting these alongside (say) neoclassical theories of the epic and other genres, Pope’s 
own translation of Homer, and Milton’s political reputation in early eighteenth cen- 
tury England. 

Texts: Poems of John Milton, eds. John Carey and Alastair Fowler (Longman An- 
notated Poets series), and Poems of Alexander Pope, ed. John Butt (Methuen one- 
volume Twickenham text). 














521. The Abstract Muse/Mr. Park 


A study of Keats’s concept of negative capability in relation to the essays of two 
representative prose writers of the early nineteenth century, Hazlitt and Lamb, and 
to the poetry of Keats and Shelley. 


Texts: Hazlitt, Selected Essays, ed. G. Keynes (Nonesuch Lib.), Spirit of the Age 
(World’s Classics, Oxford); Lamb, Essays of Elia and Last Essays (Everyman Library, 
Dent); Keats, The Poems, ed. M. Allott (Longman), Letters, ed. R. Gittings 
(Oxford); Shelley, Poetry and Prose, ed. D. H. Reiman and S. B. Powers (Norton). 
D. Perkins, English Romantic Writers (Harcourt) is useful for additional material. 


522. Dickens and George Eliot — Were the Victorians Smug?/ 
Mrs. Bednarowska 


The seminar will consider social criticism and moral viewpoints in four mid- 
Victorian novels, including such topics as class structure, the position of women, 
religion and morality, marriage, the importance of money, special attitudes and 
prejudices, education, institutions and professional life. 

We shall also discuss the artistry and technique of the novels with special 
reference to the multiple plot, the authorial voice, the dramatic scene, fantasy and 
realism, setting and symbolism, caricature and the development of character. 


Texts: Bleak House, Little Dorrit, Middlemarch, Daniel Deronda. 


547. The Novel at the Turn of the Century — Hardy to Woolf/ 
Mrs. Bednarowska 


The seminar will be concerned with the development of the novel between 1886 and 
1927, considering changes in theme, structure, point of view, the uses of irony, sym- 
bolism and the manipulation of time, the sense of isolation and problems of com- 
munication. What happens to plot, characterization, moral values, the authorial 
voice, the sense of an ending? Has the woman writer found a voice of her own? 


Texts: The Mayor of Casterbridge, The Portrait of a Lady, Lord Jim, A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man, To the Lighthouse. 


543. The English Stage from Shaw to Stoppard/Mr. Shrimpton 


A study of the development of English drama in the 20th Century, based upon five 
representative groups of plays. Students will be expected to attend the theatre in Ox- 
ford, London and Stratford during the course. 


Texts: Pinero, Trelawney of the Wells: Shaw, Arms & The Man; Wilde, The Importance 
of Being Earnest; Shaw, Heartbreak House, Harley Granville Barker, The Madras House; 
Houghton, Hindle Wakes; Coward, Hay Fever; Maugham, The Circle; Coward, Private 
Lives; Osborne, Look Back in Anger; Wesker, Roots; Priestley, The Linden Tree; Pinter, 
The Birthday Party; Orton, Loot; Stoppard, Jumpers. 








509. British Poetry from Hardy to Larkin/Mr. Cunningham 


An inspection of the so-called British tradition of twentieth century poetry —the 
native product, non-imported, non-modernist, different in most respects from the 
Yeats-Eliot-Pound line of country. Major figures (though accorded differing 
degrees of attention) will be Thomas Hardy, Wilfred Owen, Edward Thomas, W. 
H. Auden, Alun Lewis, Kingsley Amis, John Betjeman, Philip Larkin. 


Group V 
[Continental literature] 


546. The Classical and the Medieval/Mr. Fleming 


A study of the classical tradition in the Middle Ages founded on readings in 
representative masterpieces from Vergil to Petrarch. The central concern of the 
seminar will be the examination of medieval humanism in its fusion of classical and 
Christian impulses. Special attention will be given to questions of genre, the sense of 
literary tradition, and artistic self consciousness. 


Texts: Vergil, The Aeneid, trans. Jackson Knight (Penguin); Ovid, The Art of Love, 
trans. Rolfe Humphries (Indiana Univ. Press); Ovid, The Metamorphoses, trans. 
Mary Innes (Penguin); Augustine, Confessions, trans. R. S. Pine-Coffin (Penguin); 
Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, trans. R. Green (Bobbs-Merrill); Guillaume 
de Lorris and Jean de Meum, The Romance of the Rose, trans. Charles Dahlberg 
(Univ. Press of New England); Dante, The Inferno, ed. John Sinclair (Oxford); 
Petrarch’s Lyric Poems, trans. Robert Durling (Harvard Univ. Press). 


Accommodations 


Students have single accommodations, often consisting of living room and 
bedroom. They take their meals together in the College Hall. Rooms are cleaned by 
scouts. There are also suites available at Lincoln for students with spouses and flats 
for students with families. Students have the use of both the library of the College 
and the Bodleian Library of Oxford. The Junior Common Room and Deep Hall (a 
student bar) are available to Bread Loaf students. 


Dates 


Rooms and meals will be available by noon on Monday, July 1. Students must ar- 
rive by Registration Day, July 2. 
Commencement ceremonies will conclude the session on Saturday evening, 


August 10. 


Advance Preparation 


Students are urged to complete as much of the reading for their seminar as possible 
before going to Oxford in order to permit more time during the session for collateral 
assignments and for the preparation of papers. 











Choice of Seminar 


Correspondence regarding the choice of seminar should be addressed to Mr. 
Cubeta. Since enrollments are limited, early registration is essential to insure one’s 
first choice or first alternative. Only under extraordinary circumstances is a student 
permitted to change his or her registration after the session begins. 


Fees 


The comprehensive fee — tuition, board and room —is $2,250. This fee is exclusive 
of airfare. Students are expected to make their own travel arrangements. 

The fee includes transportation and tickets to two theatre performances, one at 
the Royal Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon and one at the Barbican in 
London. 

Each applicant who is accepted is asked to pay a $100 deposit refundable up to 
May 1 which is applied to the student’s total bill. A student is officially registered on- 
ly upon receipt of this fee. Money should not be sent until payment is requested. 
Final bills are mailed about May 15 and are payable upon receipt. Checks should be 
made payable to Middlebury College. 

Students who withdraw for medical reasons or serious emergencies forfeit the 
enrollment deposit ($100) but may receive refunds for any additional amounts paid 
as follows: 


Before the end of first week —60% of amounts due and paid 
Before the end of second week—20% of amounts due and paid 
Thereafter — No refund. 


Financial Aid 


No interested applicant with strong credentials should fail to apply because of need. 

To be considered for aid awarded through Middlebury College, a student must 
file a Financial Aid Form (FAF) with the College Scholarship Service. The College 
assumes a minimum of at least $600 in self-help from each aid applicant. Requests 
for aid should be made when the application form is submitted; Financial Aid Forms 
are sent when the applicant is accepted. Although students may apply for financial 
aid at any time, they are advised to forward their Financial Aid Forms to the College 
Scholarship Service as soon as possible. Awards will be made promptly upon receipt 
from the College Scholarship Service of the information on a student’s needs. 

Within the limits of funds available for this purpose, Middlebury College makes 
short-term loans toward their College charges and other expenses to students who 
are unable to secure loan funds for Oxford from other sources. 


Other Information 


In early spring students will receive information covering details of preparation for 
the trip abroad and living in Oxford. 
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; March, 1985 
Bread Loaf School of English 


Dear Bread Loafer soon to be at Oxford: 


Thais inisa nS tier font; tor help yow make your travel plans 
for a great summer at Lincoln. A Vetter of “useful” details 
will be sent you in late May. 


The School is now full and we have a waiting list. I sure 
hope you're registered for your seminar! If your plans change, 
please call the Bread Loaf School of English Office collect 
802-388-3711, Ext. 5418, so that some other Bread Loafer can 
have the advantage you have to postpone. 


You should secure a valid passport at once, a task that can 
take several weeks. You may obtain a passport application from 
your travel agent or town clerk. If you already have a pass- 
port, make sure it is valid until at least September 15, 1985. 


You should make your flight reservations just as soon as 


possible. With prices holding and the pound at a near record 
low, flights will be heavily booked. If you are departing 
directly from the States, would you please let me know the 
following: 1) date of departure; 2) point of departure from the 
USS. 7) oie ameland Elight no.; 4) time of departure and 

arri Valea Ishin onmaclonm wi ligrescicst Jonn eienn mst yoa don't 
turn up when you should. j 


Plan to arrive in Oxford no later than Monday, July 1, so 
that you will be almost over jet lag by Registration Day at 
Lincoln jon’duly 2. Lunch at 1:00 pim. Monday, July 1, is the 
first meal served. Your room will be available at Lincoln on 
July 1. If you have trouble with lodging at Oxford for any time 
prior to the lst, write Miss Joy Makin, The Steward, Lincoln 
College, Oxford OX1 3DR, United Kingdom. Here are a couple of 
good bets at Oxford for bed and board, not too expensive: 

Walton Guest house, 169 Walton Street, Oxford (90865-52137); St. 
Christopher's, 238 Iffley Road, Oxford (0865-244315). But book. 


Tutorials conclude by Friday, August 9, but I hope you'll 
stay for the final Banquet and Commencement on Saturday evening, 
August 10. We'll have a great ceremony for about fifteen 
graduates. You should plan to leave Lincoln no later than 
Sunday morning, August 11, but you can make reservations during 
the summer to stay on at the Mitre. Rates are #9 a day for bed 
and breakfast. There will be no chance of your staying on in 
your room at Lincoln. 





tote 


Most flights to London from the States leave either early 
in the morning or late at night. Because of the five-hour time 
differential from the East Coast, night flights usually arrive 
in London early the next morning, so that you will have no 
trouble making direct connections to Oxford. Early morning 
departures, on the the other hand, arrive in London around 10:00 
p.m., too late to make connections to Oxford. If you arrive in 
London at night, hotel accommodations are highly desirable, even 
essential, but expensive. Details on how to proceed to Oxford 
from Heathrow and Gatwick airports will be set out in my next 
Netter, Beware Of sitandby kanin jeickets and charter wlights,, 
which may create delays with rerouting to Stansted, wherever 
ENnaAteiS. be sure to havea reservat ron for your retucn flight. 


Students in Writing, Thinking and Learning should bring 
manual typewriters, if possible. Oxford tutors, however, do not 
insist that you type your papers. Typewriters (expensive, 
scarce, and poor) can be rented in Oxford. Electric typewriters 
will set you back £50 for the summer. 


Remember that electric typewriters and all electrical 
appliances must be fitted with an adapter (purchased here since 
INES? EiveS iOre ENEULILEVOILS skin OOd) 4 British Ieur en se 220, NOE 
110v, as in the States. 


Airlines allow two suitcases - any weight - and one piece 
of luggage to go under the seat. Since surface shipping takes 
at least two months (or never), and air freight is expensive, 
Tis better not to send beoks or cllothes on in advance. IE you 
must mail ahead, please address the label as follows: 


(Your Name) 

Bread Loaf School of English HOLD FOR ARRIVAL: 
Lincoln College Eily il 

Oxford OX1 3DR, 

United Kingdom 


Neither Middlebury nor Lincoln College assumes any responsibility 
fon stems Tost either in transit or atter arrival at Lincoln 
College. 


Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical 
coverage to meet the treatment of medical conditions and prob- 
lems you have onlarni va Mim Bri tain. Natvonal Healtn wal aE 
the discretion of our doctor, meet expenses of emergencies 
encountered during the summer. Expenses of hospitalization are 
paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be sure to 
bring your medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under 
your own medical insurance plan in order to expedite payment to 
our Oxford doctors, should you need their services. 


You can purchase your books at Blackwell's, one of the 
world's great bookstores, or at several fine paperback stores, 
all just a block away from Lincoln on Broad Street. You should, 
however, read as many of the main texts as possible prior to the 








session. United States published books are less expensive, but 
are cumbersome to carry over. 


BadseaNSieen tla ci onii S runninn about Ss ana aE eNe smomenit 
the exchange race 1s still-under SI.10, close to its historic 
low. Incredible. There may never be another summer like this 
for being part of the invading Mongolian horde. 


We are booking tickets for all students for a performance 
of As You Like It at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. There is no 
vord vec om ouni ohe ae the Barbican ine London, i butiT Alec 
you know in my May letter. 


I know that it will be a summer worth waiting for. Beth 
and I look forward so very much to joining you in mid-July. We 
already have our tickets. 


Seay a aan! 

vee ta 
Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 


PMC: dw 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 05753 


Bread Loaf School of English May 1985 


Dear Bread Loafer at Lincoln College: 


Your international travel agent reporting in once more with the last set of 
details. I hope that they make your trip easier and your arrival at Lincoln 
pleasanter. 


Enclosures: 


1. Medical Information Form. Please return in sealed envelope with your name 
on the outside to Dana Washington for transmittal to Lincoln. 

2. Insurance Information. 

3. Information Sheet re Passport Number/Next of Kin. 

4. Lincoln College Floor Plan. 

SEISE of Bread Loafers at Oxford, enclosed for your delectation, curiosity, 


anticipation. 
6. Bus schedules from Heathrow and Gatwick to Oxford and Gatwick/London. 











Your bill has already been sent to you. It is due and payable upon receipt 
prior to your leaving for England. 


Money: It's best to take your money in travelers checks (American Express, Barclay, 
Visa) in b's - unless you expect the pound to rise sharply this summer. Banks charge 
55-/5p or more for an international exchange transaction. Travelers checks in b's 
eliminate the uncertainty of currency fluctuations. If you bought pounds on February 
25, you should go into international banking. The best plastic money is VISA. - Be 
sure to convert enough money into British currency at the airport to get you through 
the first weekend. There isn't time to open summer checking accounts at Oxford. 

Even certified cashier's checks may take two weeks to clear. Personal checks (yours, 
or those made out to you) are uncashable. You should take at least $650, or their 

b equivalent, in travelers checks for spending money while at Lincoln. Students 

in Messrs. Smallwood and Wells' course should expect to spend another $150. 


Instructions on Arrival at Heathrow Airport - Commercial Flights - Concourse C 


Go through Immigration, present passport, explain nature and length of stay. 

. Collect luggage downstairs. 

If you have nothing to declare (no one does), go through customs exit GREEN AISLE. 
. Get $ converted to & at Barclay's Exchange at end of customs exit. 

- You can take a direct bus to Oxford from Heathrow and Gatwick (X70). Or you 

can buy British Rail (Air-Rail link) ticket to Oxford at window next to Barclay's. 
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Instructions on Arrival at Heathrow Airport (Continued) 
5. (Continued) Follow coach signs outside and get Brit Rail coach (bus) direct 
to Reading Station. Board express train north to Oxford. Outside Oxford 
Station, get a cab to Lincoln College (tip 5p per 25p charge). At main 
entrance to Lincoln, give your name to the Porter, who will give you your 

room assignment. Get over jet lag. 


Instructions on Arrival at Gatwick Airport - Charter Flights 


l. After you go through Immigration and pick up your luggage, you can get to 
Oxford by bus or a bus-train link. There are two direct trains per day via 
Reading. There are many more trains with a change at Reading. You can get a 
direct bus to Oxford (see schedule). The rail-bus link via Reading drops its 
passengers at Headington, three miles from Oxford. From there it is a taxi 
ride to Lincoln. 

2. There is also a train from Gatwick to Victoria Station, London. At Victoria 
Station, take the 'Circle Line' Underground (subway) West to Paddington Station. 
Get express to Oxford (1 hour). 


Advanced Arrival: Lincoln cannot accommodate earlycomers, nor will the Mitre be 


available. You must make your own arrangements with hotels or guest houses. If 
necessary, ask Miss Joy Makin, Steward of Lincoln College, for her help. The 
following guest houses in Oxford have been recommended by Bread Loafers: 


St. Christopher's Hotel, 236-238 Iffley Road (865-244315) 
Walton Guest House, 169 Walton Street (865-52137) 

Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Flanakin, 103 and 105 Woodstock Road 
Old Parsonage Hotel, 3 Banbury Road 


All of these places are in the 49-13 range for bed and breakfast. 


Monday, July 1: We need your expected time of arrival so that we can give the 
Steward an accurate meal count. Lunch is at 1:00 and dinner at 7:00. Your room 
in Lincoln will be ready on Monday. It will be either a living room with attached 
bedroom, or a single. There are shared bathrooms in most entries. Most bedrooms 
have hot water. The number of rooms in each entry varies from two to twenty-five. 
Some rooms are directly across the Turl (a medieval street not so wide as the road 
to the Barn at Bread Loaf). 


Registration Day, July 2: After registration in the Bread Loaf Office (Entry VIII, 
Room 1), you can spend the day going to Blackwell's, checking out the location of 
the tutor's College where your seminar will be held (many of your first seminars 
will be held on Wednesday, July 3), or getting acquainted with Oxford. Mr. Fleming 
will be in the Bread Loaf office during the day for registration and will have maps 
of Oxford for you. He will be assisted by Paul Sullivan and Richard Tarlov, Bread 
Loafers East and West. They will be in residence at Lincoln and are ready to help 
you adjust to Oxford, socially and academically. Mr. Kay will take you over in 
groups to sign in at the Bodleian, if you promise not to burn it down. You will 
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Registration Day, July 2 (Continued) 


need two passport-sized photographs for your Bodley registration. You can either 
bring over extra passport pictures or obtain them from a coin-operated machine in 
St. Aldate's Street for 40p. There will be an introductory meeting at 4:00 in the 
Oakeshott Room, a reception at 6:15 before dinner at 7:00. A short ceremony of 
welcome will follow afterwards in Hall. 


Tutorials: You should be ready to read your papers before your seminar group or in 
tutorial, since that is part of the Oxford system. Do try to get as much reading 
done in advance as you possibly can. You'll be happier in July. 


Mailing Address: Bread Loaf School of English 
Lincoln College 
Oxford OX1 3DR 
United Kingdom 


Phones: The main phone at the Porter's Lodge of Lincoln College can be direct 
dialed 011-44-865-722741, (for person-to-person calls stateside: 01-44-865-722741). 
If necessary, the Porter will take an incoming message and leave it on the Bread 
Loaf bulletin board outside the Main Entry. Should you wish to make or receive 
international calls between 1:30 and 2:30 Oxford time, the Bread Loaf office phone 
is 011-44-865-244591. 


Dress: Casual clothes for travel and daily wear (corduroys, slacks, jeans, sweaters, 
informal dresses or skirts and blouses). Since the English like to dress for an 
occasion, suits and ties are more common in London than in New York, or at Bread Loaf. 
One or two dressy outfits for our formal evenings, opening night, our evenings in 
Stratford and London, and Commencement would be appropriate. Don't forget your rain- 
coat. Try to underpack; there are a wide variety of stores in Oxford, if you forget 
anything. Good walking shoes are a must. 


Medical: Our doctors (McPherson, Fowler, McLennon and Lloyd) do not treat visiting 
students on the National Health Service. There are reasonable rates (about £5) for 
an office consultation or for a visit in College (about $10). 


Laundry: Lincoln has washers and driers for your use. The College provides blankets, 
linens and towels, but not face cloths. 


Sports: Bring your own squash and tennis rackets if you want to play. Lincoln has 
squash courts, and tennis courts are available for about h5 for six weeks. There is 
a 20-minute walk to the courts. 


Reading About Great Britain: Bread Loafers recommend a good student guide like Let's 








Go. You'll be given a map of Oxford and a copy of Vade Mecum, a handy guide around 
Oxford. 
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Please don't bring radios, or stereos, except maybe pocket transistors, because 


bi ‘quad noises carry badly. 
| Weather: (As unpredictable as Vermont's, only more frequently.) Days can be 


warm (80°), although the average Oxford temperature in July is 60°. It does rain 
in Oxford, even on sunny days. 


Time: Oxford is five hours ahead of Eastern Daylight Time. (It's daylight until 
9S OR Homo Os SO) 


Guests: Student guests can be accommodated at meals in Hall if responsible warning 
is given at the Bread Loaf office. You will be asked to sign up and to purchase a 
meal chit the day before. If you plan to have overnight guests, make reservations 
for them to stay in the Mitre, a nice bed-and-breakfast hotel across the Turl from 
Lincoln and operated under the auspices of Lincoln. If you'd like to stay in Oxford 
after the School, you can book a room at the Mitre. During the summer your guests 
can be accommodated there for 49 per diem for bed and continental breakfast. The 
| cost of meals for your guests in Hall will be Łl.70 for English breakfast, h3 for 
lunch and Ł4.50 for dinner. Your guests are not permitted to reside in College. 
Violations of Lincoln's regulations could create an embarrassing hassle. You will 
be billed by the College, and your guest will be asked to leave. We are guests of 
Lincoln College and are expected to abide by the Rules of Lincoln College. 











Plays: We will make picnic excursions to the Barbican Theatre in London to see 
Richard III on July 18 and to Stratford for As You Like It on July 31. Tickets 
have been purchased for you. 





It's been great sharing all this planning with you. Now have yourself a 
memorable summer. Beth and I look forward to being with you on July 20; 


Cordially, 


Oe ae 


Paul M. Cubeta 
Director 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
INFORMATION SHEET 


Please Print or Type 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY VT 05753 


INSURANCE 


We have provided a plan of accident insurance for summer school students. 
The plan provides medical reimbursement for the expense arising from an 
accident. Reimbursement will be made up to a maximum of $1,000 for each 
accident. The plan is broad in scope and covers all accidents, wherever, 
the student may be, during the term of the policy. 


Exclusions: The Plan does not cover eyeglasses or hearing aids; dental 
treatment unless treatment is necessitated by injuries to sound, natural 
teeth; loss caused by plastic surgery for cosmetic purposes; loss caused 

by war or any enemy action; loss resulting from having been in or on an air- 
craft unless riding as a fare-paying passenger in a passenger aircraft 
operated by an incorporated passenger carrier; nor an expense incurred by 

a student after twelve months from date of termination of the student's 
insurance. In the event that the insured is covered by the Automobile 
Medical Payments provision of a motor vehicle policy, no duplication of 
payments will be made for automobile claims. In such an event there will 

be payment of any expense up to the policy limit that might exceed the amount 
of medical payments applicable to the particular case. 


Claims: In the event of accident, claims should be reported to Fred S. James 
& Company, 40 Broad Street, Boston MA 02109, within 30 days from the date of 
the accident. Claim forms are available from the Bread Loaf Nurse, or the 
Nurse at Lincoln College. Medical bills must be submitted within 90 days 
from date of treatment. 


The insurance will be effective for the periods indicated below: 


English School 25 June - 11 August, 1985 


English School at Lincoln 1 July - 11 August, 1985 
College, Oxford* 


*Under Britain's medical program, you must have medical coverage to meet 
the treatment of medical conditions and problems you have on arrival in 
Britain. National Health will, at the discretion of our doctor, meet 
expenses of emergencies encountered during the summer. Expenses of hos- 
pitalization are paid by National Health under normal circumstances. Be 
sure to bring your medical insurance forms for claiming expenses under 
your own medical insurance plan. 





BREAD LOAF — MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MEDICAL INFORMATION FORM 


INSTRUCTIONS: In order to attend Bread Loaf, you must complete this form. 
Except where otherwise noted, we require that you provide all the information requested. 
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WHERE NECESSARY, ATTACH ADDITIONAL SHEETS OF INFORMATION. 

NOTE: Do not use the reverse side of this form; it is reserved for use by the College physician. 

TYPE OR PRINT — Send the completed form to the Bread Loaf Office, 

Old Chapel, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

If you put your name on the envelope and mark it “Medical Information - Confidential,” it will be opened only by 

the Bread Loaf Medical Staff. 

Name S E cera a a Campus/Address i a a ee en ee ee 
| Address if living off-campus (include telephone number) -e 0000 cece cece ccccccececec cc. 
| 
| 1. Do you have any physical disabilities or health problems?... . . iso pspleaseldescib ea mae aa aia nee 
| 2. Do you have any allergies?..... PICASe Ge SCrib Crear fgets ie ta e os rs eae mang a ieee Ta 

3. Ifyou are currently under the care of a physician, please give his name, address and telephone number: ...... 

4. Recent surgery or medical illness for which you are no longer under the care of a physician: ................ 
i 5. Have you had any emotional problems for which you have received treatment within the past three years?..... 

Please describe. pact atoms Aa Kee gag a aa fort Moles oe een A es gute 1 

6. If you are currently under the care of a psychiatrist or psychologist, please give his name, address and 

telephone number See ee geen Ea E er eee A a in toe are eRe ee A le ae 

7. Please list any medications which you are currently takiigie 5.4... i e aaa MAN eRe a ee 

8. Are you allergic to any medicines?...... Whichionesr. Poore sean, eae ke eC ere ewe: ee eae 

9.> Othermpertinent inform atone Aer. Rees ernment SO. PREVI) 2 FC ce a es Pe 
(MMMM an ET Ps ig rn eee ase E A Ug cad on A E a 
| 10. In case of emergency, please notify: 
| Nam eA ERa A EAA a e A A E ey a A S V ENA, SA RUNOT cogo osooaonodgocen asarat 
l Street eee Bale na ne E E te ae a T Seen 
| City EE a ATA A a T N ONAA EA A a E LAD Sa A A Mele phon eae E ee mee 

Area Code 
Alternate: 
NOMEA e a A e R AEN E a E E a A A ae re ee RA Relais Mi E E nna bouen0 a6 


SUAS E E E E E E T E oan E E a eee tae WLC aeeae 
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EEE oslo e Ta E ANI O A Date maa eee es ae a LD E a Telephone a a E a E 
Area Code 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


1985 ADDRESS LIST 


Abbott, Susan W., 60 Otis Street, Needham MA 02192 

Aicher, John G., Jr., 3 Cash Lane, Rockville Centre NY 11570 
Allen, Sara M., 7120 Cresheim Road, Philadelphia PA 19119 
Andrew, Thomas A., 19 Payson Avenue, Easthampton MA 01027 


Baker, Ian A., 9 School Path Road, Weston CT 06883 

Ballon, Daphne B., 115 Euclid Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M6J 2J8 Canada 

Ballou, Lorraine C., R.F.D. 1, Newark VT 05871 

Bennet, Kenneth F. (and Susan), 1215 S 4th Street, Apt. 2, LaCrosse WI 54601 

Blakeman, Jean B., 3333 Walnut Street, Box 463, Philadelphia PA 19104 

Blue, Wendy H. (and family), 2118 Van Buren Drive, Whitehall PA 18052 

Boone, Daniel O. (and Catherine and family), Strawberry Moon Farm, 
Friars Hill WV 24939 

Bradshaw, Mary Catherine, 4487 Post Place #117, Nashville TN 37205 

Brasted, Donald M., 1488 Branston Street, Saint Paul MN 55108 

Burgess, Donald W. (and Jan and family), P.O. Box 422, Havre MT 59501 


Chaney, Joseph R., 243 Barker Road, Nashville TN 37214 

Christensen, Mark R., 2431 Hammond Avenue, Superior WI 54880 

Christiansen, Karl P., TASIS Hellenic School, Box 51025, Kiffissia—Attikis 
14510 Greece 

Clark, Nathan G., 2939 Marrcrest W, Provo UT 84604 

Clay, Glenda E., 108 West Ann Street, Valdosta GA 31601 

Coen, Anne C., 5518 Island Drive NW, Canton OH 44718 

Cromer, Deborah V., 104 Wood Way, Columbia SC 29210 


Donnelly, Margaret W., Northfield Mount Hermon School, P.O. Box 21, 

Mount Hermon MA 01354 
Dougherty, David R., Episcopal High School, Alexandria VA 22302 
Driscoll, Daved G., English Department, Wichita State University, 

Wichita KS 67208 
Dunn, George M. (and Janet and family), P.O. Box 194, Kents Hill ME 04349 
Durbin, William C. (and Barbara and family), Lake Vermilion, Cook MN 55723 
Dwyer, Kevin E., 8 Evergreen Row, Armonk NY 10504 


Eldred, Charlotte T., 10 Johnson Avenue, Binghamton NY 13905 
Ely, Susan M., 60 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn NY 11217 


Garnier, Marie-Dominique, 17 rue de Chambourcy, 78300 Poissy, France 
Geer, G. Gretchen, 172 Putnam Street, Cambridge MA 02139 

Grady, Pamela J., 6 Mariot Circle, Wallingford CT 06492 

Griffith, John W., Lincoln College, Oxford OX1 3DR, United Kingdom 








BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD - 1985 ADDRESS LIST 


Hatley, James D., SUNY, Department of Philosophy, Stony Brook NY 11794 

Hemp, Christine E., TASIS-England Coldharbour Lane, Thorpe Surrey TW20 8TE, 
United Kingdom 

Hirsch, Geoffrey D., 38 Rheims Street, Berlin NY 03570 

Holvig, Kenneth C. (and Diann and family), 7 Amundsen Lane, New City NY 10956 


Iverson, Rae N., R.F.D. 1, Box 209, Underhill VT 05489 


Jacobson, Jean, 222 West Hampton Avenue, Apt. 111, Milwaukee WI 53217 
Johnston, Mary B., Northfield Mount Hermon School, P.O. Box 75, Mount Hermon 
MA 01354 


Kerwin, William J., 17516 Birchcrest, Detroit MI 48221 
Koppeis, Ann M., 112 Jarvis Circle, Needham MA 02192 


LeGault, Sandra D., Bread Loaf, Ripton VT 05766 

Levine, Diane B., Bryn Mawr School, 109 West Melrose Avenue, Baltimore MD 21210 
Lewis, Laura 0. (and George), R.F.D. 3, Box 78A, Brattleboro VT 05301 

Lim, Soon Heng, 2939 Marrcrest West, Provo UT 84604 

Looysen, Marsha R., 5-22nd Street NW, Minot ND 58701 


Malloy, Anthony R., 345 Manchester Road, Ridgewood NY 07450 
McConnell, Betsy M., 139 East 63rd Street #3A, New York NY 10021 
Miles, Cynthia A., 201 Edwin Street, Soperton GA 30457 

Miller, Thomas C., 677 South Washington Street, Denver CO 80209 
Moloney, Caitriona, 435 Cavour Street, Oakland CA 94618 A 


Neal, Honora M., P.O. Box 183, Pagosa Springs CO 81147 
Nitczynski, Mark A., 1035 East 33rd Street, Erie PA 16504 


O'Brien, Joseph M., 294 Second Avenue, Albany NY 12209 
Owens, Leslie S. (and family), P.O. Box 562, Easley SC 29641 


Pierce, Brett M., 301 E 84th Street, #4D, c/o Handler, New York NY 10028 
Pilkington, Ace G., P.O. Box 1257, Saint George UT 84770 

Pilkington, Elaine P., P.O. Box 1257, Saint George UT 84770 

Post, Philip S. (and family), Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg PA 17236 


Ranahan, John P., 181 East College Street, Oberlin OH 44074 
Richardson, Elizabeth A., 10788 Ranchwood Drive, Baton Rouge LA 70815 
Rollenhagen, Frederick V.M., 192 Summit Avenue, Summit NJ 07901 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD - 1985 ADDRESS LIST 


Sempreora, Margot S., 285 Aycrigg Avenue, Apt. 20-D, Passaic NJ 07055 

Sempreora, William 0., 285 Aycrigg Avenue, Apt. 20-D, Passaic NJ 07055 

Senn, Gustave T., Aiglon College, CH-1885 Chesieres (Vaud), Switzerland 

Smith, Donald S., 807 South State, Ann Arbor MI 48104 

Srebnick, Bart M., American School of Barcelona, Pasaje Font del Lleo S/N, 
Barcelona 34, Spain 

Stevens, Molly V., R.D. 2, Cate Farm, Plainfield VT 05667 

Sutherland, Betty J., 234 Monte Vista Avenue, Charlottesville VA 22903 


Taylor, Marilyn W., 7585 Callis Cut Off, Germantown TN 38119 
Teague, Douglas W., Christchurch School, Christchurch VA 23031 
Townsend, KiliaenVan, St. Mark's School, Southborough MA 01772 
Townsend, Robin H., St. Mark's School, Southborough MA 01772 
Truax, Alice S., 551 Fourth Street, 4L, Brooklyn NY 11215 


Vose, Roger W., 64 Seventh Avenue, Sea Cliff NY 11579 


Wadley, Denis, 330-5th Avenue SE, #301, Minneapolis MN 55414 

Walpin, Edward A., 875 Park Avenue, New York NY 10021 

Wollin, Lucy A., 230 E 15th Street, Apt. 6F, New York NY 10003 

Wood, Elizabeth R., 236 South Prospect Street #5, Burlington VT 05401 


Yogaratnam, Aithra, 3 Kensington Street, Lido Beach NY 11561 
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